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In This Issue 


A Survey of Banking Education 


HE A.B.A. committee charged with studying banker education programs | 
has made its report, and we publish a generous summary of it in the 
back of this June issue. The report is a critical analysis of the programs, | 
which have grown so fast in the last decade; it also makes important recom- | 
mendations. May we, in turn, recommend that you read our digest? 


This MICR 


On of our editors, Dick Kraybill, casting himself in the role of: devil’s 
advocate, took a skeptical look at the magnetic ink encoding of checks. 
To his question, “MICR: What’s in It for Smaller Banks?” he found answers 
that should interest every banker from the one who’s already encoding checks 
to the one who has made no plans to start (page 52). 


‘A Truly Autonomous Monetary Authority” 


woes our most promising hope of filling the need for “a bulwark to re- | 
place the loss of gold and the loss of fear of debt,” says Professor James 
J. Carney, Jr., in “The Danger of a Fettered Fed” (page 57). The degree of | 
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autonomy the Federal Reserve System has today “hangs by a slender | | 


thread,” contrasting sharply with “the firmly entrenched independence of 
the Supreme Court,” asserts our author, who is chairman of the Department | 
of Finance at University of Florida’s School of Business Administration. 


Bank Mergers and the Courts 


ERBERT BRATTER reviews the bank merger situation in his “Is Competi- 

tion the Final Test in Bank Mergers?” (page 40). Several suits are 
expected as a result of variant interpretations of the recent statute and the 
anti-trust laws. One of them was scheduled for early June in Philadelphia, 
and the decision, as Mr. Bratter notes, could have far-reaching results. 


Thoughts for a New Branch 


ee BRANCH bank,” writes Spencer Weart in the article on page 50, “is like a 
capacity should be gauged to its patronage. No one likes 
to dine in an empty restaurant. ... An empty bank is just as bad in 
connotation.” 
Mr. Weart, a management consultant, goes on to mention some of the 
practical criteria for measuring the size of a branch building in terms of a 
bank’s own needs. If you plan expansion, “The Right Size Branch” is for you. | 
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The National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies met 


BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Financial Analysts Hear 


Industries Evaluated 


in Richmond, Va., recently to hear some of the nation’s leading 
businessmen talk about their respective industries. BANKING 
has condensed the material presented at the convention and pub- 
lishes here selected briefs from eight of the forums. 


Railroads 


stated that the market indices 

“barreled ahead despite the 
drag of the railroad stocks.” He 
quoted a security analyst as saying, 
“Railroad stocks are as dead as the 
gaslight era.” 

Referring to this remark, Owen 
Clarke, vice-president of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Company, 
defended the present position of rail- 
roads. He admitted that railroad 
stocks could hardly be considered a 
growth investment, but he added that 
no industry could be put into the 
growth category when it is forced to 
price its products or services to pro- 
tect its competitors. “No wonder rail- 
roads rank at the bottom of the list 
of some 70 major industrial groups 
with respect to profit ratios,” he said. 

He pointed out that his company 
and others were spending consider- 
able money on improvements. He also 
said that railroads still pay out $5- 
billion in wages each year; buy $3- 
billion worth of products annually; 
and pay $1-billion in taxes. 


FINANCIAL columnist recently 


Chemicals 


Although chemical stocks have re- 
corded a subaverage market perform- 
ance in comparison with the over-all 
stock market for the past year and a 
half, that condition may be reversed 


4 


this year, according to one broker. 
Certainly, this kind of optimism was 
voiced by the men representing the 
industry before the security ana- 
lysts. 

David H. Dawson of the Du Pont 
Company pointed out that the chem- 
ical industry has been growing in 
modern times at a rate nearly double 
that of the nation’s eccnomy, and 
added that it still has “tremendous 
technological opportunities” in the 
Sixties. 

While “it is patently absurd to 
expect such a trend to continue for 
the indefinite future, I am forced to 
conclude that it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that it will continue for at least 
another decade,” he told the analysts. 
He noted that the industry still has 
growing market opportunities in 
competing with glass and paper, cot- 
ton and wool, lumber and concrete, 
and leather and metals. 

Paul Mayfield, vice-president of 
Hercules Powder Company, told the 
group that soaring costs of research 
may bring about a time “‘when it will 
no longer be possible to forecast 
enough profit from long-range re- 
search projects to make them eco- 
nomically feasible.”” He added that 
three world trends will cause the 
chemical industry to grow: rapid ex- 
pansion of the world’s population; 
depletion of natural resources; and 
pressure to provide modern stand- 
ards of living for everyone. 


Electronics 


Controls and Data Processing 


Since 1953 sales of electronic 
equipment have experienced about a 
70% increase each year and are now 
estimated to be close to $2-billion an- 
nually, W. J. Carroll, director of 
product planning of the National 
Cash Register Company, told the 
analysts. 

This expansion took place on top of 
an industry which has about 6,000,- 
000 conventional mechanical compu- 
ters of various types, such as cash 
registers and adding machines. Even 
this market for conventional ma- 
chines has been expanding at any- 
where from 8% to 15% annually, he 
stated. 

Mr. Carroll noted that the growth 
probably would have been greater but 
for the fact that the race in computer 
development placed them _ techno- 
logically beyond the capacity of in- 
put and output equipment, such as 
punched card or paper tape readers. 

As a measure of the explosive 
growth of the industry in the past 10 
years, Mr. Carroll cited the fact that 
the total professional and technical 
force increased 54%, although man- 
agement personnel went up less than 
10%. He noted that frem 1943 to 
1953 only two books were published 
about electronic computers, but 49 
were published last year. 

G. W. Dick, vice-president of RCA, 
predicted that we are moving very 
quickly to advanced electronic de- 
vices that scan documents and feed 
the required data into computers. It 
is even possible that data may be 
introduced by the spoken word, he 
said. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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"You pat my back, ete.” 


For the more cynical minded, that’s the 
only reason why a particular banker does 
business with a particular broker. The 
broker makes a deposit. The banker re- 
ciprocates with orders to buy or sell 
stocks and bonds. 


Sounds simple, doesn’t it? 
Maybe even too simple. 


We happen to believe that there are 
lots of other ways a broker can benefit 
a banker, lots of other things that in the 
long run might prove to be at least as 
valuable as deposits alone. 


For example, here at Merrill Lynch 
we've geared ourselves to provide— 


Current quotes, specific security 
prices for most any date in the past, 
or complete portfolio evaluations 
for estate purposes... 


Fast and efficient execution of all 
legal transfers... 


A wealth of printed reports on busi- 
ness in general—on individual in- 
dustries and companies—on stocks, 
bonds, and commodities. Two mil- 
lion dollars worth of research in- 
formation a year, in fact, for the 
benefit of your key executives and 
important customers... 


Last minute facts for your repre- 
sentatives on local business develop- 
ments in thousands of communities 
through our 130 offices from coast- 
to-coast ... 


These are some of the services that 
thousands of banks from coast-to-coast 
currently use to advantage. 


If you’re not using these services 
already, if you have what you feel are 
rather unusual brokerage requirements, 
perhaps we can help. 


There’s no service charge. Never an 
obligation, either. Simply address— 


ALLAN D. GULLIVER, Vice President 
Bank Relations Department 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


142 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 


Total assets in excess of $600,000,000 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


| Electronics 


| Space and Missiles 


W. H. Patterson of the General | 


| Dynamics Corporation predicted that | 


nuclear propulsion will be used in the | 


| future for putting into orbit large | 


payloads from which a strategic sys- 
tem could be built. 
Commenting on the tremendous 


growth and development of the stra- 
| tegic missiles program during the 
| past 15 years, Mr. Patterson said 
| that in late 1954 his company had 
only about 400 engineers working on | 


the ICBM program. Today it has 


| 25,000 people, most of whom are en- | 
| gaged in the Atlas program. 


Expressing enthusiasm for the fu- 


| ture, A. W. Robinson of General Elec- 


tric predicted that the space market 


| will increase from $1-billion a year 
| in 1960 to $8-billion annually by 
| 1970. 


Petroleum 


In the summer of 1960 oil shares 
had declined to one of their lowest 


| levels of the postwar period and in 


many portfolios commitments in this 
industry were being cut down sharp- 


| ly. Where several years earlier it was 


common for about 25% of stock hold- 


| ings to be in the petroleum industry, 
| this percentage was often reduced 
| drastically to 10-15%. 
| the remarks made before the meeting 


Judging from 


of analysts, there is little likelihood 
that this situation will change very 


much. 
| ©. L. Burrill, director of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, told the analysts | 
| that the proportion of Free World | 
_ energy requirement supplied by oil | 


and natural gas will not show any 
marked change in the next 10 to 20 


| years. 
Caused partly by price weakness | 


and partly by rising costs, the return 
on oil industry capital has declined 
substantially in recent years, he 
added. 


Insurance 


The life insurance business has 
shown growth in every year since 
1895, except for the four years, 1931 
to 1934, Charles A. Taylor, president 
of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, told the analysts. 

It has on the average been dou- 


Whenis the 
best time for a 
SCHOOL 
SAVINGS #9 
PROGRAM 


SAVING REGULARLY IS 
A 52 WEEK HABIT! 


School Savings were instituted in the 
United States in 1882 and have been stead- 
ily increasing since. According to latest sur- 
veys 60% of student accounts are retained 
as regular, active accounts after school 
years. 

Each day that passes brings students 
closer to graduation and participation in 
business. Habits formed in childhood are 
retained in adulthood. So, now is the time 
to get your community’s children accus- 
tomed to dealing with your institution. 


For further information, without obliga- 
tion please write to Dept. D-4. 


SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


INCORPORATED 


Main Office: 326 South Broadway 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


HARTFORD, CONN. *« BROCKTON, MASS. 


Air REDUCTION 


Company, Incorporated 


176t CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 62)4¢ per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
payable on June 5, 1961, to 
holders of record on May 18, 
1961. 


April 26, 1961. 
S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 
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bling in size about every 10 years, he | 


added, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that we have come close to the 
saturation point. 

The net rate of interest earned on 


invested funds of life insurance ccm- | 
panies was 4.11% in 1960, Mr. Tay- | 


lor stated. What it will do from now 


on depends on political as well as | 
economic considerations. For the im- | 


mediate future there seems to be lit- 
tle doubt that a further increase is 
almost certain. 


Textiles 


Today most textile securities, in- 
cluding those of major companies, 
sell at less than book value and prob- 
ably below their real worth as an in- 
vestment, according to William J. 
Erwin, president of Dan River Mills. 
He added that they are considered to 
be speculative and frowned upon for 
inclusion in investment portfolios, 
and yet it can be demonstrated that 
money has been made on selective in- 
vestment in textile securities in post- 
war years. 

Textiles is not a growth industry, 
Mr. Erwin said. It has a lower return 
on investment and sales then is usu- 
ally the case in manufacturing in- 
dustry as a whole. It faces world- 


wide competition, even from some of | 


the so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Charles F. Myers, Jr., executive 
vice-president of Burlington Indus- 


tries, stated that if the Department | 


of Commerce projections about ex- 


penditures for consumption of tex- | 


tile products in the Sixties are rea- 
sonably achievable, then the industry 
should have gradually improved earn- 
ings throughout the decade of the 
Sixties. 


Aluminum 


Aluminum today is the number one | 
non-ferrous metal that broke through | 
the 2-billion-ton production mark in | 
1960, Frederick J. Close, vice-presi- | 
dent of the Aluminum Company of | 


America, told the group. 


Primary aluminum production ca- | 
pacity in the U.S. has more than tri- | 
pled since 1950, he said. In the last | 
year alone, Alcoa added 55,000 tons | 


and Reynolds Metals Company com- 
pleted 66,700 tons of new capacity. 
Today, the U.S. industry is operating 
at approximately 72% of rated capac- 
ity, he added. 
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TO WORLD 
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Three Banks have merged. 
Separately, they have 

large assets, a fine tradition 

and a wealth of experience. United, 
they offer a comprehensive service 
in all matters affecting business 
with the Orient and the Middle 
East. Their advice and help 

are your surest “passports” to 


profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Office: 80 SUTTER STREET ¢ Los Angeles Office: 212 WEST SEVENTH STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON EC3 
New York Office: 80 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 PALL MALL, LONDON SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
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Wi// automation in your bank be a success or failure? 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION PROUDLY ANNOUNCES|T 


Designed for automated 
proof and transit 


The new Burroughs B 270 Electronic Data 
Processing System gives you, for the first 
time, equipment for banking’s biggest job— 
complete item processing. It works at ultra- 
high speeds, provides you with many un- 
precedented advantages. For example: 
IMPROVED CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
through faster and more direct sendings 
(under high speed automatic routing). 
LOWER ITEM DISTRIBUTION COSTS through 
reductions in the cost of equipment, personnel 
and space. e FASTER AND MORE AUTO. 
MATIC ITEM PROCESSING through reduced 
manual handlings and through automatic 
routing decisions. e MORE EFFECTIVE 
UTILIZATION OF “PROOF” PERSONNEL 
through dramatically simplified procedures 
with sharply reduced personnel training 
periods. IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING CON- 
TROL regardless of your present system 
through positive ‘‘on us’ distribution, listing 
and accumulation prior to release from 
“Proof” to “Bookkeeping.” 


The B 270 Electronic Data Processing System for item processing. 


SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS: 

Solid-state central processor with magnetic 
core memory. 

The fastest sorting—up to 1,560 items a 
minute. 

12-tape listing—up to 1,600 lines per minute. 

Punched card reading—200 cards per minute. 

Magnetic tape for data conversion—41,500 
characters per second transfer rate. 
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£S|TWO ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS TO ASSURE SUCCESS! 


Designed for data 
processing input 

The same new Burroughs B 270 with the 
addition of magnetic tape equipment provides 
an efficient communications link between the 
item processing system and the account proc- 
essing system. Its conversion speeds are the 
highest in the industry. And it delivers impor- 
tant benefits. For instance: MAXIMUM 
BENEFITS FROM MICR PROGRAM through 
application of electronics to both incoming 
and outgoing item processing. ¢ EFFICIENT 
ASSIGNMENT OF MANPOWER AND EQUIP- 
MENT through concentration of all item 
handlings in the items department—and 
account handlings in the data processing 
department. e THOROUGH AUDIT CONTROL 
through automatic establishment of complete, 
informative audit trails for all categories of 
items. « MINIMUM SETTLEMENT COSTS 
through a one-handling screening, distrib- 
uting, controlling, listing and converting of 
items for “clean” computer input. 


The B 2/0 Electronic Data Processing System for item processing and data conversion. 


Burroughs—TM 


Designed to fit your 
operations precisely it Burroughs 


The B 270 has the inherent flexibility to meet Burroughs 


any special conditions of your operation, as =} C ia 
your Burroughs representative will gladly orporation 
show you in any detail you want. Call our 

nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs “NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Bill Costs Decline Again . . . Generous Refunding of May 
Maturities . . . Federal Reserve Buys Bonds . . . Market 


Strengthens . . . Bank Investments Increase . . . Outlook. 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


OST of the business indicators 
M have been showing moderate 
improvement. The automobile 
industry cheered up as both sales and 
production schedules improved. Steel 
production rose above 60% of capac- 
ity, with modest gains week by week. 
Personal income rose again, as did 
the number of employed persons. 
There was some shrinkage in the 
number of unemployed, but this was 
regarded as only seasonal. 
Nevertheless, the failure of the 
banks to record any increase in the 
demand for business loans was a 
clear indication that as yet the inven- 
tory positions of industry were still 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


In consequence the avowed policy 
of the Administration to reduce the 
cost of credit began to be effective. 
The cost of Treasury bills declined 
again and the market for Govern- 
ment securities, especially for the 
longer maturities, strengthened ma- 
terially. 


Cost of Bills Declines 

The record of the weekly sales of 
Treasury bills during April is tabu- 
lated on page 12. 

There are now outstanding over 
$38-billion of bills, but there has 
been no let-up in the demand for 
them. Heavy corporation purchases 
resulted from the temporary use of 


Outlook 


| in the second quarter it looked very much as though prices for 
Government securities were not likely to change very much. True, the 
Administration was committed to a policy of not permitting interest rates 
to rise, but there seemed to be the possibility that improving business 
volume might so increase the demand for credit that its cost could not be 
kept down. During April, however, the general climate altered and prices 


rose rather sharply. 


Apparently the rise was the result of several developments. There was 
no letup in the determination of the Administration to keep credit as easy 
as possible, especially as the risk of an outflow of gold seemed to have 
evaporated. Despite the moderate improvement in the indexes of business 
volume there was no increase in the demand for loans at the banks. The 
possibility that the Federal Reserve rediscount rate would be reduced 
seemed more probable. There were suggestions that the “prime” rate for 


bank loans was too high. 


All this seemed to bring about an increase in the demand for somewhat 
longer maturities and this demand, finding the available supply very 
restricted, could only be met at higher prices. Such improvement might 


continue until the situation is altered. 


However, it still remains true that a substantial increase in the volume 
of business is anticipated in the second half of this year. This might 
involve a marked increase in the demand for bank loans. Moreover, the 
Treasury will require a great deal of new cash between July 1 and De- 
cember 31, possibly as much or more than $7,000,000. 

It is difficult to see how such developments could fail to increase the 
cost of credit or how the prices of fixed income securities could be main- 


tained at current or higher levels. 


funds derived from several large and 
numerous smaller sales of both cor- 
porate and tax-free bond issues dur- 
ing the month. 

The $2-billion of bills issued in 
mid-month to refund a like amount 
maturing and originally taken at an 
average cost of 2.82% had risen to 
2.65% by May 38. 

Dealer transactions in U.S. Govern- 
ment and agency securities continue 
to consist of issues due in one year or 
less to the extent of nearly 80% of 
the total volume. 

The bills issued on April 26 added 
an extra $100,000,000 to the 6-month 
maturity. In eight weeks the Treas- 
ury has now added about $500,000,- 
000 to the amount outstanding and 
will probably get several $100,000,000 
more before the end of the fiscal year 
on June 30. 

While the increasing amount of 
these short-term obligations might 
have been expected to raise the inter- 
est cost there has been sufficient in- 
crease in the demand to produce the 
opposite result. 


May Refunding 

Maturing notes on May 15 amount- 
ed to $3,674,000,000 of 434% cer- 
tificates and $4,078,000,000 of 354% 
notes, of which about $4.8-billion 
were publicly held. 

The Treasury gave no right to ex- 
change to holders of the maturities, 
merely offering for cash subscription 
about $5.25-billion certificates May 
15, 1962 and about $2.50-billion 
314% notes May 15, 1963 and re- 
serving the right to over-allot the 
total sold. 

Although the subscription books 
were open for one day, over $26-bil- 
lion were subscribed for. About $5.5- 
billion of the certificates and $2.75- 
billion of the notes were allotted, thus 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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ONE CHECK 
PAYS FOR EVERYTHING 
WHEN YOU 
HIRE THE 
GIANT 
JANITOR 


Some of our clients have one-room We do the hiring, we do the super- 
offices. Others have huge office build- vising, we buy the supplies. We attend 
ings, factories, big stores. to all of the thousand and one details. 

All have one thing in common: one You get cleanliness, neatness—and one 
check per month pays their janitor bill. bill at the end of the month. 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE CO. 
CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF OUTSTANDING JANITOR SERVICE 
SERVING MORE THAN 40 CITIES THROUGHOUT THE U. S. AND CANADA 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 335 FELL ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. OR CONSULT YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 
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National, one of Arizona's 
lorgest banks, has been grow- 
ing with Arizona's booming 
economy since 1877. First 
National is geared to banking 
for all Arizona — mining, 
farming, ranching, and in- 
-. dustry. Write, wire, or phone 
our Industrial Development 
Department “for the latest, 
most complete information 
about Arizono’ Ss economy. Try 
First, National first! 


Home Office, Phoenix * BR 1-6000 
FIRST 


NATIONAL 
BAN 


64 OFFICES STATEWIDE — 
ARIZONA’‘S OLDEST BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT | INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ELTIMEco 


Flash Time 
and Temp 
UNITS 


_make your building 
a Landmark 


— for ail to use as 
a constant reference 
point. Many styles and 
combinations available 
are described in Bul- 
letin B-1. 


ELT IMEco 


Skeleton 
Dial 
Clocks 


also have precision 
**Telechron’’ move- 
ments. Many styles from 
Modern to Roman. Ask 
for free Bulletin B-2. 


Eco 


Et 


New York Office 
51 East 42nd St., 
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ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, INC. 
16 Union Street +> Natick, Mass. 


* New York 17, N.Y. | 


Offered 3 months 

On Amount Average Cost 
26 $1.1-billion 2.360 % 
April 12 ...... $1.1-billion 2.292% 
$1.1-billion 2.186% 
April $1.1-billion 2.300% 


Treasury Bills 


6 months Yield 

Amount Average Cost Spread 
$500,000,000 2.556% 
$400,000,000 2.458 % 17% 
$400,000,000 2.300% 11% 
$500,000,000 2.417% 11% 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
obtaining new cash to the extent of 
about $500,000,000. 

States, political subdivisions, pen- 
sion and retirement funds, interna- 


| tional organizations, foreign central 


banks and states, and Government 
investment accounts and the Federal 


| Reserve banks received full allot- 


ments. All others were allotted 27% 
of their subscriptions for the certifi- 
cates and 12% for the notes. Sub- 
scriptions for $25,000 or less were 
allotted in full and for more than 
$25,000 not less than that amount. 


Generous Offerings 
That the new offerings were gen- 


| erous was clear from the rush of sub- 


scriptions. It is understood that the 


| Federal Reserve “policed” a number 
| of unjustifiably large subscriptions. 
Both issues promptly sold at pre- 


miums in the “when issued” market. 
The 314% notes rose to 1001442 and 
the 3% certificates to 100%. 

The fact that the Treasury con- 
fined the new issues to maturities of 
one and two years, making no at- 
tempt to stretch out the maturities, 
seemed to indicate not only the desire 
to increase the supply of the amount 
outstanding in the short range, but 
also recognition that there was a lack 
of demand for anything longer. 


Fed Buys Bonds 
From April 5 to May 3 the Federal 


| Reserve portfolio of Government se- 


Total 


Federal Reserve Maturity Table 


March 1 May 3 
Within 1 year ........ $15,863,000,000 $15,141,000,000 —$722,000,000 
| $ 9,344,000,000 $ 9,619,000,000 +$275,000,000 
$ 1,189,000,000 $ 1,870,000,000 +$681,000,000 


271,000,000 $ 
$26,667,000,000 


curities declined $435,000,000 but the 
average positive reserve position of 
the member banks was maintained at 
over $500,000,000. 

The gold stock remained stable, 
while circulation declined $55,000,- 
000. Federal Reserve credit was 
down $105,000,000. In short there 
was little need for any marked action 
by the Federal Reserve authorities. 

Nevertheless, purchases of maturi- 
ties of longer than one year continued 
and the policy of so doing is shown 
by a comparison of the maturity 
schedule of the Federal Reserve port- 
folio as of March 1 and May 83 iii the 
table. 

Much of the change can be at- 
tributed to the passage of time. This 
was especially evident in the week 
ending May 3 when there was an in- 
crease of $4.5-billion in maturities of 
90 days or less, this increase being 
offset by a decrease of about $5.75- 
billion in maturities of from 91 days 
to 1 year. 

However, actual buying of bonds 
was shown by the increase of over 
$950,000,000 in the 1-to-10-year cate- 
gory and such buying began to have 
real effect in the market prices of 
such securities. 


Long-Term Demand Up; 
Market Strengthens 

From April 3 to May 1 the prices 
of the Government securities matur- 
ing in about one to two years showed 
only minor changes, but, as the ma- 


151,000,000 


—$120,000,000 
$26,781,000,000 


+$114,000,000 
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turity increased, prices generally 
rose. With the longest term issues 
showing the greater increases. These 
rose in many cases from 1 point to 
136. 
After May 1, however, the market 
grew increasingly strong and gave 
evidence of renewed demand. At the 
same time dealers’ positions were 
found to be decidedly thin. As a re- 
sult prices were marked up quite 
sharply. 

The increase in demand for some- 
what longer maturities was perhaps 
the result of recognition that the Ad- 
ministration was firmly committed 
to a policy of lower interest costs. 
The gold situation was no longer re- 
garded as a threat for the present at 
least. The German Bank reduced its 
rediscount rate. There were repeated 
suggestions that it would not be long 
before the Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate would be lowered. It was even 
said that the “prime” rate for com- 
mercial bank loans was too high. 

Moreover, although the business 
indicators seemed to be improving, 
there was as yet no increase in the 
demand for business loans and the 
continued high “positive’”’ reserve po- 
sition of the member banks seemed to 


show that the banks could readily | 
meet whatever demand should de- | 


velop. 

All in all there was little doubt 
that general sentiment was veering 
to the belief that a higher cost for 
credit was not to be expected for 
some time. 

Under such circumstances the ac- 


tion of the market is quite under- | 


standable. 


Loans and Investments 


In the period from March 29 to 
April 26 the reporting member banks 


had a slight rise ($176,000,000) in | 
their total of loans (adj.). However, | 
the rise in the total resulted chiefly | 


from an increase of $660,000,000 in 
loans to carry securities as the sum 


of commercial, agricultural and in- | 


dustrial loans was down $429,000,000. 


The easy reserve position, how- | 


ever, permitted some addition to in- 
vestment holdings. Government is- 
sues rose $831,000,000, but a little 
over $800,000,000. of this amount 
consisted of Treasury bills. “Other” 


holdings, which continue to be chiefly | 


tax exempt securities, increased $59,- 


000,000 to a total $10,973,000,000 | 


which is just a little less than one- 
third of their total investments. 
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For Your Clients 


ANADIAN 


Patent, Copyright 
and Trademark... 


regulations are outlined in “Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,”’ just published as a service to 
American executives by Canada’s First Bank. 
Many other essential subjects, including Canadian 
taxes and company formation, are discussed. 


This booklet is one of a number of B of M publi- 
cations which may help you render broader ser- 
vice to your Canadian-minded customers. For a 
free copy write on your bank letterhead to our 
nearest U.S. office or to the Business Develop- 
ment Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-te- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
NEW YORK: 2 Wall St. © SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Special Representative's Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


| 850 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE ° RESOURCES EXCEED $3,300,000,000 


| 
First in 
@ Industrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 
of Foreign Capital 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 


-INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


LTHOUGH international upheavals 

A have caused some uneasiness 

in the market place within the 

last few weeks, at this writing the 

consensus remains with the bulls, 

while over-all volume continues to 
creep upward. 

Latest monthly figures reveal that, 
for the first four months of the year, 
about 402,000,000 shares changed 
hands, with heavy emphasis on low- 
priced stock. By comparison, during 
the same period last year, a little 
more than 247,000,000 shares were 
traded. 


Volume Causes Concern 


Admittedly, the large trading vol- 
ume has continued to concern some 
investors, especially those who lived 
through the ill-fated year of 1929. 
However, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has pointed out that under 
present conditions it would take an 
average volume of more than 31,000,- 
000 shares a day to achieve the turn- 
over ratio that prevailed in 1929. 

During that year the turnover ra- 
tio of listed stock was a mammoth 
119%. This year, while the volume 
has broken records, the turnover ra- 
tio is only 19% because nearly seven 
times as many shares are listed now, 
compared with 1929. The Exchange 
stated in its monthly publication that 
“the surprising part is not that vol- 
ume is so high, but that it has re- 
mained so low.” 


Mortgage Rates 


Interest rates on mortgages have 
been of some concern to the Adminis- 
tration and the banking fraternity. 
Decline of such rates to about 544% 
would seem to fulfill the expectations 
of Washington. 

Some rates are now in excess of 
6%. The Administration hopes that 
lower rates would have a beneficial 
effect on building and on private res- 
idential construction. 

A reduction in mortgage rates 
would not have too much of an effect 
on bank earnings, since that would 
be offset by higher rates on short- 
terms. 
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Investment Portfolio Changes 


ISING prices in all the invest- 
ment markets were an obvious 
invitation for managers of mutual 
funds and other institutional inves- 
tors to lighten their cash positions. 
The net result was that buying of 
securities overshadowed _ selling. 
There was a more fully invested posi- 
tion all around. 

The boom also reflected the release 
from the uncertainty of the election 
and what the new Administration 
would do, or propose to do. Even 
President Kennedy’s plan of special 
aid to Latin America, which is op- 
posed widely for many reasons, was 
taken seriously by investors. 


Some Examples 


Three direct and indirect examples 
were heavy buying of W. R. Grace 
on the chance that there might be a 
reduction in the loss from its ship- 
ping line operations. Since the ex- 
pansion of trade would lead to great- 
er communications’ requirements, 
there was growing interest in invest- 
ments in that industry. Favorites in 
that line were Western Union and 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph. 

The heavy buying in this and other 
areas of the markets was also attrib- 
uted to the thinking of old-timers, 
which is, while lip-service is being 
paid to economy and tax reform, all 
indications point to higher Govern- 
ment spending and more inflation. 

The pattern certainly was discern- 
ible. As in all bull markets, redemp- 
tion of fund shares rose. The first 
quarter of the year showed nearly 
half as many redemptions as new ac- 
quisitions. As long as the redemp- 
tions are not too large and cut too 
deeply into the portfolio as a whole, 
there still is an average net gain in 
the share asset value. 


Optimistic views by portfolio man- 
agers continued to be displayed in 
the air lines, especially United, which 
will soon be the largest air carrier in 
the U.S. Bank shares were not unpop- 
ular, despite relatively poor first 
quarter earnings, but portfolio man- 
agers were not quite as optimistic as 
a year ago, owing, perhaps, to the 
heretofore unresolved question of 
what is going to happen to interest 
rates. 

The food and beverage industries 
were likewise looked upon with fa- 
vor. Armour, Canadian Breweries, 
Pabst, and Coco-Cola were leaders 
while others were held to be over- 
priced. Appliances and specialties 
also attracted interest. 


The Minus Side 


On the minus side, not very widely 
known difficulties caused some selling 
in stocks like Parke Davis, Eli Lilly, 
Mead Johnson, and others. Unfavor- 
able publicity about price fixing 
caused reductions in holdings of Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse. 

Polaroid, which has made spectac- 
ular progress in the past, as has 
Eastman Kodak, suffered from profit 
taking. Although the percentages 
were small, selling predominated in 
aircrafts and missiles. 

Demand for plate glass securities 
was virtually non-existent. Agricul- 
tural shares were sold on balance, al- 
though a few funds added to their 
holdings in this area. Amusement 
and recreation issues have not done 
well. 

All told, it was a well balanced 
market. There was and is some con- 
cern that, while professional and in- 
stitutional investors adhere to sound 
value standards, some buyers are at- 
tracted by low-priced stocks rather 
than by inherent values. 
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How To Unlock A 
“Locked In” Situation 


Have you ever had a borrower who looked perfectly 
good to you for the amount you were lending but whose 
needs were such that he was becoming overly dependent 
on your continuing loan? 


Practically every banker encounters a situation which 
appears to be favorable, yet where the debtor finds it 
impossible to periodically liquidate his obligation. The 
loan, in such an instance, may violate sound banking 
practice and in time may come under criticism. 


Certainly no banker likes to tell a deserving borrower 
that the money is not available. The constructive solu- 
tion in such a situation is to call upon Commercial Factors 
Corporation. Through our factoring or accounts receiv- 
able financing arrangements we can relieve the bank of 
its role as a continuous financial partner. At the same 
time we welcome your participation with us. Thus you 
retain your relationship and everyone benefits by such 
an arrangement. 


For details on our continuing relationship with 
banks write for our free booklet, ““How and When Your 
Bank May Profitably Recommend the Services of Com- 
mercial. Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. 
Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. » MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 
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eardalong main 


Recent news about board chair- 
men appears below: 


First National Bank of Hawaii, Hon- 
olulu: CARL E. HANSON, president 
since 1951 becomes new board 
chairman, succeeding JOHN E. 
RUSSEL, who remains on board and 
as executive committee chairman. 
Mr. HANSON is succeeded by DAN 
E. DORMAN, executive vice-presi- 
dent since 1957. 


Hanson 


Citizens and Southern National Bank 
of South Carolina: HUGH C. LANE, 


chairman, was honored for 25 
years with C&S at a meeting and 
luncheon at Magnolia Gardens, 
S.C. 


Southern Arizona Bank and Trust 
Company, Phoenix: JOHN 
BRAHM, former president and di- 
rector of First National Bank of 
Arizona, becomes board vice-chair- 
man. 


Citizens and Southern National Bank 
of South Carolina, Columbia: AN- 
GUS E. BIRD, retired chairman, re- 


Pass Me Another Passbook—That Last One Was Delicious! 


“Button,” a six-month-old spaniel pup 
owned by depositor Mrs. John Welch is 
nibbling at his interest in that drive-in 
drawer. 

Teller Helen Leake, who mans the 
drive-in window at the Lima, Pa. branch 
of PROVIDENT TRADEMEN’S BANK, always 
pays the immediate dividend of a dog 


biscuit every time she returns Mrs. 
Welch’s deposit book in the drawer. 
“Button” insists on accompanying his 
mistress at her banking chores, and will 
probably be permitted to do so as long 
as the deposit book doesn’t meet the 
same crunchy fate as the toothsome dog 
biscuit. 


“Button,” Mrs. Welch, and Teller Leake 


Compiled by Marguerite Beck 


cently died at age 72. Mr. Bird had 
served as a member of the A.B.A. 
Advisory Committee on Federal 
Legislation, a director of the Char- 
lotte Branch of Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, of the advisory 
committee of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Columbia, 
and as a member of the executive 
council of the South Carolina 
Bankers Association. 


The Leonia (N.J.) Bank and Trust 
Company: J. F. SEAL, former pres- 
ident, becomes chairman. 


Newly-named bank presidents, 


listed by bank, include the fol- 
lowing: 


Metropolitan Bank of Miami, Fla.: 
EDUARDO MORALES, formerly senior 
vice-president, previously chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Mercantile National 
Bank, Miami. 


Eduardo 


Morales 


International Finance Corporation, 
Washington, D.C.: EUGENE R. 
BLACK, World Bank president and 
chairman, International Finance 
Corporation in addition succeeds 
ROBERT L. GARNER upon his retire- 
ment from the International Fi- 
nance Corporation’s presidency. 


Suncook (N.H.) Bank: HASCALL T. 
STIMSON, formerly executive vice- 
president, succeeds the late HARRY 
K. ROGERS. 


Bank of Hartsville, S.C.: ROBERT G. 
CLAWSON, from executive vice- 
president and director, succeeding 
the late JAMES L. COKER. 
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Boston (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank; ROBERT M. MorRGAN, former- 
ly vice-president and treasurer; he 
succeeds J. REED MORSE, who con- 
tinues as corporator and trustee. 


Rocky Mountain Bank, Lakewood, 
Colo.: JAMES A. WooD becomes 
president and chairman. 


Potomac Bank and Trust Company, 
newly-organized, Fairfax, Va.: 
JOHN R. WILLIAMS. 


John 
R. 
Williams 


Southern Bank and Trust Company, 
Greenville, 8.C.: THOMAS C. VAN- 
DIVER, former senior vice-president, 


South Carolina National 
Columbia. 


Bank, 


St. Louis (Mo.) Capital, Inc., small 
business investment company: 
WILLIAM B. DUNWAY, senior ana- 
lyst, Prudential Insurance Co. 


First National Bank, Longview, 
Tex.: FRED A. BLOODWORTH, who 
resigns as executive vice-president 
of American National Bank of 
Gadsden, Ala. MR. BLOODWORTH is 
a past president of the Alabama 
Bankers Association. 


Merchants and Planters’ Bank, 
Tchula, Miss.: RALPH L. Ray, for- 
merly cashier, executive vice-presi- 
dent and director. 


Security State Bank, McCamey, Tex. : 
DERWOOD LANGSTON, succeeding 
JOHN C. DUNAGAN, who becomes 
chairman. 


National Commercial Bank, Liberty, 
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Pretty staff members view exhibit 


Art Exhibit Depicts the Story of Money 


Prints of original paintings, commis- 
sioned by the American Express Com- 
pany, tell in a new way the oft-told 
“Story of Money” in the lobby of HARRIS 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK in Chicago. 


Mo.: RUSSELL H. STOCKSDALE, suc- 
ceeding LEWIS B. DOUGHERTY, JR. 
who becomes chairman. 


Bank of Duluth, Minn.: HAROLD J. 
KELLEY, formerly executive vice- 
president and cashier. 


Leonia (N.J.) Bank and Trust Com- 
pany: ROBERT B. HANSEN, who has 
been the bank’s chief executive. 


Bank of Commerce, Fort Worth, Tex. 
JOHN M. GRIFFITH, JR., formerly 
vice-president, previously with 


This series of 38 prints shows how 
coins, currency, letters of credit, travel- 
ers cheques and other money forms were 
created to meet specific needs, as well as 
the changes in the scope of bank service. 


Texas State Banking Department. 


Pan American Bank of Miami, Fla.: 
C. JAMES HUGHES recently presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Bank of Miami, 
and president, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Americas. 


Bankers Support UN and IMF Postage Stamp 


UNITED NATIONS. Seven major New 
York banks, all with overseas branches, 
recently honored the International 
Monetary Fund and the United Nations 
by posting both domestic and overseas 
mailings through the UN Post Office. 

Bankers Trust Company, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, The Hanover Bank, Chemi- 
cal Bank New York Trust Company, 
First National City Bank, Irving Trust 
Company and Manufacturers Trust 
Company officials and prominent phila- 
telists were then feted at a reception 
held at the UN to underscore the signifi- 
cance of this one in a long series of UN 
commemorative stamps. 

Among the brief addresses was an in- 
formal explanation given by David B. 
Vaughan, director of the UN Office of 
General Services on the value of making 
a UN mailing. Mr. Vaughan stressed its 
public relations value to the firm making 


the mailing, and its usefulness toward 
furthering the prestige and significance 
of the UN. Any individual or business 
may purchase United Nations stamps 
and mail individual or bulk mailings 
through the UN Post Office. 

The IMF stamp has been issued in 
four and seven cent denominations. 


Replica of IMF stamp 
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UBIQUITOUS 


...is another way to 
describe Credit Life 


Like Kilroy, we are 
nearly everywhere at 
once: our company is 
licensed in all 50 
states and Canada 
and our field men 
are stationed from 
coast to coast. One 
of them is near you; 
write us to learn 
how near. 


Credit Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Springfield, Ohio 


IF YOU DON’T HAVE 


A PERSONAL SUBSCRIPTION 


To BANKING, SUBSCRIBE 


RIGHT NOW TO THE 
MAGAZINE THAT TELLS 


YOU WHAT’S GOING ON 


IN YOUR FIELD 


$5 PER YEAR 


| Banker Appointed 
| Fund Chairman 

The National Association for Retard- 
ed Children has chosen a research fund 
board chairman from the banking com- 
munity. LEE J. MARINO, vice-president 
| and comptroller, Central Savings Bank 
of New York, has been appointed. 


| There’s a Mouse 
In the House! 

Banking informality in Houston, Tex. 
| reached a new high recently when a 


as soon as the door slid open at the bank- 


ing across the floor in fright. The head 
start gained by the mouse brought a 


tragic end as the tiny creature sped 
toward the cashier’s cage. An alert em- 


ployee intercepted it with her foot. No- | 


body was able to intercept the customer 


who sped out the bank door unidentified | 
and has not been seen in the bank since. | 


Mexican Promotions 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER: Banco | 


NACIONAL DE MExico, S. A., announces 
promotions to “director adjunto”—as- 
sistant deputy president—for Juan 
Gomez Domingues; Ladislao Lopez Ne- 
grete; and Alejandro Medina Mora. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


These Eggs Are All 
They’re Cracked Up to Be 


ZIONS FIRST NATIONAL BANK in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, got some Grade A 
Extra Large publicity when Reed Glau- 
ser, Salt Lake City egg producer, gave 


raw eggs. Newspaper and television 


gingerly! 


The Glauser family 


mouse joined a woman customer in a | 
self-service elevator in TEXAS NATIONAL | 
BANK. A scream-punctuated race began | 


ing floor, both woman and mouse speed- | 


his four young sons checks written on | 


coverage provided a re-enactment of | 
the four youngsters coming in to cash | 
their eggs, and the hand cancelling of | 
the eggs, which had to be done mighty 


when it’s 


modern 
compact 


MP Jr. coin Changers 


Speed Customer Service... 


make every teller more efficient. Compact 
MP coin changers keep transaction areas 
neat—change close at hand. Precision made 
to operate smoothly. MP changers respond 
to fingertip pressure —fast! You'll be 
amazed by the improvement in customer 
relations when you install MP. 


Only MP Coin Changers... 


combine top quality features and low cost 
in the nation’s value leading, semi-auto- 
matic machine. 

@ All mechanisms fully enclosed 

@ $125 capacity—pennies thru half-dollars 
@ Removable top tray and inner storage box 
@ Lightweight construction 

@ Smart hammertone finish, decoratorcolors 


Parts and workmanship fully guaranteed. 

Only $69. See the complete line of MP 
Coin Changers at your dealer or 
write for full information today! 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 
4000 Long Beach Avenue + Los Angeles 58, California 


Twice the CLASS 
at Half the COST 


That's what you get 
When you have ‘em 


EMBOSSED 


LETTERHEADS * BUSINESS CARDS 
ENVELOPES * DESK PADS 


| NEw automated process gives you the high class 


look without high prices. Choice of either Black, 
Gold or Silver embossed letterheads on 25% rag 
content paper—as low as $14.95 per thousand in- 
cludes imprinting of position or title line in raised 
printing. Comparably low prices on raised printed 
envelopes and desk pads. Business cards embossed 
and imprinted. No job too big, shipment within a 
few days after receipt of order. You can see the 
difference . . . you can feel the difference and... 
there’s a definite difference in cost. Send for free 
samples in attractive kit. No obligation. 
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for Texas and 7 Baking 


You'll see a beautiful sorporate 


contribute to greater banking efficiency, ir customers. Covering 
TWO FULL ACRES, it overlooks beautiful Burk Burnett Park. It has been described by the architects 
as “a glass box inside a steel cage.” m The lower level occupies aver 85,000 square feet, 3° 


connecting the main bank building, motor bank and 500 car 
corridor, moving stairs and elevators. m= The unique location of if Br NS 


he _ provides quick, convenient banking facilities for downtown, sui 


of-town areas. It is a dramatic addition to the - 
Fort Worth skyline. We dedicate it to the use and service of 
customers; individuals, business and banks. 


g 
= 
= 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FORT WORTH 


NUMBER ONE BURNETT PLAZA @ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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READY N OW... 


| New vice-presidents, and receni 
| changes in vice-presidential cai. 


o-to-date editions of the 
ABA Key Book are essential for efficient transit operation. 
They contain all changes and additions to the listings of routing 
numbers that have been made in the past year, including the 
many new routing numbers assigned to banks whose old numbers 


would not code properly for electronic scanning. 


$6.00 per copy 


Speed up transit work this year by ordering 
enough copies of the 1961 edition. Y 


RAND MSNALLY 


P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 
405 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


egories include: 


Commercial Bank of North Americ. 
New York, N.Y.: MELVIN H. SuH:- 
GAM. 


First Camden (N.J.) National Bank 
and Trust Company: ROBERT J. 
LOUNSBURY, FREDERICK J. SCHOLZ. 


Second District Securities Co., Inc., 
New York, N.Y.: JAMES G. GILSON 
joins as executive vice-president 
and director, leaving vice-presi- 
dency at Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company, Hartford. 


| Security National Bank of Long Is- 


land, Amityville, N.Y.: BENEDICT 
G. SOLM, vice-president, becomes 
executive board member of Long 
Island division of Better Business 
Bureau. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Hawley Elected 
NAMSB President 


The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
TUAL SAVINGS BANKS has elected officers 
for 1961-62 as follows: president, Sam- 
uel Hawley, president, Peoples Savings 
Bank, Bridgeport, Conn.; vice-presi- 
dent, John W. Kress, president and 
manager, Howard Savings Institutions, 
Newark, N. J.; treasurer, Alfred S. 
Mills, president, The Bank for Savings 
in the City of New York. Election was 
held at the association’s recent 41st an- 
nual convention in Philadelphia. 


Samuel Hawley 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the new 


FIRST 
CITY 


NATIONAL 
BAN kK of Houston 


Condensed 


as of April 12, 1961 


- 


44d 


LLL i 


// 


U. S. Government Bonds........... $188,386,029.48 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants...... 7,915,191.49 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock........ 1,650,000.00 
Other investments 1,247,648.15 199,198,869.12 
Furniture and Fixtures............ 1.00 
Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected................... 1,723,390.87 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit............... 5,511,414.12 
$720,003,045.43 
TOTAL. CAPITAL $ 61,496,818.04 
LIABILITIES 
DEPOSITS: 
Government __5,370,964.91 648,262,061.19 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. . $720,003 ,045.43 
June 1961 
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banking is a NEED-TO-KNOW business 


MERICAN 
PPRAISAL 


...and one in which it’s folly not to know. 
You need to know a man’s—or a 
company’s—physical assets, before you can 
reasonably consider applications for 
mortgage money. You need to 

know intangibles, before you can advise 
competently on many tax matters 

or mergers. You need to know the value 
of the stock of closely held corporations 
before you can make decisions 

on estate matters. 


Your every day starts with the need 

to know. And the one best way to know, 
with unquestionable accuracy and 

total documentation, is through your 
recommendation of the professional services 
of American Appraisal. Once your : 
customers avail themselves of these services, 
all doubts are dissipated. 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
New Orleans 
New York 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Dallas St. Louis 
Detroit San Francisco 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


| Hampton Bank, St. Louis, Mo.: Wiz- 
LIAM UNWIN becomes vice-}res- 
ident and cashier. 


McMahon-Kilroy Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.: RONALD M. KIMBALL joins, 
leaving vice-presidency of Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank, Chi- 
cago. 


| Bankers Trust Company, New York, 


N.Y.: ELLSWORTH #DONNELL, 
FRANK J. JONES, JOHN B. YOUNG. 


| The Puget Sound National Bank, Ta- 
coma, Wash.: A. R. WHITMAN be- 
comes senior vice-president. 


State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts, Richmond, Va.: Hor- 
ACE R. HARRISON, also cashier; B. 
W. TURNBULL, also trust officer. 


COMPAN Y. 
®) Bank of Nevada, Las Vegas: C. D. 


DON BROWN, also becomes trust 
officer heading new trust depart- 


also 
Home Office: 525 £. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
ed 1896 Wi 


Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 


Establi rld’s Largest Appraisal Authority Montreal and Toronto, Canada. 


( “bemun 


BEATTIE 


PHOTOMATIC 
SURVEILLANCE 
CAMERA SYSTEM 


System that combines 
| ‘deterrence with quick 

1ension. Write 
all the facts! 


BEATTIE-COLEMAN, INC. 

1000 North Olive Street, Anaheim, California 
Please send information on Beattie Surveillance 
Camera Systems 

Bank 
State 


ment. 


Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
N.Y.: KENNEDY RANDALL, JR., 
from assistant vice-president. 


Wilbur 
R. 


Hagerman 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: WILBUR R. HAGER- 
MAN, senior vice-president, retires 
after 51 years in banking. 


She Made a Slip-Up 
| In Her Night-Drop! 


Deposit at night? Why not, thought 
the lady customer. The drawer was 
clearly marked for night deposit, she 
had her salary check with her, and her 
daytimes certainly were too full to save 

the chore until tomorrow. 
| A few days later, the bank called to 
| inform her that she was overdrawn. 

“Absolutely not,” said the lady. 

“Certainly,” said the bank. 

But, she explained, she’d deposited a 
check just a few days before. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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this is an 
AMERICAN SIGN 


of “dollars in dairyland” 


In Marshfield, Wisconsin, Citizens National Bank is 
distinctively identified with this sign of good public 
service advertising. Day/Night, year-’round accurate 
time and temperature information provided by de- 
pendable Double TT. Signed by American. 


June is National Dairy Month 


this is an AMERICAN SIGN 
of good public service advertising 


June — time to salute America’s dairylands! Temperatures have 
turned pasturelands into lush forage — milk production reaches 
its peak. 35,000 processing plants across the nation hum a happy 
tune in this 10-billion dollar a year industry. Bankers in dairy- 
land know the importance of both time and temperature to their 
customers. 


AMERICAN SIGN recognizes this importance, also, as origina- 
tors and manufacturers of dependable Double TT® alternating 
time and temperature displays. Double TT accuracy, day and 
night, year in, year out is guaranteed, and backed by a nation- 
wide service organization. For complete information about this 
distinctive public service identification for your financial institu- 
tion, please write us, 8 South Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


AMERICAN SIGN 


& INDICATOR CORPORATION 


Offices in Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta and Seattle 


® Double TT is a registered trademark of American Sign & Indicator Corporation. Home Office — Spokane, Washington , . . Representatives serving every city. 
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Allison 
Coupon 


for payments 
of every kind 


> § 
ll 13 
18 19 20 
25 26 “#7 


BI-WEEKLY 
WEEKLY 
MONTHLY 
SEMI-MONTHLY 


There is an Allison Coupon Book 
just right for you if your volume 
is 100 accounts. . . or 1,000,000 
accounts. Allison Coupon Books 
bring you these advantages: 
prompter payments 
more level payments 
increased accuracy 
faster posting 
lower follow-up costs 
better customer relations 
minimum operating expenses 
lower acquisition costs 


informative booklet 
and samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me samples and information 
showing how Allison Coupon Books 
apply to every amount of volume. 


Name 


Firm 


City and State 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


No record of deposit said the bank. 
When and where did she deposit? 

In the night deposit box, she said. 

Impossible, said the bank. Only mer- 
chants with keys can do that. 


The lady and the bankers then went | 


to the outside wall of the Cameron Vil- 
lage branch of WACHOVIA BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Raleigh, N. C. 

“That’s where I did it,’”’ she said. And 
she had deposited her check, all right— 
straight through a crack in the brick 
wall. 


Bank officials couldn’t get under the | 
bank to get the check. Her boss issued a | 
new one. A mason has cemented that 


crack. And now she banks by day. 


More new vice-presidents 
and vice-presidential changes. 


Merchants National Bank of Port | 
Arthur, Tex.: G. E. MERCER, who | 
also retains title of cashier, and | 


D. S. HAMILTON. 


| Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., Los | 


Angeles: RONALD G. Ross, A. W. 
CLAUSEN. 


Richard 
A. 
Gock 


Central Valley National Bank, Oak- 
land, Calif.: RICHARD A. GOCK. 


Sommerset Trust Company, Somer- 
ville, N.J.: KARL F. NANN, also as- 
sistant trust officer. 


Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, | | 


N.Y.: HERMAN W. HEss, JASON H. 
STOCKDALE, GEORGE E. KRUGER, all 
former assistant vice-presidents. 


| Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., Ala- 


meda and San Mateo counties, re- 


spectively: GEORGE R. DAGNALL, 


VICTOR GILE. 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) National Bank: 


SPEROS G. DRELLES, from invest- | 


ment firm of Chaplin, McGuinness 
& Co. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


One of the 


3 biggest 


in Japan 


THE 


SANWA BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 
186 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 
LONDON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO TAIPEI 


New Ideas 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 


Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 


| WILLIAM 
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Hammermill 
Sentry Safety 
vuards your 
checks on the 
front and back! 


New Hammermill Sentry Safety 
shouts “STOP” the moment com- 
mercial ink eradicator is applied 
over ink writing. The surface design 
vanishes, a rash of warning words 
pops out, and the check-raising 
culprit gives up in despair. 

You get this instant protection on 
both sides of the check. Hammermill 
Sentry Safety guards endorsers, too. 


A smooth, level surface assures you 
accurate reproduction of type E-15B 
magnetic coding symbols. Ask vour 
bank stationer for free samples— 
in seven colors and white—and 
for more information. Or write to 
Hammermill Paper Co., 1501 Kast 
Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


HAMMERMILL 


SENTRY 
SAFETY 


THE PAPER YOU 
CAN BANK ON 


| 
| 
i 
June 1961 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1883 


1) (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


| ABBOTT 
8 | The Philadelphia (Pa.) National 
: Bank: CHARLES E. PANCOAST, III 
; 128th CONSECUTIVE 
from assistant vice-president. 

QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
| | United California Bank, San Fran- On May 25, 1961, the Board of 
cisco, Calif.: EUGENE J. WATT, sen- Directors declared the following quar- 
ior vice-president, retires after 40 terly dividends, payable July 1, 1961, 
years of banking service in North- to shareholders of record June 8, 1961: 
ern California and in Nevada. 


| 45 cents a share on Common Shares. 
Ball, Burge, & Kraus, Cleveland,| $1.00 a share on Preferred Shares. 


4 Ohio: EUGENE C. STUMM, formerly | Paul Gerden, Secretary 
ONE BANK vice-president, National City Bank | 
of Cleveland, Ohio, becomes Ohio) ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
and Western Pennsylvania repre-)- NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


SE RVE S sentative. 
* | Security First National Bank, Los| 
ALL ARIZONA “angeies, calif.: M. 


MOND. 


68 OFFICES Long Island Trust Company, Garden| 
Resources Over $680 Million 5 City, LL, N.Y.: WALTER E. Down-| Be 

1 ING, from assistant vice-president. = INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 

MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) Common Dividend No. 166 
| = A dividend of 62%¢ per 


Custer Named © share on the common 


i % stock of this Corporation 
has been declared pay- 


Howard W. Custer, vice-president, able June 15, 1961, to 
Peoples National Bank and Trust Com- & stockholders of record at 
pany, Norristown, Pa., has been elected = close of business May 
president of the Charge Account Bank- = 26, 1961. 
ers Association. Officers also elected at | a C. ALLAN FEE, 

: =" the CABA eighth annual convention, | % Vice President and Secretary 
a held in New York, included Charles L. 
YOUR NAME HERE \ Kilgore, assistant vice-president, In-| May 5, 1961 


—__ dianapolis Morris Plan, who was named | 


Howard W. Custer 
Are you wasting thousands of valuable 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their windows 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with 
TIMELY EVENTS’  attention-getting 


fluorescent displays featuring time, 


barometric pressure and outstanding 
newspictures. Custom designed to blend 
with your decor and priced as low as 
$2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS ‘HEART FUND 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Ill. | Defense 
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ELECTRIC 


NOW CHOOSE FROM 


STANLEY 
MAGIC-DOOR 
OPERATORS 


In selecting the right automatic 
door operator for your needs, 
it’s important to remember 
that all doors and all operating 
conditions are not the same; 
each installation requires 
proper selection and applica- 
tion of power and control. 
That's why Stanley manufac- 
tures not just one but three 
distinct types of operators: 
MAGIC-DOOR Hydraulic and 
Pneumatic Operators with the 
power and control features 
needed to handle the heaviest 


doors under the most severe. 


operating conditions . . . and 
now the new MAGIC-DOOR 


Electric Operator that teams 


Stanley quality with exceptional 
economy. When. you choose 
from the complete Stanley line, 
you can always be sure of the 
finest for any application! 


Now 
Conceoled-in-Header 
| or Visible Mounted 
ELECTRIC 
OPERATOR 


Packed with Power! 


Economically Priced 


Easy to Install 


NEW STANLEY MAGIC-DOOR® 


Flec tric Automatic 


Door Operating 
Equipment 


A new addition to the complete STANLEY MAGIC-DOOR line, this com- 
pact Electric Operator now makes automatic door operation—with all its 
advantages—economically practical for almost every type of commercial 
establishment. Designed for fast, easy, low-cost installation, this com- 
pact unit is realistically priced to fit limited budgets. And like all STANLEY 
MAGIC-DOOR Operators, it’s ruggedly constructed and amply powered 
to insure year after year of dependable service. 


Engineered to control doors from 30” to 42” in width and weighing 
up to 150 pounds, the Stanley Electric Operator is available as a con- 
cealed-in-the-header model for new construction or a visible mounting 
model for existing doors. For complete technical and application litera- 
ture and the name of the MAGIC-DOOR Distributor in your area, write 
today to Stanley Hardware, Division of The Stanley Works, MAGIC-DOOR 
SALES, Dept. F, 90 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 
S TA N | E Y This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.—hand tools ¢ power tools 
builders hardware industrial hardware ¢. drapery hardware ¢ automatic door controls aluminum windows stampings 


© springs ¢ coctings ¢ strip steel © steel strapping—made in 24 plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany, 
“REG. U, S, PAT. OFF. CANADIAN PLANTS: HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AND ROXTON POND, P,Q. 
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WAS 

NO. 3380 
ONE OF 
YOUR 
TRUSTED 
EMPLOYEES ? 


CENTRAL BONDING OFFICES: 
3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


His job: Assistant trust officer, Real 
Estate Department, mid-West bank. 
Married. Father of three. Employed 
20 years. During last five years had 
checks drawn for fictitious work on 
homes. Brought checks fo bank; ini- 
tialed, cashed them. Loss: $44,000. 

Fortunately, the bank was protected by a 
Bankers Blanket Bond issued by one of The 
Fund Insurance Companies. But $44,000 is a 
small amount compared to many bank losses 
today. Good reason why many bankers augment 
their Blanket Bond with The Fund’s Excess 
Fidelity Insurance (Form 28). It provides a 
million dollars of protection over and above a 
Blanket Bond, insures against a catastrophic 
fidelity loss—like an embezzlement concealed 
over a period of years. 

To safeguard your bank’s resources, contact 
a representative of The Fund in your area. 
He’s backed by The Fund of Experience. 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


Exchange Bank of Temple Terrace, 
Tampa, Fla.: MAx E. HOLLINGs- 
WORTH. 


| Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 


N.Y.: JAMES W. NORTH, from as- 
sistant vice-president; also ALBERT 
C. BOSSERT, JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN. 


The Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford: WALTER J. 
CONNOLLY, from Hartford office of 
investment firm, Hornblower & 
Weeks. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Tex. GEORGE J. WATTS, vice-presi- 
dent, becomes president of Dallas 
Advertising League. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: ROLLAND R. CARR, 
CHARLES A. STUTZ. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30. SEE PAGE 29 
FOR NEW STATE ASSOCIATION PRESI- 
DENTS. ) 


A Little Boy 
And Some Grownups 
R. Otis McClintock, left, senior board 


chairman of First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla., kicked 
off the observance of National Boys’ 
Club Week in April by presenting a mem- 
bership card in the Mabee Red Shield 
Boys’ Club to 6-year-old Leslie H. Sulli- 
van. With Mr. McClintock, who is a mem- 
ber of the Boys’ Club of America na- 
tional board, is Ed R. Patterson, head 
of the Mabee club board, and Captain 
Clay Stacher of the Salvation Army, ex- 
ecutive director of the club 
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New State Association Presidents 


1961-62 


Above, left to right: GEORGIA: George H. Joiner, executive vice-president, First State Bank of Albany; LOUISIANA: W. P. 
Sevier, Jr., president, Tallulah State Bank and Trust Company; ILLINOIS: Jacob W. Meyers, president, Corn Belt Bank, 
Bloomington; ALABAMA: W. T. Cothran, president, Bank for Savings and Trusts, Birmingham 


Above, left to right: SOUTH DAKOTA: C. C. Lind, president, First National Bank of Aberdeen; OHIO: Francis A. Mekus, 
president, Croghan Colonial Bank, Fremont; MISSOURI: B. M. Glassen, executive vice-president, Mechanics Bank and 
Trust Company, Moberly; MARYLAND: James P. Casbarian, board vice-chairman, Suburban Trust Company, Hyattsville 


Below, from left to right: TENNESSEE: Earl Reasor, board chairman, First Peoples Bank, Johnson City; TEXAS: L. S. Go- 
forth, president, Comfort State Bank; DELAWARE: Garland F. Potts, vice-president, Delaware Trust Company, Wilmington; 
NEW JERSEY: W. H. Keith, executive vice-president, National State Bank, Newark 


June 1961 
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THE COIN WRAPPERS and 
CORRELARY ITEMS HEREIN 
ARE THE LEADERS INSALES 


| is a vice-president, also becomes 


IN AMERICAIN BANKS and 


Fayette National Bank, Uniontown, 

OTH FR BUSI N ESS ES WH ERE Pa.: DONALD A. FISHER, from as- 
sistant vice-president; ROLLA M. 

VARNDELL, also becomes trust of- 


COINS ARE HANDLED Bae 


Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., Oak- 


IN VO LUM E land, Calif.: EDwarp L. S. EvANs. 


First National Bank in Greensburg, 


eee THIS FACT BESPEAKS THEIR QUALITY Pa.: JOSEPH K. ROBINSON becomes 


* senior vice-president. 


= Mellon National Bank and Trust 
TUBULAR 1 WARD HAMMER, from assistant 


WRAPPERS . vice-president and manager. 
GUNSHELL 


WRAPPERS 
FOR MACHINE 
FILLING 


THEY POP oPpEN! Here is real packaging 
They save 25% of time consumed in machine filling. nebeant roa, handied 
A slight pressure of the thumb and finger and they 
pop open’, yet pack flat. There are 1,000 of each de- a coins. Ends crimp tightly. Packed 1,000 to a 


nomination to a carton. In.6 colors for 6 different + 


MANUAL COIN COUNTER . | Central National Bank of Richmond, 


SPEEDS UP COIN COUNTING |  Va.: WILBUR R. Cross. 


Merely push Tubular Wrapper up from bottom, then 
count coins into the hopper, withdrew filled wrapper | | Security First National Bank, Los 


Angeles, Calif.: H. FRANK IVER- 
SON, vice-president, retires after 33 


years of service. 


LIFT PANS for COIN 
H. Frank 


Iverson 


errors. ST! sapny EXCL! United California Bank, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif.: RUDOLPH NOLTHEN- 
IUS, vice-president, retires after 45 
years with bank. 


Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., San 
| Francisco: HOWARD G. CHANN. 


WRITE TO cece | 
| Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
DEPT. 4 The C. L. DOWNEY CO. | N.Y.: RocerR A. LYON, PALMER 
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A fA | G. Edward é 
Hammer 
bod 
aging coins with this handy device. Made in 5 different Nom wv 
j size Stems of Bakelite for lightness and long service. wy THE 
COIN STORAGE TRAYS 
=, 
**Steel-Strong’’ Coin Trays afford a rapid system for ES 
handling wrapped coins. Teller merely counts number Sek REF 
trays and top rows of unfilled trays... giving S a= 
ong'’ Coin Trays permit fast loading of rou- “Steel-Strong” Lift Pans serve to accommodate 
Trays, limiting the exact amountofthecoin _ filled Coin Trays in the Tellet’s cage, and be- 
own by colored end labels, which always come a convenient carrier to and from the vaults 
color of the coin wrappers for easy identi- for night storage. illustration also shows Pan 
the coin denomination. Stamped from one _filled with loaded Coin Trays and the great ad- 
piece of heavy sheet steel, they are absolutely uni- vantage of all trays being the same length and 
form and nest perfectly at any height. Colored capac- | pcg secure stacking and per- 
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you can save as much as a day’s clearing time 
with our around-the-clock jet mail pickup service 


Special bank trucks now make regular pick- 
ups, day and night, at Chicago’s O’ Hare Field, 
as well as at Midway. Your mail can reach 
us one hour after the plane is unloaded... 
which. means that even if you’re on the West 
Coast, cash items sent by jet are available 


ONTINENTAL NATIONAL 


funds in just a few hours! We’ll gladly send 


you a supply of labels that will assure you this 
special service. Whether your cash items come 
by jet or not, you'll find Continental’s speed 
of processing (1,000 a minute!) a tremendous 
advantage. STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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FLORIDA MAN 
FINDS THIS EMBLEM LEADS 
THE WAY TO FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


Here, in part, is the letter that won for Mr. N. of Florida a prize in Christmas Club a 
Corporation’s 1960 Competition: 


“Eleven years ago I opened my first Christmas Club account. At first I was 
somewhat confused about the purpose of a bank account which does not pay 
interest. But as time went on, I became convinced that interest on the deposits was 
not the purpose of Christmas Club. 

“The real purpose of the club began to stand out with each deposit I made. 
It was the ‘habit of pre-decided and weekly systematic savings.’ 

“My first club helped my start in business, and my yearly Christmas Club 
checks have paid many tax bills or house repair bills which saved me many 
dollars in carrying charges. Christmas Club has also helped my credit rating in 
my bank. In fact, my Christmases are now really merry ones!” 


Mr. N., in learning to save and to use the services of his financial institution, is a living 
example of the two most important reasons for Christmas Club! 


1. It is the “kindergarten” that starts people on the road to financial 
responsibility. 


2. These people often become customers for the other services you offer. 


We would like to talk to you personally about about these and other advantages of Christ- 
mas Club. Our staff member for your area can give you complete information. A note to 
us will put him in touch with you. There is no obligation, of course. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 

230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 


DUE THIS (WEE ty 
| DUE THIS WEEK. 


Builds Character @ BuildsSavings @ Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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In an article on page 39, CHARLS E. WALKER, executive 
vice-president and executive manager of The American 
Bankers Association, looks at the remainder of 1961 
with optimism inspired by recent statistical indicators. 
His comments are based on a recent public address. 

A digest and charts bearing on the outlook appear on 
the next two pages. 


Making Sure the Monetary System 
Is Up-to-Date and Ready 


When President Bimson announced the appointment of 
Charls E. Walker as Executive Vice-president and Exec- 
utive Manager of The American Bankers Association he 
announced, also, that the Association would make a 
broad study of the purposes and objectives of the organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Bimson believes that the next few years will bring 
great challenges to the banks of the nation and the whole 
free world—challenges of such magnitude that they 
could mean defeat or victory in the cold war. 


Getting Ready for the Future 


The importance and timeliness of this project is about 
to be emphasized and underscored by a study which has 
been three years in the making by the Commission on 
Money and Credit, a group set up by the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

The results will be published in book form sometime 
in June. The range of subjects and the names of the dis- 
tinguished bankers, business and educational leaders 
connected with the study, all attest its great significance 
to the nation. July BANKING will carry a summary of the 
commission’s recommendations. 

The title of the book will be: MONEY AND CREDIT— 
Their Relationship to Jobs, Prices and Growth. 

The titles of the task forces provide a good picture of 
the scope of the inquiry: 

A. The Federal Reserve System 
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JUNE 1961 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


. Government Fiscal and Debt Management Policies 
and Other Treasury Monetary Activities 

. Activities of Other Federal] Credit Agencies 

. Private Financial Institutions: Their Role and 
Regulation 

. Money in Relation to Inflation, Employment, and 
Growth 

. Governmental Organization for Policy Determina- 
tion 

The personnel of each task force is made up for the 
most part of members of the commission. 


There was a large and distinguished group who served 
as staff members. 

The full commission held 12 meetings—37 working 
days in all—attended by all or most of the commission 
members. 

The task forces held 34 meetings, many of which last- 
ed three or more days. 

There were 108 outside research projects undertaken, 
resulting in papers and studies, many of which will be 
published after the publication of the full report by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 

Consultations were held with many trade associations, 
nine of which prepared monographs. 

Many questions were answered by the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve System. 

The report will be in these ten sections: 

. Introduction 

. Goals of Commission 

. Monetary Policy 

. The Public Debt 

. Fiscal Policy 

. Private Financial Institutions 

. Federal Credit Agencies 

. International-U.S. Balance of Payments 

. Choice and Combination of Policy Instruments 
. Organization and Coordination 

Some of the questions they will try to answer are 
these: 

Will more rapid growth be achieved by giving up some 
price stability or some economic freedom? 

In view of past developments and future needs, should 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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Home Mortgage Financing 
(billions of dollars) 


1955 1956 1957 1958 


Nonfarm mortgage recordings of 
$20,000 or less 
Less: Repayment on home 
mortgages 


Increase in home mortgages 


Increase in ownership 

Life insurance companies 

Mutual savings banks 

Savings and loan assoc. 

Corporate pension funds 

State and local gov’t 
retirement funds 

Credit unions 


Total savings institutions 


Commercial banks 

Business corporations 

Federal agencies 
Residual: Individuals & others 0.2 


Total 
Source: Bankers Trust, New York. 


Interest Rates on Conventional Loans, 


March 10, 1 961. 


Com’ lBariks, 

Ins, 
Los Angeles 6., Ihe: 
5%—6 
5%—6 
5%—6 
5%—6% 


Sav. Banks, 
SLA’s 
6%4—6% 

5%—6 
5%—6 
5%—6 
6 —6% 
5%—6.6 


Com’|Banks, Sav.Banks, 


Ins. Co.’s SLA’s 
Atlanta 5%—6 6 —6% 
Boston 5% 5% 
5%—6% 
5%—6 5%—6 
5%—6 6 —6% 
5%—6 5%—6 


Newark 
Phila. 
San Fran. 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Detroit 


Source: Survey by House .and Home magazine, April 1961. 


Currently, mortgage money appears to be in ample supply 
and mortgage rates in most areas are below the 6% level. 
But there seems to be no trace of a boom in housing. While 


IDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
(1947-49 =100) 


5 
jon. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
* Source: E. H. Boeckh & Assoc. & Dept. of Commerce 


Housing construction costs continue considerably above 1959 
levels. High prices of homes may be a deterring factor to new 
home buying. Preliminary census figures show that the rise 
in the number of housing units from 1950 to 1960 was 
greater than that for the population as a whole. This may 
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The Condition of Money and Credit 


The net increase in home mortgage debt 
is predicted to be about $11.8-billion in 
1961, according to a recent study by 
the Bankers Trust Company, New York. 
The bank’s 13th annual report on in. 
vestment trends indicates that the big. 
gest single source of new mortgage 
money again will be from savings and 
loan associations. 

Housing starts declined by about 
18%% last year and mortgage record. 
ings were off by about 9%. “These de. 
velopments in the course of 1960,” the 
bank notes, “were in striking contrast to 
the trend in earlier periods when housing 
starts and accordingly residential mort- 
gages, and other categories of morigage 
debt as well, tended to move upward 
against the business cycle. Contributing 
importantly to this variation in the be- 
havior of mortgage debt in 1960, espe- 
cially in the case of residential mort- 
gages, is the changed housing market, as 
indicated by increased vacancies and 
sluggish sales of both old and new 
homes.” 


1960 1961 
(est.) (proj.) 


1959 


«PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS. 
millions of dwefling units) 


Ree 


1959 1960 

Source: Dept. of Commerce 
housing starts have shown an improvement thus far in 1961, 
mortgage men anticipate starts of only some 1.2 million in 


the current calendar year. 


Source: Census Bureau, Dept. of Commerce 

indicate a good part of the demand for housing in the post- 
war period has been met. Also, the mortgage market has 
become more diversified. In 1960, rental structures accounted 
for 17% of all private residential building, compared with 


only 7% in 1955. 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS. Although the economy is officially described as 
recovering, this didn’t show up in April bank loans of some 
880 weekly reporting banks. Loan demand lagged. Total 
loans rapidly declined. Food and commodity dealers and 
especially metal companies paid off bank debts. Trade group 
went into contraseasonal decline. But real estate turned up 
for first time in 1% years. Consumer borrowing was weak. 
Finance company debt got to lowest level in years. Some 
increase in loans to securities dealers. 

RATES. Money market pressures generally have been light 
this spring. Spread between long- and short-term rates is 
less. Morgan-Guaranty has published study of interest rate 
relationships, 1951-61; tries to isolate seasonal and secular 
trends. 

Sec’y Dillon thinks it would be dangerous for short-term 

rates to go much lower; but considers 6% mortgage lending 
rate still too high. Gov’t would like to see it at 54%. Sec’y 
Dillon sees no justification for raising the banks’ prime 
rate. 
SAVINGS (difference between income and consumption) 
rose in first quarter. Preliminary data show following an- 
nual rates: 1960 last quarter, $27B; 1961 first quarter, $28B. 
While this figure may later be revised downward, it will 
still be better than last quarter. 

Lower long-term rates will tend to discourage saving; 
but if they induce home buying including downpayments, 
the latter will constitute savings. 

FEDERAL BUDGET. March revised estimates put deficits 
at $2.2B for fiscal 1961; $2.8B for 1962. The April 20 tax 
package assumes revenue losses and gains it suggests will 
offset each other, but Congress reportedly isn’t buying the 
whole package. Nor did it accept the whole highway pack- 
age. Diversion of funds from general fund into highway 
trust fund also will add to deficit. 

INFLATION won’t ensue from the budgeted deficits, Sec’y 
Dillon assures us, as economy is working well below capac- 
ity. Even fairly fast recovery will need more than a year 
to. approach capacity. 


General Indicators 


GNP in 1960 ceased growing, but didn’t decline. The $503.2B 
total may increase to $508-9B in 1961 whereas, with normal 
growth, it would reach annual total of about $518B. We may 
get that rate in the 4th quarter. 

PERSONAL INCOME, $409.6B in March, was $3B higher 
than February (annual rates). Half the increase was the 
VA’s life insurance rebate. Commerce Dep’t has analysis of 
1960 personal income flow by states. 

NATIONAL INCOME includes employees’ compensation, 
proprietors’ and rental income, corporate profits, and net 
interest. Profits data are months late, so 1960 national in- 
come isn’t computed yet, as we write. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION has been rather steady the 
past few weeks. Steel and auto improvement is helping. 
The bottom of the recession. probably was touched late in 
the winter. Federal Reserve Bulletin and Chartbook carry 
this index regularly. 


Spending 
GOVERNMENT is spending in various directions to stimu- 


late the economy. Many Government economists say budget 
shouldn’t be balanced until unemployment gets down to 4% 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


of labor force. They say it would need a GNP annual rate 
of $530B in the 4th quarter to reduce unemployment to 4%. 
BUSINESS. McGraw-Hill survey of plant and equipment 
spending plans points promisingly upward in second half. 
April 29 Busines Week notes that during upswings busi- 
ness always tends to underestimate its spending plans. Even 
without that, 4th quarter will be near record. 
CONSUMER. Going pretty well. Retail sales, especially 
durables, look better. A good sign is increased 2nd quarter 
auto production schedule. 


Prices 


CONSUMER. Still pretty stable. March saw a'slight rise 
in auto prices, instead of the normal seasonal decline. Food- 
stuffs declined moderately, but services creep ever upward. 
Average consumer prices should be somewhat higher by 
year-end. 

WHOLESALE. Stable, on the whole. Business pick-up has 
begun to affect some sensitive commodities: steel scrap and 
nonferrous metals. Lumber, declining fairly steadily since 
mid-1959, rose in March, reflecting recession production cut- 
backs. Textiles, weak, should soon stabilize. 


Employment 


UNEMPLOYMENT CLAIMS have been dropping sharply; 
more than seasonally since Feb. peak. Total unemployment 
dropped 533,000 in April. 

EMPLOYMENT in April rose to 65,734,000 or about 93% 
of the total labor force. Both employment and unemploy- 
ment are expected to rise in June with the seasonal influx 
of students seeking jobs. 


General Categories 


CONSTRUCTION is a bit better than expected, except for 
housing. Lower mortgage interest rates cannot help 1961 
housing much. The building season has been in full swing 
for some time. June-Aug. projects are already decided. Gov’t 
expects 1961 housing will be 3-4% above 1960. Lower inter- 
est rates could stimulate 1962 housing, provided 1961 homes 
sell well. 

AGRICULTURE. April prices received by farmers dropped 
2%. With farm costs at record high, parity ratio declined 
from 80 to 79, where it will stay for a while. By year-end it 
may be better than 1960. Effect of raising price supports 
will become apparent in the second half of 1961. 
CHEMICALS seem slightly better. As economy gains, so 


. will chemicals. They didn’t decline as much as general busi- 


ness. The industry’s big problem aren’t sales, but profits. 
Sales prospects are good: 1961 3-5% above 1960. 
ELECTRONICS industries continue to expect 1961 to ex- 
ceed 1960 business. Some consumer items declined heavily 
in the first quarter. Phonographs, radios, and TVs have a 
long way to come back. By late summer strong upswing is 
anticipated, but not equaling the pace of recent years. 
TEXTILES. Cotton outlook is brighter than for many 
months, with some pick-up in business. Imports staying at 
about 1960 level. By June Government should reveal its 
textile policy. Kennedy reportedly has turned down import 
quotas. 

Mild upturn in woolens is expected. Prices are fairly firm. 
A steady increase of imports clouds the picture. On the 
whole, the prospect is mildly favorable. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Washington 


Taxes: Equality; Withholding . . . 


Mergers . . . Disclosure 


PHOMAS W. MILES 


ITHIN the space of two weeks 

\\) the prospects for tax uniform- 

ity legislation in this session 
of Congress rose to an unprecedent- 
ed peak, then fell back a few points, 
and finally went up again to a most 
promising position. 

The sequence of these develop- 
ments went something like this: 

In his tax message of April 20 
President Kennedy called for a Con- 
gressional review of the bad debt re- 
serve treatment presently accorded 
savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings’ banks. The hopes of 
commercial bankers soared. 

This was followed by an announce- 
ment by Chairman Wilbur D. Mills 
that his House Ways and Means 
Committee would begin hearings 
May 3 on the President’s revenue 
program. That looked like a step to- 
ward implementation. 

But a few days later it developed 
that Treasury was not ready to tes- 
tify on taxation of mutual financial 
institutions and that the subject 
would not be considered at the hear- 
ings. That was disappointing but 
short-lived because at the outset of 
the hearings Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Douglas Dillon stated that 
Treasury would have a proposal in 
this area by June. This raised bank- 
ers’ hopes. 

The pertinent paragraph in the 
President’s message was this: 

“Some of the most important types 
of private savings and lending insti- 
tutions in the country are accorded 
tax deductible reserve provisions 
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which substantially reduce or elimi- 
nate their Federal income tax liabil- 
ity. These provisions should be 
reviewed with the aim of assuring 
non-discriminatory treatment.” 

With reference to the taxation of 
cooperatives and fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, as well as mutual 
financial institutions, the President 
said: “Remedial legislation in these 
fields would enlarge the revenues 
and contribute to a fair and sound 
tax structure.” Concluding his mes- 
sage, Mr. Kennedy pointed out that 
“these items need to be done now,” 
although he explained that they are 
only the first step in a program aimed 
at thorough tax reform. 

Commercial bankers were indeed 
pleased at the President’s request for 
a Congressional review of tax in- 
equality among financial institutions 
and the definite indication that the 
Chief Executive is aware of the 
problem. 


Tax Matters Limited 


In announcing the hearings Mr. 
Mills made it plain that only those 
proposals set forth in the message 
would be considered by the commit- 
tee; no other tax matter was to be 
taken up until the next session. This 
emphasized the fact that if a study 
by Congress of the bad debt reserves 
of private savings and lending insti- 
tutions had not been requested in 
the message the matter would not 
have come up at all in 1961. 

President Carl A. Bimson of the 
American Bankers Association was 


quick to point out that the objectives 
of this recommendation are provided 
for in bills already introduced in the 
House by Representatives Harrison 
of Virginia and Curtis of Missouri. 
Congress, then, hada ready-made vehi- 
cle by which it can proceed to elimi- 
nate at least one of the economic in- 
justices within our society which Mr. 
Kennedy had mentioned. For a few 
days, at least, many people thought 
the lawmakers would do just that. 


Awaits Treasury Studies 


But on April 25, Chairman Mills 
released a letter from Treasury Sec- 
retary Dillon in which the Secretary 
said he was not prepared to testify 
at the current hearings with respect 
to the tax deductible reserve provi- 
sions of private savings and lending 
institutions. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, Mr. Dillon explained, had not 
completed its studies on the subject 
and did not wish to submit its views 
until the studies are concluded. 
Chairman Mills acceded to the Treas- 
ury’s wishes and announced that the 
hearings would not cover this portion 
of the President’s tax recommenda- 
tions. 

No indication was given by the 
Treasury as to when the studies 
would be completed. Chairman Mills 
said only that the recommendations 
would be made public when they are 
received and public hearings will be 
held before his committee takes ac- 
tion. 

When Secretary Dillon presented 
his opening statement to the commit- 
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tee on May 38 he sprang a surprise 
by (ffering the information that the 
Treisury’s studies would be com- 
pleted sometime in June and that 
recommendations would at that time 
be presented to Congress. 

Under questioning by Representa- 
tive Harrison the next day the Sec- 
retary said his proposals might even 
be ready toward the end of May, in 
time to be included in the present 
hearings or shortly thereafter. 


Agencies Consulted 


Numerous questions arose from 
the initial postponement, but these 
appear to have been answered satis- 
factorily. Fears that the “need for 
further study” was merely an old 
Government dodge, rather than a 
legitimate quest for more adequate 
information, were unfounded. In 
seeking such information, the Treas- 
ury is consulting with interested 
Government agencies, including the 
Federal Reserve Board, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and 
the Comptroller’s Office. 

To be called in also are representa- 
tives of the: financial institutions 
which will be affected by any pro- 
posed legislation. The A.B.A: ‘has of- 
fered to cooperate with the Secretary 
in helping the Treasury to arrive at 
the best possible solution and will, 
of course, stress the Harrison-Cur- 
tis approach of simply repealing the 
12% bad debt reserve now accorded 
savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks. 

The tax hearings may last into 
July, giving Chairman Mills the op- 
tion of broadening the present sched- 
ule to include tax uniformity or to 
set separate hearings for this issue 
after the other recommendations 
have been dealt with. 


Outlook: “Better Than Ever’ 


Thus, the outlook for remedial tax 
legislation is better than it ever has 
been, although for a while commer- 
cial bankers thought the Harrison- 
Curtis proposal would be under 
consideration by Ways and Means 
during the current hearings. At least 
they can now look to hearings later 
this summer and to support from the 
Administration for action on the 
problem. Congress, incidentally, will 
not be adjourning as early as some 
of its members had hoped. 

The President stressed the need 
for immediate Congressional action 
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and asked that his recommendations 
be treated as a package, in order that 
revenue lost through one proposal be 
regained by the elimination of cer- 
tain defects and inequities in the 
present tax structure. In a press con- 
ference, Mr. Kennedy spoke of the 
careful attention the whole tax pro- 
gram had received from the Treas- 
ury and from the Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers. “It had the strong 
support of Mr. Dillon and others who 
have given this matter great consid- 
eration,” he said. 

There is good reason for viewing 
the delay optimistically in view of 
the political complexities of the Pres- 
ident’s program. His tax credit. plan 
for business met with outspoken op- 
position from Republican members 
of Congress, as did most of the other 
tax . recommendations. Democrats, 
generally, had very little to say about 
the program at first. In recent weeks 
some have become more vocal in their 
criticism of Mr. Kennedy’s recom- 
mendations, an attitude which was 
especially evident during the first 
days of the hearings. 


Business-Labor Views 


In addition, both business and la- 
bor expressed disapproval of the in- 
vestment tax incentive scheme, but 
for different reasons. Business favors 
a more liberal depreciation law rath- 
er than tax credits, and labor thinks 
the tax incentive for modernization 


“Think of the boost it will give the economy” 


and expansion is not the proposal 
most conducive to economic growth 
that could have been advanced. Both 
viewpoints can claim a substantial 
number of votes in Congress. 

This multi-pronged opposition is 
bound to cause some trouble for the 
tax program, and the President fore- 
sees a hard fight. Thus, in a way, it 
would be better, perhaps, if measures 
to provide tax uniformity among fi- 
nancial institutions are not included 
as part of the political melee that is 
almost certain to take place during 
the hearings now in progress. 


Withholding Rate 


Another section of the tax message 
brought an anticipated recommenda- 
tion which, if enacted, would mean 
a good deal of trouble for banks and 
other dividend and interest payers. 

The President asked for legislation 
“to provide for a 20% withholding 
rate on corporate dividends and tax- 
able investment type interest, effec- 
tive January 1, 1962, under a system 
which would not require the prepara- 
tion of withholding statements to be 
sent to recipients.” He contended 
that it would place a relatively light 
burden of compliance on banks and 
other dividend and interest payers. 
This contention does not exactly fit 
with the ideas which dividend and 
interest payers themselves have. 

The joint educational program un- 
dertaken two years ago by banks and 
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the Treasury to inform dividend and 
interest recipients of their obliga- 
tions has not appreciably lessened 
the gap in reporting, according to 
the President. He estimates that 
about $3-billion of taxable interest 
and dividends goes unreported each 
year. He calculated that his proposal 
would increase revenue by about 
$600,000,000 a year. 

Representatives of commercial 
banks, savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, the stock ex- 
change, and others have met often 
with Treasury officials in an attempt 
to present the many problems in- 
volved in a withholding system. They 
were able to effect some modifica- 
tions. But even though the Treasury 
knows all the complexities and hard- 
ships of withholding, it is still going 
ahead with approval of the idea. 

As the chief revenue gainer for off- 
setting the cost of the investment tax 
credit, withholding will be strongly 
urged by the Administration. There 
are indications, however, that some 
compromises will be made with the 
original “blanket” withholding pro- 
posal, such as elimination of school 
savers and other low income individ- 
uals from the requirements. Congress 
finds itself in a difficult spot on this 
one. 

It is reluctant to provide an out- 
flow of funds through the tax credit 
plan without passing legislation to 
bring some money back, while at the 
same time there is a recognition of 
the many burdens which would be 
placed on constituents by mandatory 
tax withholding on dividends and in- 
terest. 


ADP for Tax Returns 


Withholding will be ninth on the 
list of 11 tax recommendations be- 
fore Ways and Means. The A.B.A. 
was scheduled to testify on May 26. 

A possible solution to this problem, 
from banking’s standpoint, might be 
found when automatic data process- 
ing (known as ADP) becomes fully 
operative in all internal revenue dis- 
tricts about four or five years from 
now. The President also asked for 
legislation authorizing taxpayer ac- 
count numbers, which are to be an in- 
tegral part of ADP. Social Security 
numbers would serve as account 
numbers. If a person did not have a 
Social Security number, he would be 
given a number for this purpose. 

Adoption of a numbering system 
for taxpayer accounts will raise its 
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own problems for banks and others. 
One of the biggest will be the con- 
version of existing equipment to the 
new system. Account numbering 
would require 9-digit computers, 
while present bank equipment is 
geared to fewer digits. But the Pres- 
ident had a point when he said: “A 
system of identifying taxpayer ac- 
count numbers, which would make 
possible the bringing together of all 
tax data for any one particular tax- 
payer, is an essential part of such an 


improved collection and enforcem: 
program.” 

If it proves to be as successful < 
the President hopes, there shoulc 
little or no need for mandatory <a 
withholding on dividends and int 
est. 


“Truth in Lending” 

Senator Paul Douglas (D., I[il.) 
and 21 co-sponsors have introduced 
again an interest disclosure bill. This 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 


ICA Urges More Firms to Export 


Manuracrurine firms that sell 
their products only domestically are 
losing potential profits, and, conse- 
quently, banks that have these firms 
as depositors are also missing a valu- 
able source of income. 

According to the Intercredit Agen- 
cy, a private concern that insures ex- 
ports, banks could do a great deal to 
help manufacturers, especially the 
smal] firms, get into the export busi- 
ness. With this idea in mind, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion has published a directive which 
will help bankers provide informa- 
tion for customers who are interested 
in selling abroad. 

A manufacturer should be aware 
that doing business abroad is almost 
like doing business at home, the ICA 
states—it is mostly a matter of ship- 
ping a greater distance. 

Secondly, a customer will probably 
ask about credit risks, which are ac- 
tually less on export business than on 
domestic business. The exporter 
must pick his buyers, the ICA says, 


“Why on earth would 
the First National Bank 
send me a present?” 


just as he does at home, and the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
will help the manufacturer make his 
selection. 

The Bureau will also provide a list 
of foreign customers to whom cata- 
logs should be sent or personal con- 
tact made. 

If a manufacturer feels that he 
needs an expert to help him get start- 
ed, he can hire one on a commission 
basis. Such export managers are 
available to handle several noncom- 
peting lines in the same class of 
goods, and the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce will help locate him. The 
export manager will handle all export 
details. 

Finally, if the manufacturer needs 
more credit than his local bank can 
furnish, the Export-Import Bank 
may be called in as a partner in the 
deal. 

More detailed information can be 
had from the Office of Small Busi- 
ness, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Business Recovery 


and the Balance of Payments 


Here are the highlights of remarks 
by Dr. Charls E. Walker at the 


Arkansas Bankers Convention 


tic business activity that now 

appears to be underway makes 
it all the more important that this 
nation come to grips resolutely with 
its underlying balance of payments 
problem. Signs of a strong advance 
in economic activity are many and 
convincing. Among the most notable 
are the pronounced April increases in 
industrial production, business or- 
ders, personal income, and factory 
payrolls and employment. As is typi- 
cal in recovery periods, unemploy- 
ment is lagging behind other signif- 
icant measures of business activity. 
However, if the over-all advance con- 
tinues at its early pace, unemploy- 
ment should, with allowance for sea- 
sonal factors, shrink markedly in 
coming months. 

Thus there is every indication that 
the business slump which began 
about a year ago has been short-lived 
and, of primary significance, one of 
the mildest on record. Its brevity and 
mildness—along with the apparent 
strength of the recovery—give cur- 
rent testimony to the inherent 
strength and resiliency of our system 
of free economic choice. 


Tie VIGOROUS recovery in domes- 


A Cloud on the Horizon 


While observing silver linings, 
however, we should not blind our- 
selves to the clouds. In this instance, 
the cloud that sobers our optimistic 
view of the domestic business scene 
is the balance of payments problem— 
that of bringing our total interna- 
tional receipts and payments into 
reasonable and sustainable relation- 
ship. During the past three years, the 
payments abroad of this nation’s in- 
dividuals, businesses, and Govern- 
ment have exceeded receipts by an 
annual average of between $314- and 


June 1961 


$4-billion—adding up to an impres- 
sive and disturbing total, in the 
three-year span, of more than $11- 
billion. Although the outlook for 1961 
is better—partly because of a larger 
margin between sales of goods and 
services abroad and purchases, and 
partly because of a diminution in the 
short-term capital outflow—the up- 
surge in domestic. business activity 
that appears to be in prospect could 
serve to intensify our basic balance 
of payments problem. 


Reason for Paradox 


This disturbing paradox arises 
from two factors. First, our strong 
position on international current 
account (that is, the relationship be- 
tween purchases and sales of goods 
and services abroad, other than mili- 
tary expenditures, which stood at 
$7-billion in our favor last year and 
apparently improved. somewhat in 
the first quarter of 1961) has re- 
sulted primarily from the slackening 
in business activity in this country 
and the continuing boom in Western 
Europe and Japan. The boom abroad 
has intensified demand for our ex- 
ports, thus increasing our current 
receipts; and the slump in this coun- 
try has dampened our demand for 
imports, which has decreased our 
current payments. While the result 
has been a so-called “current account 
surplus” of truly impressive size, it 
is important to emphasize that this 
surplus is still $1.5-billion less than 
the total amount of dollars flowing 
abroad in 1960 in connection with 
‘“noncurrent” items, which include 
military expenditures, economic as- 
sistance, net private foreign invest- 
ments, and individual remittances. 
Thus it is manifest that, if business 
activity expands in this country at a 


rapid pace, as it promises to do, our 
demand for foreign goods and serv- 
ices will rise; this will tend to shrink 
our current account surplus and 
thereby enlarge the basic balance of 
payments deficit. Moreover, while the 
boom abroad still shows no signs of 
abating, we cannot count on its con- 
tinuing indefinitely. Any slackening 
in economic activity in Western Eu- 
rope and Japan would, of course, tend 
to reduce the demand for American 
exports, dig further into our current 
account surplus, and add to the basic 
balance of payments deficit. 


Another Important Force 


But business recovery the 
United States could well carry with 
it another force that may impair our 
capacity to maintain a surplus on 
current account sufficient to offset 
the large outpayments of dollars 
associated with other programs and 
activities. I refer to the pressing 
need for remaining competitive— 
and of increasing our competitive- 
ness—with industry in Western Eu- 
rope and Japan. It is incorrect to say 
that we have already priced ourselves 
out of world markets; our huge cur- 
rent surplus is positive proof to the 
contrary. But as we all know, busi- 
ness recovery, with expanding de- 
mand, sales, and profits, carries with 
it the seeds of rising costs and prices. 
If, in the impending recovery, we 
fail to keep our costs and prices in 
line with our foreign competitors, 
then we may indeed be in trouble. 
Such an eventuality would tend to 
price us out of international markets, 
thereby reducing our current ac- 
count surplus and increasing the 
basic payments deficit. More impor- 
tantly, a demonstration of inability 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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Is Competition the Final Test 


in Bank Mergers? 


HERBERT BRATTER 


delphia has scheduled for early 

June the suit by the Justice De- 
partment to stop the Comptroller- 
approved merger of the Philadelphia 
National Bank and the Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank on the grounds 
that it violates the antitrust laws. 
The court’s decision could have far- 
reaching effects, but it may be many 
months before it is known. Pending 
also is another Justice Department 
bank merger suit in Lexington, Ky. 


Te U.S. District Court in Phila- 


Recent Developments 


Since our survey of the bank merg- 
er scene in BANKING for April, there 
have been several developments. In 
March, Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon, speaking for himself and 
Comptroller Gidney, wrote Attorney 
General Kennedy confirming their 
joint understanding. By that under- 
standing, where the views of the 
Comptroller and the Antitrust Di- 
vision conflict as to approval of a 
proposed bank merger and where 
the Justice Department would feel 
obliged to bring suit under the anti- 
trust laws, the Comptroller’s final of- 
ficial approval of the merger will be 
deferred. The understanding will re- 
main in effect only so long as Messrs. 
Dillon, Gidney, and Kennedy contin- 
ue to occupy their present positions. 
Moreover, the understanding is to be 
subject to review by not later than 
September 30 in the light of the cir- 
cumstances then prevailing. The aim 
of the understanding is to avoid a 
proliferation of suits. 

The Federal Reserve Board mean- 
while continues to process bank 
mergers according to its interpreta- 
tion of its duties under the 1960 law. 
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There is disagreement among the Justice Department, 


Federal Reserve Board, Comptroller of the Currency, 


and FDIC; but the muddy water shows signs of clearing. 


In April it approved the merger of 
State Street Trust Company and 
Rockland-Atlas in Mr. Kennedy’s 
home state; also the merger of Liber- 
ty Bank & Trust Company, Buffalo, 
and Erie County Trust Company, 
East Aurora, N.Y. The Board feels 
that its responsibility under the 
merger law is clear cut, but it would 
be interested in a court ¢élarification 
of its duties. The fact that the Jus- 
tice Department has a different kind 
of responsibility under the antitrust 
laws is fully appreciated at the 
Board. 

The Boston merger, mentioned 
above, was opposed by Justice on the 
grounds that it would lessen compe- 
tition. Although not disagreeing with 
Justice on this point, the Board’s 
majority ruled that other considera- 
tions laid down in the 1960 act out- 
weighed the competitive factor. The 
Board’s stand, it is thought, may 
evoke criticism of the Dillon-Gidney- 
Kennedy understanding. 


No Judicial Review 


At the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting in May Senator Estes 
Kefauver referred to the fact that 
the 1960 bank merger legislation 
made no provision for public hearings 
or judicial review in the event that 
the Attorney General or one of the 
banking agencies opposed a merger 
about to be approved by another of 
the agencies. The Senator also sug- 
gested amending the 1960 act to apply 
to banks the more stringent Clayton 
Act, Section 7, standards. 

These three proposals were specific- 
ally and strongly rejected by the 
Senate, when in 1959 it defeated the 
O’Mahoney amendment by 55 to 29. 


Representative Wright Patman 
(D., Tex.) in April introduced a joint 
resolution which, if enacted, would 
have the force of law. It would halt 
until 1965 all bank mergers, consoli- 
dations, and acquisitions excepting 
where necessary to keep a bank open. 
The resolution assumes that it “may 
take many months and even years to 
complete adjudication of the anti- 
trust actions recently initiated.” So 
long as no Senate counterpart of the 
Patman resolution is introduced, it 
will be given no formal Senate com- 
mittee consideration unless passed 
by the House. 


Merger Rate “High” 


Mr. Patman considers the rate of 
bank mergers extremely high, with, 
“1,353 such mergers occurring dur- 
ing .. . 1935 to 1960.” The accom- 
panying table, based on FDIC data, 
shows bank absorptions, consolida- 
tions, and mergers and total banking 
offices in each year of the past dec- 
ade. 

In March Sen. Robertson, describ- 
ing himself as the “patron” of the 
1960 merger bill, spoke in the Senate 
on the proposed merger of Manufac- 
turers Trust and Hanover and what 
he called “a million dollar bonus” 
to Manufacturers Trust’s chairman. 
Sen. Robertson stated: “I have been 
a bit disturbed by the recent increase 
in the number of bank mergers and 
what would appear in some instances 
to be a basis of merger that, instead 
of promoting economy and efficiency 
in order that the banks may gradual- 
ly reduce charges made to borrowers, 
they appear to be actually moving in 
the opposite direction.” 

Another recent development was 
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an address by former Indiana Con- ord of bank mergers since the 1960 


gressman and Banking Committee 
member Joseph Barr, now assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
Congressional matters and, accord- 
ing to a newspaper account, under 
serious consideration for the position 
of Comptroller of the Currency. Mr. 
Barr suggested that the wrong kinds 
of bank mergers have been approved 
since the 1960 law, not in accordance 
with what the Congress intended. 
The intention, he said, was that 
mergers should result in better serv- 
ice, not merely in bigger banks. A 
bank charter, he said, is the right to 
provide service, not to make money. 


New York Plans Affected 


Developments in New York State 
affect several bank merger plans, The 
Banking Board in April disapproved 
Bankers Trust Company’s plan to 
create a holding company with Coun- 
ty Trust Company, White Plains, on 
the grounds that the resultant con- 
solidation of assets would exceed the 
limits of effective competition. Bank- 
ing Superintendent Clark held that, 
if the proposed merger of First Na- 
tional City and the National Bank of 
Westchester also went through, 75% 
of Westchester’s banking assets 
would be in two institutions. The 
First National City’s proposal, which 
comes before the Comptroller, may 
be affected by the Dillon understand- 
ing with Justice. But the Banking 
Board’s April decision may not augur 
well for the plans of Morgan Guaran- 
ty Trust for a statewide holding com- 
pany or for the proposed merger of 
Manufacturers Trust and Hanover. 

At the April annual meeting of the 
Independent Bankers Association, 
President O. D. Hansen cited the rec- 


law, saying: “I believe the record 
speaks for itself. Either we need 
tighter enforcement of the so-called 
merger control law, or we need 
stronger legislation.” He described 
as “a ray of hope” the Justice De- 
partment’s stepped-up activities. 


No Sign of “Agreement” 


While the Attorney General in a 
press conference expressed the inten- 
tion to obtain from FDIC and the 
Federal Reserve Board understand- 
ings similar to that with Sec. Dillon 
described above, no such move has 
come to our attention. 

The FDIC, like the Board, is con- 
tinuing to consider merger applica- 
tions just as it has been all along 
and, like the Board, shows no sign 
of entering into a “moratorium” 
agreement with Justice. 

At the heart of the confusing bank 
merger scene is the matter of com- 
petition. To banks “competition” 
calls to mind their rivals for loans 
and deposits: other banks, savings 
and loan associations, credit unions, 
life insurance companies, finance 
companies, factors, and the like. Oth- 
ers are concerned not only with com- 
petition for banking’s sake, but for 
the sake of borrowers. These, it is 
held, should, wherever possible, have 
a choice of banks. In the Senate de- 
bate on the 1960 bill—which was in 
the form of an amendment to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act—to 
require Federal approval for merg- 
ers and consolidations of insured 
banks, there was considerable dis- 
cussion of the competitive factors as 
compared with other factors to be 
taken into account by the supervisory 
agencies when deciding upon a merg- 


Bank mergers and number of banking offices in continental 


U.S. and other areas, 1951-1960 


Year Number of absorptions, 


consolidations, and mergers, 


voluntary and involuntary 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 | 

1959 

1960 

SOURCE: FDIC. 


June 1961 


December 31 


Number 
of branches 
5,494 
5,883 
6,227 
6,751 
7,391 
8,106 
8,777 
9,493 
10,238 
11,106 


Number 
of banks 
14,661 
14,617 
14,552 
14,409 
14,284 
14,208 
14,130 
14,060 
14,004 
13,999 


er. The debate appears in the Con- 
gressional Record for May 6, pp. 
9009-13, and May 9, 1960, p. 9088. 

The law mentions competition as 
one of the factors to be considered 
in the approval of a bank merger, 
but not necessarily the decisive one. 
What is decisive is that the proposed 
merger must be found to be in the 
public interest. No single factor is 
controlling. Sen. Fulbright, with the 
later public endorsement of his views 
by Sen. Robertson, chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
explained that House and Senate 
were in agreement that bank mergers 
should be controlled on the basis of 
both banking and competitive fac- 
tors “and that Section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act should continue to be inap- 
plicable to bank mergers.” 


The Facts of Strife 


Sen. Fulbright ‘added: ‘Competi- 
tion in banking is desirable and ben- 
eficial, but unrestricted competition 
in banking, with the bank failures 
which would result, is no more pos- 
sible than it is in the field of public 
utilities. . . . Banking is too impor- 
tant to depositors, to borrowers, to 
the Government, and the public gen- 
erally, to permit unregulated and un- 
restricted competition in that field.” 
The Senator stressed the fact that 
banking is regulated in many re- 
spects and that the antitrust laws 
have reflected an awareness of this. 

The record shows that the Con- 
gress was aware of the fact that 
banks meet not only local competi- 
tion, but often regional and national 
competition. Sen. Robertson pointed 
out that 4 Federal banking agency in 
considering a merger application 
“would certainly give due regard to 
adequate accommodation of the grow- 
ing capital requirements of an ex- 
panding economy in the community, 

. area... and country general- 
ly.” It would also give consideration, 
he added, to the competition banks 
face from other financial institutions 
as well as from other banks—“all 
competition.” 

The Treasury, Sec. Dillon states, 
has no intention to seek a tightening 
of the existing bank’ merger law. 
Once the issue has been decided by 
the courts, he added, “all of us will 
be satisfied to live under the law as 
it 

The first step toward that decision 
is being taken at Philadelphia this 
month. 
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Here are a few operating. ideas 
culled from the recent-regional con- 
ference conducted at Cincinnati by: 
NABAC, The Association for Bank 


Audit, Control and Operation. 


Instalment 


ETTER systems are needed to han- 
dle instalment loan paper work, 
and they can best be developed with 
the use of electronic data processing 


equipment, in the opinion of William “ 


G. Milburn, assistant vice-president, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Outlining a system for instalment 
accounting, he asserted that any 
method must start with a source doc- 
ument which gives all the accounting 
information concerning. the loan. If 
possible this billing sheet should be 
a by-product of the loan application 
and closing, rather than a separately 
prepared document. 

“From this sheet the source data 
are punched into cards, with the 
usual listing and calling, or key ver- 
ifying, taking place to insure the ac- 
curacy of the punching. The cards 
are then fed into a computer which 
performs various audit tests which 
formerly were made by hand calcu- 
lator. The computer checks for the 
same things you would if you -were 
going over the loan as an auditor.” 


Fast! 

How rapidly does a computer do 
this job? At Mellon, with the num- 
ber of tests the bank makes, it takes 


about 15 minutes for 250-300 loans,- 


Mr. Milburn reported... “If the com- 
puter says the loan is all right, cou- 
pon books—which consist of punched 
cards—are prepared and forwarded 
to the customer and the balance card 
is put into the active file. If the com- 
puter finds a discrepancy, it punches 
an error card and the billing sheet 
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is referred to the office of ’ eineneel 
for correction.” 


Punched Card, Advantages 
Among the. advantages: of the 


punched card. method of processing. 


Mr. Milburn .noted: “It is an auto- 
mated system which gives what is 
expected for automation—speed and 
efficiency. A-major asset in a random 
access system is that..it does away 
with. card:files and, therefore, card 
handling,. which is time-consuming 
and expensive,” 

As this banker sees it, “the disc 
storage.methaed.of processing has one 
major drawback which we will have 
to..face eventually in all phases of 
automation. We. are storing informa- 
tion in the machine which cannot be 
read visibly, as a punched card. or a 
ledger card can be read, .and.we are 
depending on mechanical methods,.to 
make this information available. 

“We all-know that mechanical fail- 
ures occur from time to time. How 
we get information when this occurs 
is a question to which I-do not have 
the answer, but it is one that re- 
quires our serious consideration and 
a prompt solution.” 


W hat Next? 


The next major enahihimanits in 
instalment loan processing, Mr. Mil- 
burn predicted, will probably be a 
totally . integrated data processing 
system at speeds vastly: ‘greater than 
are now available, which will utilize 
magnetic characters on input source 
with magnetic tape storage for 
records. 


That Automated 


Future 


UGGESTIONS for steps the smaller 

bank should take in preparing for 
the automated future are indeed 
plentiful these days, but perhaps 
they can hardly be too numerous. 

Denton Fuller, president of The 
Liberty Trust Company, Cumber- 
land, Md., told the NABACers at 
Cincinnati the basic things a bank 
must do, from preparing a work flow 
chart to studying the bank’s archi- 
tecture with an eye to square footage 
and load-bearing ability. He outlined 
a minimal checklist for use where the 
systems analysis program dictated 
equipment upgrading for certain 
areas. 

The Minimum 

“What are the: major items that a 
small or moderate size bank can eco- 
nomically justify?” he asked. Here’s 
the minimum: Bookkeeping machine 
(‘tronic or conventional). depending 
upon the number of deposit accounts. 
Proof machine. Teller’s machine. Mul- 
tiple duty accounting machine. Micro- 
film. 

“Unless bankers exercise sound 
judgment in the acquisition of equip- 
ment, financial and operational diffi- 
culties could result,” Mr. Fuller said. 
“If a bank streamlines its account- 
ing and operating procedures, it can, 
in many instances, accomplish with 
present conventional equipment 50% 
to 75% of the benefits to be derived 
from more advanced automation.” 

“Size of bank only,” he said, “will 
dictate the degree of automation re- 
quired. Intelligent and progressive 
thinking in this area is a must for 
every banker.” 

Despite the inevitable conversion 
problems, Mr. Fuller asserted, ‘‘auto- 
mation has clearly demonstrated that 
it will work and reduce costs.” 
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S:niles Instead of 


Close-outs 


Trust Com- 
pany, seeking the customer’s smile ra- 
ther than his threat to close the account 
when checks come back mutilated by 
electronic sorting (a few of ’em do. 
the bank says), created “‘Temperament- 
al Mr. Sort.” This saw-toothed monster, 
as you see, dotes on munching checks 
fed to him. 

Customers whose items show evidence 
of his nibbling receive them in a small 
folder bearing a cartoon of Mr. S., with 
an apology below, and the bank’s name. 


Temperamental “Mr. Sort”... 


The fold to hold 
the returned 
checks comes just 
above the apology 


«+» has embarrassed us by nibbling on your check. Please accept our 


sincere apologies for the behavior of our new automatic check sorter. 


F-P says the customers will be thus 
served “while engineers seek a break- 


Planning to Build or Remodel? 


F you’re planning to remodel the 
| old bank or build a new one, a few 
observations by a Colorado banker 
may prove helpful. He’s Howard L. 
Bauder, vice-president, Pueblo Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, and he 
offered his suggestions at NABAC’s 
conference. 

When a building program is being 
planned, he said, the operating man 
has an excellent opportunity to clean 
house. Study your present work-flow 
and decide whether you’re doing the 
best possible job. Are some practices 
dictated by the present quarters? 
Take a fresh look at operations, and 
tidy them up. Put the high activity 
tellers next the door. Use showman- 
ship in setting off the bank’s depart- 
ments. 

Plan teller operations for easy ac- 
cess to records. Allow for expansion 
without major structural changes. 
Provide flexibility to cover peaks and 
valleys. Plan exits and entrances, 
parking lot control, flow of traffic in 
the lot. 


For the Kids 


“Several banks have become aware 
of the importance of the children,” 
Mr. Bauder asserted. He suggested 
“separate department for the young- 
sters. And a community room is a 
good feature, too.” 

The central group charged with 
responsibility for the building pro- 
gram can get valuable help from oth- 
ers. “You will be surprised at the 
keen analysis Susie, the bookkeeper, 
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may have of a problem in the book- 
keeping department.” Mr. Bauder ad- 
vocated keeping the staff up to date on 
the plans and progress. He also rec- 
ommended hiring the best available 
architect. 


Banks and New 
Equipment 


Electronic Check-Document 
Processing at Valley N. B. 


20th Century’s first elec- 

tronic system providing com- 
pletely automated processing of all 
bank items” was introduced by Wal- 
ter R. Bimson, chairman of the Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix, at cere- 
monies attended by state and city 
officials. 

Delivery in May of a GE-210 com- 
puter system, supplemented by the 
ITT equipment previously in opera- 
tion, will give the bank not only 
check-handling but proof and transit 
operations electrically performed, 
Mr. Bimson said. The ITT system 
was called “the first in the world” 
capable of completely automated 
handling of both ‘“‘on-us” and transit 
items. 

The equipment: has been. installed 
in the bank’s 32,000-square foot op- 
eration center in Phoenix. It will be 
in full operation later this year. 


through that will eliminate ‘Mr. Sort’s 
destructive ways... .’” 


First New Haven Plans 
a Data Center 


THE First New Haven National 
Bank, New Haven, Conn., is plan- 
ning a data processing center for its 
new headquarters building. Transit 
and demand deposit systems equip- 
ment (Burroughs B-270) has been 
ordered and will be installed over a 
period of 23 months, beginning next 
October. 


Wilmington Trust Has 
New Data Center 


WILMINGTON (Del.) Trust Com- 
pany opened its new electronic data 
processing center with ceremonies 
that included a luncheon attended by 
industrialists and bankers from the 
area and neighboring states. The 
bank’s 7070 computer system has 
been programed to process check- 
ing and savings deposit accounting 
and commercial and consumer loan 
operations. Trust operations are 
scheduled for automation soon, also 
many other general accounting jobs. 

The staff was developed from the 
bank’s own organization; no “ex- 
perts” were imported. Plans for 
rental of time at the center have 
been accepted by nearby companies. 


Lobby Demonstration Seen 
by Crowds in St. Louis 


APPROXIMATELY 35,000 people saw 
a preview demonstration of a check 
reader-sorter in the lobby of Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 
It’s part of a complete data pro- 
cessing system being prepared for 
the hank. 
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8 Ways to Win the 


Savings Competition 


After examining the shifts in consumer savings and the 


competition in savings promotion, commercial bankers 


make some recommendations on what to do about it. 


the same time in the crucial 

scramble for consumer sav- 
ings. They are enjoying increased 
savings deposits but are losing their 
once-commanding share of the sav- 
ings market at a time when people 
are saving more than ever before. ” 

What’s wrong? 

As bankers look at the shifts in 
savings, and study their efforts to 
get more consumer deposits, . they 
can see some weak spots that need 
fixing if banks are to retain their 
savings leadership. 

Savings and loan associations are 
gaining larger shares of the savings 
market every year as commercial 
and mutual savings decline in their 
rate of increase of the new savings. 

In the 15 years after World War 
II, 1945-1960, the growth of savings 
in commercial banks was 110%, mu- 
tua] savings banks 128%, and sav- 
ings and loans 641%. 

In the same: postwar years the 
savings in mutual investment funds 
went up 661%, pension funds 826%, 
and -credit unions 1,003%. 

Less than 10 years ago the mutual 
savings banks held more deposits 
than the savings and loan associa- 
tions. At the end of 1960 the mutual 
savings... banks .had $36.4-billion, 
while savings and loans had $62.2- 
billion. 

Commercial banks, leaders in sav- 
ings for years, saw savings and loan 
associations move up to. where :they 
now hold as much total savings. as 
commercial banks’ had a year ago, 
running ahead of banks in new sav- 
ings today, and they will assume the 
leading position this year. 

Commercial bank savings over the 


Bit: are winning and losing at 
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EDWARD F. THOMAS 


Mr. THOMAS is president of Ed- 
ward Thomas Associates, Inc., New 
York public relations firm. 


past year moved from $62.7-billion to 
$67.5-billion, while savings and loans 
increased from $54.5-billion to $62.2- 
billion—gains of $4.8-billion for the 
banks and $7.7-billion for the sav- 
ings and loans. 


Interest as a Factor 


Some bankers consider the higher 
rate of return paid by the savings 
and loans an almost impossible com- 
petitive advantage in attracting sav- 
ings. There can be no question, of 
course, that the lower interest rates 
offered by the banks are a handicap. 

Commercial banks, for example, 
are seeking “tax equality” in their 
efforts to bring about a more com- 
petitive rate of return among all 
three financial institutions. 

There is also a growing move to 
encourage more commercial banks to 
lift their present interest rates to the 
maximum allowed. Others are work- 
ing out new approaches of.offering 
daily interest from the date of de- 


posit, and a variety of other new 
methods of computing interest to at- 
tract savers. 

Those who blame all the bank sav- 
ings troubles on interest rates, how- 
ever, run into a surprise in Connecti- 
cut. In that state the mutual savings 
banks pay an average higher rate of 
return than the savings and loan as- 
sociations, yet the latter are still run- 
ning ahead at a faster rate in growth 
of savings. 

There is plenty of evidence to show 
bankers that a major reason why 
banks have fallen behind in the com- 
petition for savings is that they are 
not doing as much as savings and 
loans to promote consumer deposits. 

On the national level, for example, 
the Savings & Loan Foundation is 
sponsoring a $2,000,000 advertising 
program this year. It is supported by 
1,900 local associations giving an av- 
erage of $1,000 each. 

A national advertising campaign 
is carried on by the Foundation for 
Commercial Banks to sell savings 
along with the other “full services.” 
Some 6,500 commercial banks are 
contributing about $650,000 for this 


Growth of Savings, 1945-1960 


banks 


Mutual savings banks 
_S&Ls 

Mutual investment funds 
Pension funds 


Credit unions 
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826% 
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Promotion Costs at Local Level in 1960 


and Year’s Savings Increases 


Total local 
promotion cost 


Commercial banks 
Mutual savings 


S&Ls 


program—an average of $100 each. 
Competition for the savings dollar 
comes from other directions, too. 
The New York Stock Exchange 
spends nearly $1,500,000 a year on 
national advertising, and the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance spends about 
the same amount. In addition, there 
are salesmen for mutual funds and 
brokerage houses calling at homes 
throughout the country by day, eve- 
nings, and weekends, constantly so- 
liciting savings as investments. 


At the Local Level 


On the local community level, it is 
estimated that the commercial banks 
spent about $42,500,000 last year for 
savings advertising, and mutual sav- 
ings about $17,000,000—a total of 
$59,000,000, or an average of $4,000 
per bank for local savings promotion. 

At the same time, the savings and 
loan associations spent $78,500,000 
on local promotion—an average of 
$12,600 per association. 

On. the basis of total dollars spent 
on national and loca] market promo- 
tion, therefore, the savings and loan 
associations are doing a bigger job 
than the banks. 

What about results? Who is doing 
a better job in promotion? 

It would be impossible, of course, 
to review the local savings promotion 
of all the banks and savings and 
loans to evaluate their comparative 
effectiveness. 

There is a rule-of-thumb test, how- 
ever, to give a measure of which 
group is getting better over-all re- 
sults from its promotion. That is, 
take the amount spent locally by each 
group last year and relate it to the 
amount of their increased savings. 

Last. year the mutual savings 
banks spent $17,000,000 on local ad- 
vertising, and their savings deposits 
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$42.5-million 
17-million 
78.5-million 


Cost per 
institution 


$4,000 


12,600 


increased $1.5-billion. Commercial 
banks spent $42,500,000 and savings 
went up $4.8-billion. Savings and 
loan associations spent $78,500,000 
locally and gained $7.7-billion. 

Translating these results into the 
amount of savings brought in for 
each dollar spent on local promotion 
reveals the following: 

Commercial banks . $112.94 

Savings and loans . 98.09 

Mutual savings banks 88.23 

It would be foolish, indeed, to con- 
clude that sheer weight of dollars 
spent to promote savings will alone 
balance the scales. It is a major fac- 
tor but not the only one. More money 
is spent on local promotion by the av- 
erage mutual savings bank, for ex- 
ample, yet the other two categories 
gained more new savings. 


Avoid Generalizations 


Nor should we jump to the con- 
clusion from these figures that the 
local promotion of mutual savings is 
not as good as that for competing 
institutions. Each bank or associa- 
tion handles its promotion different- 
ly, presents its own image and 
themes, and varies in the approach 
to the public. No generalization can 
be made, therefore, to apply to any 
single group of financial institutions. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that there 
is a wide difference in the effective- 
ness and impact of the promotion— 
both in the amount spent and the re- 
sults achieved. 


The Bankers’ Own Views 


To get behind-the-scenes in these 
shifts in the competition for savings 
and the promotion battle, my firm re- 
cently conducted a survey of the coun- 
try’s largest commercial banks to 
get facts and views directly from the 
bankers themselves. 


Savings 
increase 


$4.8-billion 
1.5-billion 
7.7-billion 


Increase per 
promotion dollar 


$112.94 
88.23 
98.09 


Among their findings were these: 

(1) Thirty-six percent have a full- 
time officer assigned to savings, 
while 64% do not. 

(2) Less than 15% have a mana- 
ger in charge of savings promotion. 

(3) While 82% report savings 
higher than a year ago, 36% will 
spend more on promotion this year, 
38% the same, and 7% less. 

(4) Most banks rate savings and 
loan associations the leading compet- 
itor for savings. Credit unions are 
listed next, and mutual savings and 
other commercial banks about equal. 

(5) One-third of the bankers re- 
ported their managements’ interest 
in savings as “moderate” or “luke- 
warm,” while the others indicated 
“enthusiastic.” 

After delineating many of the 
faults in promoting bank savings, 
the responding bankers offered a 
long list of suggestions for improve- 
ments. Following is a summary of 
their recommendations, boiled down 
to eight steps: 


The Bankers’ 8 Points 


e Promotion must be more aggres- 
sive, imaginative, and consistent. 

e Savings should be promoted as 
part of the one-stop, full-service 
facilities, and there should be cross- 
selling in the bank to tie in with 
other services that are offered. 

eEmployees of the bank should 
be trained to sell savings constantly, 
and contests and other incentives 
should be offered to stimulate their 
sales efforts. 

e Aim promotion at specific pub- 
lics with special-purpose goals for 
savings. Too much advertising and 
selling is wasted on general, ab- 
stract, and unrealistic interest com- 
petition appeals. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


HEARINGS ON INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE and 
payments will be held in June by the Joint Economic 
Committee’s new subcommittee (Con. Henry S. Reuss, 
chairman). We still lack clear realization of effects and 
worth of our international economic policies. Nowhere 
is this clearerthanin . 


..- IBRD PRESIDENT EUGENE BLACK’S SPEECH 
at UN. The World Banker doubts whether foreign aid 
plus local savings will lastingly benefit the underdevel- 
oped countries, while population booms uncontrolled. 


“POPULATION GROWTH THREATENS TO NULLI- 
FY all our efforts to raise living standards in many 
poorer countries,” says Black. India’s increased urban 
housing alone in 30 years will need $25-billion,—over 
four times all that the World Bank has lent in all coun- 
tries in its 15 years. This speech constitutes .. . 


...- AN EXCELLENT CASE FOR FUTILITY of the 
World Bank, International Finance Corporation, Inter- 
national Development Fund, Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, Development Loan Fund, and other develop- 
ment agencies. 


OUR BIGGEST INTERNATIONAL economic problem 
today is the payments balance, Secretary Dillon holds. 
While first-quarter improvement was substantial, “the 
long-term problem has not yet been solved.” The solution 
remains “a major national objective.” 


DILLON’S TAX TESTIMONY spelled out proposals af- 
fecting American business and individuals abroad, both 
for balance-of-payments and equity reasons. Americans 
in underdeveloped lands would be favored. Preferential 
treatment of shares in foreign investment companies 
would be ended. Dillon would tax earnings—now exempt 
—of thousands of Americans working in developed 
countries. 


TO HELP NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES ABROAD 
Sen. Robertson introduced S.1771 on May 3. It is be- 
lieved to have a chance of enactment. This proposition 
—which as part of the Financial Institutions Act once 
passed the Senate—would enable such branches to 
compete more effectively with local, non-U.S. banks. 


MORE AMERICAN BRANCH PLANTS of foreign 
firms are recommended by Governor Rockefeller, who 
spoke at the Fifth U.S. World Trade Fair in New York 
in May. His idea was seconded by Economic Assistant 
Secretary of State E.M. Martin as a way to reduce fric- 
tion over import competition. 


GROWING TENDENCY to shun foreign goods in US. . 


Government buying is reported by the Journal of Com- 
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merce. “Buy American’’ is being applied to goods for use 
both here and overseas. 


CONTINUOUS DECLINE in buying power of curren- 
cies has become commonplace in most of the world. “irst 
National City’s May letter shows the shrinkages uf 48 
monies in the 1950s. Major Latin American units showed 
the world’s worst performances. U.S., Canadian, Ger- 
man, and Belgian units—the better performers—will 
lose another half of their value in 33 years, at present 
trends. Seven units, including Swiss franc, have shrunk 
less than the dollar. 


THE FED’S VIEWS ON THE OECD were filed with 
the Joint Economic Committee and recently published. 
FRB “understands” that the OECD convention won't 
affect the Fed’s independence of judgment or action in 
monetary policy. As the Administration has explained, 
OECD will seek to coordinate monetary policies of the 
20 members. 


FOUR JAPANESE BANKS each increased deposits by 
over 100-billion yen ($278,000,000) in 1960, the Fuji 
Bank, Ltd., reports. Analysis of the 1960 trends is availa- 
ble from its New York agency. 


INTEREST PAID to foreign central banks on U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities is now tax-exempt. Another Ken- 
nedy balance-of-payments proposal—to allow banks to 
pay higher interest rates on foreign official deposits 
than is permitted domestically—has been introduced in 
the Senate (S.1413). Hearings are contemplated. 


WORLD BANK’S 50,000,000 GUILDER 2-year 442% 
bond issue is its third public offering in the Netherlands 
Dutch bank syndicate headed by Netherlands Trading 
Society. 


NEW MEANS OF STABILIZING foreign exchange are 
being used. By a series of bilateral understandings 
reached in Basel at the BIS, central banks in Europe 
are prepared to stockpile each other’s currencies to 
counteract hot money movements, where basic condi- 
tions are otherwise sound. U.S. Treasury took some of 
the German debt payment in Deutschemarks, to hold 
temporarily for similar use. 


U.S. EXCHANGE STABILIZATION FUND, created 
with the 1934 devaluation, has been used to stabilize 
foreign currencies rather than the dollar. 


STRENGTHENING OF THE WORLD FUND is being 
sought in Washington and abroad. One plan, reversing 
IMF’s normal procedure, would give the Fund drawing 
rights on-members. Various-ideas-are being readied for 


‘the-September meeting: in :Vienna.-- 
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Money on Parade 


modern monetary system, is displayed in the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s recently opened Hall of Mone- 
tary History. In this brief tour through the exhibits we 
stop at only a few of the 19 cases arranged in sequence 
. to show the significant historical steps. The displays give 
» special emphasis to the development of various forms of 
" money in North America as our nation grew. 
The first banking in- 
stitutions that could be 
THREE PENCE specie. national banks were 
The President, Directors ad e Bank of Pennsylvania 
qe Demand’ THREE: North America (1782). 
/NINETIE ADOLLAR, Illustrated here is a sam- 
ple of the kind of paper 
PENCE money that helped to fi- 
ance Washington’s armies 
—the denomination indi- 
cates the extent of the use of paper money. The founding 
of the second Bank of the United States (1817) helped 


T HE evolution of money, from primitive barter to our 


6, 1789. B 


te provide stable currency. Notes, such as the one above, 
were acceptable because the suspension of gold and silver 


payments was prohibited. Many unsound banks 


close. 


But after the charter of the Bank of the United States i 
expired (1836), state banks again emerged. Their num- © 
bers multiplied and, ignoring sound banking “practices, 


many of them issued. worthless paper. The Bank of Chip- 


Ppeway was one of many such banks. The rapid rise and 
disappearance of such “wildeat” banks left the country 
struggling with some 7,000‘notes of different design, 


about half of them fraudulent: The worthless notes of:' 


closed banks were called “broken bank bills.” Pictured 
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Dr. V. CLAIN-STEFANELLI 


Curator, Division of Numismatics 
Smithsonian Institution 


here is a beautiful but worthless broken bank note. 


The need to finance the Civil War forced Congress to 
add to the tide of paper by issuing fiat money. This 
helped to drive metallic currency out of circulation, 
including coins of small denominations. Local merchants 

‘substituted card- 

‘board tokens as a 

device to meet the 

emergency. Here 

are both sides of 

a 1-cent token is- 

sued by Harri-~ 

son’s to solve the 

small-coin prob- 
lem. Also circulated were somewhat larger and often 
more elaborate notes called “shinplasters.” An example 
of that is the 5-cent.note of Parker House which could 
be redeemed in “current bank bills in sums of one dollar 
and: upwards.” ‘While tokens and shinplasters met 
local needs, 
they didn’t 
provide the 
solution to 
the real job 
of building 


‘public. confi- 


dence in the 


“money that 


was printéd 


to tmeet the 
emergency. 


Lacking adequate taxation, the Confederate Govern- 
ment also issiied large amounts of paper money which 
depreciated rapidly. By the end of the war, about $1- 
billion in notes were in circulation. State issues and local 
script added immeasurably to the paper'money inflation. 
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..... Arends in Mortgage 


Changing Demand 
for Housing 


National Mortgage 


Conference 


New Mass Market 


More Mortgage 
Funds Needed 


Attitude of 


Pension Funds 


For a Successful 
Mortgage Operation 


THEODORE VOLCKHAUSEN 


For the next five years demand for new middle income housing will continue 
the decline which became so apparent during the past year. The heavy stress 
placed on this type of construction since the war has absorbed the major portion 
of existing demand. Also, as has been reiterated by economist after economist, 
there will be fewer people in the 30 to 50 age bracket in the five years ahead. 

The greatest population growth will occur in the young, new families and in 
the retired population. This is interpreted as meaning that the era of mushroom- 
ing suburbs is over for the time being. Home construction will be concentrated 
in cities and small towns. 


These were among the conclusions reached at the First National Mortgage 
Conference of the A.B.A., held in Washington last month. The consensus was 
that, after the present slump, demand will start to climb again, but it will be for 
housing of a different nature. 


The mass market will be more among low-income families, retirees, and minor- 
ity groups. This will markedly increase the need for mortgage money in many 
smaller centers where it is already scarce. 


On the premise that the demand for mortgage money is to be sustained at high 
levels (even though it is for a different type of construction) additional funds 
must be sought. Many see in the pension funds and welfare funds the biggest 
source for such expansion. 


Some of the bank trusteed pension funds have begun to make important in- 
vestments in the mortgage market; say they like it because it brings them a com- 
parably high return while the amortization of principal not only increases the 
equity, but provides a steady flow of money for new investment opportunities. 

Actually, for every speaker who predicts that pension funds will become ever 
more important factors in the mortgage market there is another, equally famil- 
iar with the situation, who holds that their large-scale participation will be a 
long time coming. But progress, whether it be slow or fast, is being made. 

State and national governmental authorities are seeking ways in which these 
funds can be persuaded to invest more money in the mortgage market. A.B.A.’s 
proposal to create a national market for conventional loans will, when it is 
worked out, make it easier and more practical for pension funds to buy mortgages. 


Just as at the regional conferences, it was emphettted at the national meeting 
that commercial banks entering the field of originating, selling, and servicing 
mortgages must keep in mind, first and foremost, that it is not possible to oper- 
ate effectively and profitably unless management intends to set that operation 
on as important a level as other types of loan operations and run it on a contin- 
uous basis. 

Also important-is the requirement that the bank be in an area where an ade- 
quate demand for mortgages can be maintained. If it is not so located it may 
find its best means of engaging in the mortgage field lies in purchasing mort- 
gages in other areas. This is done in certain sections of the country—for in- 
stance, some of the coal mining areas. Emphasized, too, was that a bank, to be 
a real factor in the mortgage business, must make construction loans. 
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Lending 


Editor, Bankers Research, a newsletter 


If these requirements are met, an institution will derive many benefits from 
its participation in the mortgage market. A.B.A. President Carl A. Bimson out- 
lined how mortgage lending can be an effective and inexpensive form of adver- 
tising, as well as a profitable operation in itself. The bank which provides man- 
aging officers and employees of new businesses in the area with mortgage fi- 
nancing is in the best position to obtain these important commercial accounts 
and the accounts of the personnel. 


One of the principal purposes of the conference in Washington was to discuss 
methods of developing a national secondary market for conventional loans. Dr. 
Kurt F. Flexner stated that such a program is taking shape—that proposals call 
for the setting up of two privately financed corporations under Federal charter; 
one to insure and guarantee conventional mortgages and the other, along the 
lines of FNMA, to buy and sell such guaranteed loans. 


It was stated by several speakers that the FHA home loan seems likely to 
decline in popularity in relation to the conventional mortgage. The latter usually 
enjoys a decided yield advantage. 


Perhaps the most controversial subject discussed was the proposed 40-year 
mortgage. Senator John Sparkman and Congressman Albert Rains defended the 
program on the basis that it is the only way now in sight to lower materially the 
monthly payments for a section of the population which has been unable to af- 
ford to buy a modern home. 


Rep. Rains said risks are being exaggerated and that, if adequate measures 
are taken to prevent neighborhood decay, there will not be any excessive de- 
cline in value. He and Sen. Sparkman pointed out that the vast majority of all 
mortgage loans are paid off before maturity. The Senator added that, rather 
than oppose the proposal, it would be better to go along with it since it is only 
experimental—providing for about 60,000 housing units. 


As stated last month in these pages, most bankers and mortgage bankers op- 
pose the idea on the basis of lack of owner equity. It was stated that a mortga- 
gor trying to sell his home at the end of 10 years could find that his mortgage 
obligation was considerably more than the value of the home. This might well 
be an invitation for him to default; in fact, it might be necessary to default. 


Urban renewal was a widely discussed topic at this and other mortgage meet- 
ings. Bankers were told that, in areas where urban renewal is scheduled, par- 
ticipation in such projects is a valuable service to the community and to the 
banks. Even the smaller bank, which might find it impractical to participate, will 
benefit by keeping on top of changes to come for these will affect values on all 
real estate in surrounding areas. 

FHA intends to play a larger role in urban renewal. The agency believes that 
a good proportion of the financing which has gone into new developments and 
which has been backed by FHA insurance, may now, with benefit to the econ- 
omy, be diverted to renewal projects. 
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How Banks 
Can Benefit 


Developing a 
National Market 


The 40-Year 
Mortgage 


Its Defenders 


Its Opponents 


Urban Renewal 
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The Right Size Branch 


The “‘giant”’ size isn’t always the 


“economy”’ size. Here are some 


down to earth criteria for meas- 


uring the size of a branch build- 


ing in terms of your own needs. 


SPENCER WEART 


BRANCH bank is like a restaurant 
—its capacity shouldbe 
gauged to its patronage. No 

one likes to dine in an empty restau- 
rant (“There must be something 
wrong with it or more people would 
eat here”). An empty bank is just as 
bad in connotation. 

In some metropolitan centers as 
well as in outlying points, there are 
branches where passersby habitually 
see the lobby empty except for idle 
tellers. Some of these branches may 
survive, as their neighborhoods grow. 

For future gains many a larger 
bank is willing to take calculated 
risks in fixed overhead additions that 
might well founder a smaller bank. 
But even the largest bank suffers 
some loss in prestige as well as capital 
if it must close a branch. In many 
cases, the branch would not need to 
be closed if the desire for grandeur 
or some other miscalculation had 
made it smaller originally. So—how 
big a branch? 


Is Appearance Important? 


A great many opinion research 
surveys now have been conducted by 
all sizes and types of banks. In these 
surveys the dominant reason by far 
for the public’s selection of a bank 
has been “convenience,” by which is 
always meant convenience of loca- 
tion. The next group of factors, well 
below “convenience” in importance, 
has been the intangibles which are 
independent of location: friendliness 
of officers and tellers; recommenda- 
tions of friends; habit; etc. 

At a still lower point the factor of 
appearance enters. No survey seems 
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Attractive, inexpensive, simple, and successful—Interchange 
office of Tri-County State Bank, Bowmanstown, Pa. 


to have been made to determine just 
what is meant by “appearance,” but 
it is not at all certain that a monu- 
mental. building necessarily is one 
which attracts all possible types of 
depositors. 


A Possible Drawback 


In a farming community or a 
workman neighborhood, an imposing 
front and grand decor might well 
make the lower-income potential cus- 
tomer feel .uncomfortable and not 
important enough to bother such big 
people with his little account. On the 
other hand, where competition has 
impressive branches in upper-class 
retail or similar neighborhoods there 
is little that can be done except to 
meet the competition with equal 
amounts of plate glass and marble. 

A better definition of “appear- 
ance” might well be “see-ability’— 
the ability of a bank to intrude itself 
on the passerby, whether or not he is 
consciously noticing the building. To 
this day, especially in smaller towns, 
banks can be spotted by looking 
along Main Street for an overhang- 
ing or sidewalk clock. 

Even in the reserved and austere 
banking world of several generations 
ago there was felt to be a need to 
make the bank’s location known, to 
select the most prominent possible 
corner. The new main office of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, with its huge 
building and plaza, is an example of 
the desire and necessity of getting 
prominence of appearance in the ex- 
tremely difficult lower Manhattan 
territory. 

In some regions, a very modest 


expenditure can create distinction; 
in others, as where the branch is 
merely one of a row of stores in a 
shopping center, the problem is dif- 
ficult. Some thought must be given to 
the neighborhood—a Colonial style 
bank among contemporary design 
houses and stores is an anachronism, 
and vice versa, but the blending of 
the bank unobtrusively into the back- 
ground must be avoided at all costs. 
Better a comment-arousing modern 
design building among the clap- 
boarded Revolutionary homes, than 
just another clapboarded building 
which needs careful inspection to 
make sure it is a bank and not an 
antique shop. 


Cost Is No Yardstick 


Appearance does not necessarily 
mean heavy investment in expanses 
of plate glass and vistas of imported 
marble. Prominence of appearance 
often can be obtained with concrete 
block construction and careful land- 
scaping. While depreciation of build- 
ing and equipment is usually not a 
large item of operating expense, an 
imposing building seems to compel 
imposing operating costs. 

Management abhors a vacuum and 
tends to fill it with unessential per- 
sonnel and equipment, all of which 
are expensive. There is a place for 
luxurious appearance—to compete 
with nearby imposing structures, or 
to offset an antiquated set of old 
branches or main office. But in most 
places the all-essential “see-ability” 
can be had for lower outlays than are 
usually incurred. 

In Great Britain and Canada there 
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are only a handful of banking com- 
panies in the entire countries. The 
mere sign of one of these banks over 
what is literally a “‘hole-in-the-wall” 
may suffice because of the enormous 
buiit-in acceptance of the big name. 
In this country there are few such 
fortunate banks. Most of them need 
more than just the sign with the mag- 
ic name. 


Consider Conversion 


Most new branch banks are erected 
with no thought to possible need for 
conversion to other use some day. Yet 
there are numerous instances where 
stores have been converted by in- 
terior curtain wall demolition and 
front face-lifting into imposing 
structures apparently designed sole- 
ly as banks. There is no reason why 
the reverse cannot be done equally 
well, and a bank built which lends it- 
self to conversion into a store. 

The day may come when the board 
of directors will be delighted to find 
that a foresighted president has 
provided a branch building readily 
sold when no longer needed because 
of changing trading districts or oth- 
er reasons. These remarks apply 
more forcefully to branches than to 
main offices, but in this period of 
mergers even a main office cannot be 
certain of always being wanted at its 
present spot. 


An Advantage in Renting 


One way to insure that the build- 
ing will be convertible is to lease in- 
stead of build, as the owner will ei- 
ther want a lease of prohibitive dura- 
tion, or a building usable for other 


purposes. Since most banks have 
funds available for fixed assets, there 
is a tendency to build instead of 
lease, and ownership ordinarily is the 
cheaper method. But the intangibles 
of forcing a convertible design, of 
preserving liquidity, and of tending 
toward less elaborateness, all strong- 
ly favor renting for all but the most 
major of branches or for main of- 
fices. 

Even where the building is not 
costly, the equipment may tend in 
this undesirable direction. While an 
impressive vault door may be good 
advertising, it is very expensive ad- 
vertising unless a substantial safe 
deposit business is anticipated, and 
unless the branch’s location is more 
than ordinarily secure for years 
ahead. It has never been shown in 
any survey that customers demand 
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to see the vault in which their money 
presumably is to be safely lodged. 
Many modest branches are better 
equipped with only a cash chest. 

One small but attractive and suc- 
cessful branch was recently com- 
pletely equipped with cash chest, 
drive-in window, counters,  etc., 
largely second-hand, in rented quar- 
ters, for a total over-all cost of $6,- 
000. While admittedly this must be 
about a bed-rock minimum, it is dif- 
ficult to see how the customers would 
have been more impressed if the ex- 
penditure had been a more normal 
$30,000. 


Analyze the Potential 


Each branch is really a problem in 
itself, and best analyzed on its own 
merits to determine the break-even 
point. The first requirement is de- 


A Checklist for Profits 


AVERAGE DEPOSITS: 
Demand: 


GROSS INCOME @ 


OPERATING EXPENSE: 


Personnel Expense: 
Branch manager 
Tellers and other 
Building Expense: 
Rent 
Depreciation or Amortization . 
Taxes 


Heat, light, and water 
Repairs 

Other Expense: 
Insurance—fire, etc. ......... 
Fidelity bond 
Examination expense 
Depreciation on equipment .... 
Telephone 
Automobile travel 
Advertising and promotion ... 
Stationery and supplies 
Social security, etc. .......... 
Miscellaneous 


DEPOSIT EXPENSE: 


Interest on savings @ 
FDIC premium 


TOTAL EXPENSE 
NET PROFIT BEFORE TAXES 


termination of deposit potential 
available to the proposed branch 
within its natural territory. The 
amount of new, not transferred, de- 
posits likely to be actually secured 
during the first several years then 
can be estimated. Since the average 
rate of gross earnings available on 
these deposits is known, the total 
gross earnings can be computed, 
using the average deposit balance ex- 
pected during the year. For the first 
year this balance will of course be 
only one-half of the expected year- 
end figure. 


Estimate the Costs 

After deduction of operating ex- 
penses, of which the principal item 
will be personnel salaries, it is neces- 


sary to deduct those items of ex- 


pense, principally interest on time 
deposits and FDIC premiums, which 
fluctuate with deposit volume. Vir- 
tually all expenses other than these 
last two are more or less fixed. The 
difference between the expense total 
and gross earnings is the branch’s 
operating earnings. A form is shown 
which can be used as a checklist to 
make sure that all items have been 
covered. There are more elaborate 
methods of computing branch prof- 
its, but this simple procedure will 
suffice in most cases. 

It is usually best to stop at this 
point, and not to allocate any main 
office overhead to the new branch, as 
in practice distribution of headquar- 
ters expense over a larger base will 
merely reduce costs elsewhere pro- 
portionately. The only exception is 
if the branch necessitates an in- 
crease, for example in bookkeeping 
forces at the main office, in which 
case it is proper to make the addi- 
tional marginal charge directly to 
the branch for break-even computa- 
tion purposes. 


That Break-Even Point 


It will be found that few commer- 
cial bank branches break even below 
the level of $1,000,000 in demand de- 
posits, and few savings branches be- 
low the level of $3,000,000. Branches 
with expensive central business dis- 
trict rentals, or with elaborate es- 
tablishments, of course go much 
higher, often many times these fig- 
ures. Since the objective of banks is 
to be profitable, tailoring a branch’s 
size to the minimum that will serve 
its territory is the surest way to 
make it show a profit quickly. 
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MICR: 


What’s in It for Smaller Banks? 


A visit to the New York Fed shows that magnetic 
ink character recognition is the practical path 
for EVERY bank to more efficient check handling. 


encoding to a banker who hasn’t 

decided to make the change and, 
sooner or later, he’ll ask two ques- 
tions. First he will wonder, “Is this 
really a workable approach to check 
handling?” And then he will ask, 
“What’s in it for me?” 

It’s easy enough to see the answers 
to these questions in a big bank 
where the practicality and benefits 
of complete automation can be clear- 
ly demonstrated. But how about the 
banker who isn’t interested in auto- 
mation for his bank? Just what ben- 
efits can he expect to gain from put- 
ting the magnetic ink code on all his 
checks? Is this a practical plan or 
only a passing fancy? 

To get those answers it is neces- 
sary to examine mechanized check- 
handling operations in a major col- 
lection center. That’s why we went to 


im about magnetic ink check 


RICHARD L. KRAYBILL 


the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. As a basis for comparison we 
first looked at its conventional check- 
handling operations. 

Under the present, typical set-up 
it takes about 250 proof machines— 
most of them working three shifts— 
to handle nearly 600,000,000 checks 
that pour through each year. Unfor- 
tunately, they come in waves rather 
than a steady stream. This places a 
further burden on the staff since it 
must be geared to handle the crests 
of these waves as fast as it handles 
the valleys. 

“We’re handling the present load 
by scheduling our staff around the 
clock and straining endlessly to 
provide enough trained operators for 
our proof machines,” explained Mar- 
cus A. Harris, vice-president of the 
New York Fed, in describing the 
problem he faces. “‘When our volume 


Here’s What You Do... 


“ME Simply redesign your check form 
raising the material at the bottom to 
make room for the code and .. . 


. then imprint in magnetic ink code 
your correct routing symbol and trans- 
mit number as illustrated here Rg 


“MMiinstead of clogged pipelines as 


Here’s What Happens. . 


the volume of checks piles up faster 
than the trained operators working on 
proof machines jammed into a limited 
space are able to process manually .. . 


. . . both transit and collection opera- 
tions will actually move quicker and 
with greater accuracy and, at the same 
time, will provide that necessary and 
comfortable margin for expansion Jag 


reaches a billion checks a year—may- 
be five or ten years from now—our 
present methods will bog down. 
There just isn’t room for the addi- 
tional proof machines we’d need and, 
if there were, I don’t know how we 
could get enough trained people to 
run them.” 

The answer to that problem, of 
course, is in the mechanical handling 
of checks through magnetic ink en- 
coding. This is currently being tested 
in the New York Fed as well as in 
four other Federal Reserve banks 
throughout the country. The final 
evaluation has not yet been made, 
but there is no doubt about the feasi- 
bility of MICR. 

This became increasingly appar- 
ent as A. J. Stanton, manager of the 
check mechanization department, 
showed what was being done in the 
New York Fed. To gain practical ex- 


New York FRB color slides 
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perience with the equipment, the 
bznk is handling mechanically a por- 
tion of the checks it receives which 
are drawn on country banks that are 
in its district. 

“This is more than just a test 
run,” explained Mr. Stanton. “These 
checks are processed exclusively 
through our electronic equipment. 
The only hand operations are those 
involved in encoding items with the 
proper routing-transit code (if this 
has not been previously imprinted ) 
and in adding the face amount of the 
item.” 

Incidentally, under a mutual ar- 
rangement worked out with the other 
four participating Federal Reserve 
banks, some of the checks sent to 
these banks every day are “quali- 
fied” or properly encoded as soon as 
they are received. Of course, this 
works both ways. While the New 
York Fed qualifies the items going to 
the test areas of the other four par- 
ticipating banks, it receives qualified 
items from them. 


Pre-Encoding Would Help 

“We’re spending a good bit of 
time,” Mr. Stanton said, “in encod- 
ing checks that come through with 
no magnetic ink characters on them.” 
He picked up a check drawn on a 
New Jersey bank to illustrate his 
point. It had been designed to pro- 
vide space for the ccde, but the band 
across the bottom was entirely blank. 

When a check like that is received. 
the bank’s routing symbol and 
transit number must be encoded. The 
Fed has an imprinter that operates 
like an adding machine and keys in 
these important numbers. But the 
imprinting is basically a manual op- 
eration. “If only we could persuade 
more banks to pre-print their routing 
symbol and transit number in the 
magnetic ink code on all their 
checks,” explained Mr. Stanton, “it 
would be a tremendous time-saver 
for us and for all banks.” 

The next step is to encode the face 
amount of each item. This is done 
through a device that may be at- 
tached to an adding machine or to a 
proof machine. It operates through 
the machine’s keyboard so it involves 
no extra work for the operator. In a 
broader sense it could be considered 
extra work because, if items were re- 
ceived fully encoded, neither an add- 
ing’ machine nor a proof machine 
would be necessary. 

But these devices could be very 
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Simple Arithmetic 


The two ways checks are processed in the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York are illustrated by the product and the multiplicand. While the 
factor (25) is only a rough comparison of the two methods, there is no 
doubt that the sorter, printer, and electronic “brain” can do more in 
less space than proof machines where each check is handled individually 


helpful to the bank that wishes to 
encode the dollar amount of every 
item, but does not want to go to any 
great expense or put an additional 
burden on its staff. 

After all the incoming items have 
been properly encoded, the mechan- 
ical processing is ready to start. The 
equipment consists of three basic 
units. There is the sorter-reader 
which can electronically “read” the 


i 
‘ 


code on each check and sort every 
check to its designated pocket. There 
is the high-speed printer which can 
list the items and amounts as fast as 
the sorter-reader can read them. And 
there is the electronic brain which 
tells the sorter-reader and the printer 
exactly what to do at each step. It 
also accumulates amounts and, at the 
proper intervals, it passes along sub- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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Recruitment and Trainin: 


COLLEGE DAY PROGRAMS IN 39 CITIES 


Reserve City Bankers Associa- 

tion had its genesis some four 
years ago following a successful trial 
run in Memphis under the direction 
of Allen Morgan, president of The 
First National Bank. At his urging 
a round of conferences between bank- 
ers and educators was held in 1957 
with the principal objective of im- 
proving recruitment practices at the 
college level. Meetings were conduct- 
ed by individual banks and groups 
of banks in over 30 reserve cities. At 
their conclusion, the consensus of the 
participants was that the conferences 
had served a good purpose and that 
they should be repeated after an in- 
terval of about three years. A num- 
ber of the members also expressed a 
need for a recruitment booklet that 
would set forth properly the career 
opportunities in banking. 

Reactivation of the program was 
approved at the annual meeting of the 
association in Phoenix last year. At 
the same time the directors author- 
ized a moderate expenditure of asso- 
ciation funds to finance the develop- 
ment and production of a recruitment 
booklet. 

No project is initiated these days 
without a preliminary questionnaire 
and our committee had an under- 
standable desire to be fashionable. 
Furthermore, we had three definite 
reasons or objectives for a question- 
naire. We needed to assemble some 
data on recruitment practices, em- 
ployment conditions, and promotion 
policies to prepare for our booklet. 
In addition we wanted to gauge the 
market potential for a booklet, to see 
if the idea was financially feasible. 
Finally, this seemed like a good way 
to focus attention and stir interest in 
the forthcoming College Day Pro- 
gram. 


Tie College Day program of the 


Recruitment Booklet 


An excellent response to our ques- 
tionnaire produced interesting infor- 
mation on recruitment practices, 
qualifications sought in trainees, av- 
erage starting salaries, fringe bene- 
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RAYMOND T. PERRING 


Mr. PERRING, president of the De- 
troit Bank and Trust Company, is 
chairman of the Committee on Re- 
cruitment, Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. 


fits, promotion experience, and so 
forth. For the most part the disclos- 
ures were reassuring rather than 
startling. The desire for a recruit- 
ment bocklet was confirmed and we 
concluded there was a market initi- 
ally for at least 10,000 copies. 

The booklet was planned and de- 
veloped in a series of conferences 
with members of the J. Walter 
Thompson staff. We delegated to 
them the hard work of writing, lay- 
out, and illustration. After the usual 
travail and moments of gnawing 
doubt, the booklet was given birth 
and christened This Banking Profes- 
sion. 


The Banking Image 


It is designed to attract and hold 
the attention of the college student 
and to create a favorable image of 
banking as a field of endeavor. It is 
bright and informal in appearance 
and style but dignified and informa- 
tive in its message. It is not wordy 
but does drive home important facts 
such as these: banking is a growth 
industry; it is a challenging, excit- 
ing, rewarding activity; banking of- 
fers a wide range of executive oppor- 
tunities and has need for many dif- 
ferent talents; it has a relatively 
high ratio of officer positions and 
generally promotes from within on 
the basis of merit; advancement is 
facilitated by on-the-job training 
and other educational programs; sal- 
aries and fringe benefits are competi- 
tive and sometimes superior; and, of 
course, banking offers stability, se- 
curity, and prestige. 

The booklet contains a number of 
authentic case studies with wide ge- 
ographical distribution which dem- 


onstrate how qualified, energetic 
young men have advanced to posi- 
tions of executive responsibility. 
Naturally we put banking’s best foot 
forward but the lily is not gilded, it is 
presented in true colors. 

For the reactivation of the College 
Day Program chairmen were selected 
from among association members to 
organize conferences in the various 
reserve cities. The response in most 
cases was typical—enthusiastic co- 
operation. All the cities that partici- 
pated in the first round—with one 
exception—agreed to go along again. 
The exception was _ Philadelphia 
which had already staged a second 
round meeting on its own initiative 
in the fall of 1959. Five or six cities 
came in for the first time. In all, 39 
cities expressed a willingness to ar- 
range meetings, which is about 85% 
participation. 


Tailored Programs 


As before, no rigid pattern or sin- 
gle ideal agenda was offered. Chair- 
men were urged to tailor a program 
to their particular needs and condi- 
tions. The committee made sugges- 
tions, offered ideas, and submitted 
samples of successful agenda when 
requested. The result was an over-all 
program of variety and flexibility. 

Not all the scheduled meetings 
have been held yet, but we are in a 
position to summarize and evaluate 
the project. No booklet or book (in- 
cluding the Good Book itself) ever 
won universal acceptance and approv- 
al. We were experienced enough not 
to expect it of our literary effort. It 
did, however, get a heartening recep- 
tion. Many nice things were said 
about it in articles and reviews. 

The booklets are being distributed 
by our members at College Day meet- 
ings, will be put in college and uni- 
versity placement office racks, and 
will be used for other recruitment 
purposes. They are presented as an 
association piece or are personalized 
by attaching to the cover a fact sheet 
of an individual bank. Some of our 
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for Bank Careers 


A RESERVOIR OF TRAINED MEN 


vide banks with “a reservoir of 
trained men’ to fill executive 
positions is outlined in the report of 
the Committee on Bank Executive 
Education and Training Programs, 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 

The committee, whose chairman is 
Tilden Cummings, president of Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, drafted its 
blueprint after surveying member 
bank experience with programs for 
executive development. Replies to a 
questionnaire came from 96 banks: 
six in the under $100,000,000 group, 
57 between $100,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000, and 33 over $500,000,000. 
Ninety-three of the banks now have 
executive education and training pro- 
grams, nearly half of which are at 
least 10 years old. 

In the report the committee em- 
phasizes the need for goals and ob- 
jectives, the selection of trainees, and 
the basic principles that have helped 
programs succeed. It also has several 
suggestions for making the “ambi- 
tious” program effective. 


FOUR-STAGE plan designed to pro- 


The Program 


Here are the four steps: (1) Intro- 
duction to the bank and the banking 
business (orientation) ; (2) a bank- 
wide rotation schedule; (3) tempo- 
rary assignment to definite job re- 
sponsibilities; (4) continued educa- 
tion and training after permanent 
assignment. Each is outlined in some 
detail. 

“The survey replies show, by and 
large,” says the report, “that the 
banks consider their programs to be 


effective—but the answers to certain 
questions seem to indicate the need 
for improvement: 

“It appears that too many partici- 
pants are leaving the bank and too 
few are attaining officer status. Of 
course, it would take an extensive 
qualitative analysis to determine if 
this is due to weaknesses in the pro- 
grams. On the other hand, executive 
training is costly (particularly if 
many participants later leave the 
banks) and any improvement that 
would help reduce turnover is good. 

“More important than the first 
point, however, is the fact that over 
70% of the banks replying to the 
questionnaire saw the need for im- 
provements in their own programs 
and made suggestions as to how 
they would do this.” 


The Bank’s Own Goals 


The report stresses that every 
bank’s executive education and 
training program “should be based 
on its own executive development 
objectives.” These, in turn, should 
reflect the bank’s own goals. No 
bank should attempt a program 
without goals and objectives, the 
committee warns. 

The survey provides interesting 
statistics that may be helpful as a 
guide to the number of trainees 
banks bring in each year under 
these programs: banks with $80,000, 
000 in average deposits, two per- 
sons; $240,000,000, five persons; 
and 17 for banks over $1,300,000,- 
000. Some of the trainees came from 
the banks’ own staffs, many from 
college recruiting. “In both cases 


Developing Management Talents 


Ox the importance of developing management abilities the report says: 
“As the individual’ makes progress in the bank—and particularly when 
he becomes an officer—he assumes more responsibility. He, and your 
bank, will profit if he understands and practices effective supervision, 
planning, problem solving, delegation of responsibility, communications, 
and human relations. While these subjects may be brought up in the 
basic course, they certainly should be covered in greater detail at this 


stage.” 
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selection was made on the basis of 
various qualifications. The most im- 
portant were education, personality, 
interest in banking, intelligence, ap- 
pearance, leadership, aggressive- 
ness, and maturity.” 

Commenting on the fact that near- 
ly half the programs surveyed are 
at least 10 years old, the report 
says this is important “because for 
men who finish the program and 
stay with the bank, the average time 
until they become officers has been 
less than five years. Thus many 
banks have been able to evaluate 
not only their immediate results but 
the long-range results in executive 
development.” 


Four Principles 


The survey, asserts the report, 
points up four basic principles that 
have helped bank programs succeed, 
whatever the institution’s size: 

(1) Keeping the programs flexi- 
ble. Participants are either promis- 
ing bank people with executive po- 
tential, or they are college gradu- 
ates. Therefore, the variety of. in- 
dividual experience and background 
has a bearing on the program to be 
followed by each. 

(2) Keep the individual touch. 
Make each person feel he is an im- 
portant member of the bank. Drama- 
tize banking and his part in it. Have 
frequent discussions and counseling 
with individuals. Let each know 
where he stands at all times. 

(3) Make sure the individual un- 
derstands. He must know why cer- 
tain things are done and what it all 
means to the customer. This must be 
impressed on teachers of the pro- 
gram. 

(4) Accelerate the program as 
rapidly as the individual can take it. 
Training that drags discourages 
him, but ‘a quick tempo, combined 
with thoroughness, holds his inter- 
est. 

Here are partial details of the 
suggested 4-step outline: 

ORIENTATION. This phase may 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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On-the-Job Services 


Credit Union Goals: 


Grow and Get Rid of Loan Sharks 


ROWTH seems to be the main ambition of the credit 
t. union community, at least as represented in the 
words of H. Vance Austin, managing director of 
Credit Union National Association. Its second ambition 
is to accomplish the main goal of “ridding the world of 
unscrupulous money-lenders and loan sharks,” the same 
speaker told 1,000 credit union leaders from throughout 
the world at recent annual meetings in Quebec, Canada. 
Mr. Austin pointed out that even though credit unions 
are the fastest growing financial institutions in the 
United States and Canada, they hold only a small part of 
these countries’ personal savings and make only a small 
portion of their consumer instalment loans. He urged the 
leaders to “redouble their efforts to organize new credit 
unions and encourage more people to join existing credit 
unions.” 


Evaluate and Set Targets, 
Says Modley 


Two Michigan banks, operating successful in-plant 
plans in 72 establishments with almost 10,000 employ- 
ees, have been offering these plans for four years. Al- 
most 40 out of every 100 employees represented have 
loans outstanding with the banks. 

Rudolf Modley, editor, Reports, Inc., Kent, Conn., sug- 
gests that now bank management can evaluate and set 
up realistic targets for in-plant operations. Mr. Modley 
suggests about 30 loans outstanding, amounting to 
$20,000, per 100 employees. As a savings target, he sug- 
gests 15 employees per 100 and a savings balance of 
$3,000. These goals can be obtained within two years 
after starting in-plant in an establishment, if top man- 
agement follows these precepts: 

(1) have full faith in instalment credit; 

(2) clearly assign responsibility and authority for ex- 

ecution of plan; 

(3) establish and maintain continuous communica- 

tion with employees; 

(4) be flexible enough to make changes when re- 

quired; 

(5) set up and enforce controls. 


Credit Union Leader 
Endorses Douglas Bill 


The head of the credit union movement has urged 
Congress to pass the “truth-in-lending” bill introduced 
by Senator Paul H. Douglas, saying, “Any honest busi- 
nessman ought to be willing to tell the customer the 
truth about the cost of credit.” 

Stating the dollar cost would not satisfy the need, 
claims Mr. Austin, because the annual rate is “an under- 
standable measuring stick. ... The buyer can shop 
around and compare different deals. If the price tag 
clearly shows the simple annual interest rate,” says Mr. 
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Austin, “then he’ll be able to make a fair comparison.” 

Mr. Austin further admonished that “reputable, legal 
lenders had better get behind this bill and work for its 
passage for their own good.” 


Community Credit Unions: 
No New Concept 


Is the common bond broadening? Or has it been broad 
all along? 

Much fuss, publicity, and conjecture has been made 
over the announced granting of a credit union charter 
to the community of South Miami, Fla. The charter 
could affect (which presumably means include) the 
area’s 10,000 residents, according to C. W. Petry, South 
Miami city manager, who would be credit union presi- 
dent. Other sources claim that the charter referred to 
actually has been granted only to cover individuals who 
are dues paying members of the South Miami District 
Chamber of Commerce in Dade County, Fla., numbering 
about 350. Either set-up would be legal, and well within 
the scope of present Federal and most state credit union 
laws. 

Would this community credit union concept be so 
new? Would it depart from present organizational prac- 
tices? Not at all. There have been in existence, for peri- 
ods of up to at least 25 years, community and co-op credit 
unions, many of them in rural areas not served by banks. 

Examples, to cite two: residents of Hereford, Tex., or 
a 25-mile radius, may belong to a community credit 
union with 4,000 members, now in its 26th year; 15,000 
residents of Ferndale, Mich., population 40,000, belong 
to a credit union which employs a full-time publicity 
man, and spent $18,000 for advertising, publicity, and 
education during the first nine months of 1960. 

Eight hundred community or co-op credit unions exist, 
with total assets of $150,000,000. 


Two Banks Install 
Their First Plans 


First National Iron Bank, Morristown, N.J., has made 
its first in-plant installation, on the premises of The 
Mennen Company. Initially offered will be checking, sav- 
ings and Roto-Credit accounts, and personal loans. Sub- 
urban Trust Company, Hyattsville, Md., is setting up 
its Employee Thrift Plan in over 100 businesses in Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges counties. Checking and 
savings accounts and all types of loans will be available. 


Market Research Supplies 
In-Plant Modifications 


Bankers Trust Company’s new market research de- 
partment recently sampled a cross-section of firms they 
considered on-the-job prospects. This New York bank 
found a definite market potential for the service, but 
came up with many modifications in the plan :s first 
proposed. 
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The Danger of a Fettered Fed 


tem be responsible to Congress 

or the Treasury? If not, how 
much autonomy does the System need 
to manage the money supply effec- 
tively ? 

We have not yet given a firm an- 
swer to such questions. The System’s 
present level of independence rests 
entirely upon legislation. It was an 
act of Congress in 1935 that removed 
from the Board of Governors both 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Comptroller of the Currency. A 
new piece of legislation could restore 
this Treasury influence upon the Sys- 
tem at any time. Similarly, new leg- 
islation could reduce the board mem- 
ber’s term of office, make him ineli- 
gible for reappointment, or make him 
removable for slight cause. All this 
could open the door to direct control 
by the Treasury and/or the Con- 
gress. 

Consequently the degree of auton- 
omy that the System enjoys today 
hangs by a slender thread. It con- 
trasts sharply with the firmly en- 
trenched independence of the Su- 
preme Court. 


Gem the Federal Reserve Sys- 


A Varied History 


Being thus loosely rooted, the Sys- 
tem’s independence has varied in ex- 
tent even in the last 25 years. Dur- 
ing World War II, the System ad- 
justed its policies to those of the 
Treasury Department, and quite 
rightly so. The exigencies of war fi- 
nance took precedence over all else, 
and the Board of Governors cooper- 
ated whole-heartedly. But after the 
war, it took a classic struggle for the 
System to regain its former status. 

For a half-dozen years the Presi- 
dent and the Treasury Department 
were strong enough to force the Sys- 
‘tem to continue to support the Gov- 
ernment ‘bond market. This highly 
inflationary policy was strenuously 
opposed by.leading Board members, 
but with the latent threat of Con- 
gressional. reprisal hanging over 
their heads, these Board members 
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JAMES J. CARNEY, Jr. 


The question of the independence of the 


Federal Reserve System is more than just 


academic — it is becoming critical. Here 


is an answer with emphasis upon the 


reason for the need for speed. 


were in no position to resist effective- 
ly. It took substantial inflation fi- 
nally to force the executive and leg- 
islative branches to retreat. 

At the present time, we should se- 
riously consider making our mone- 
tary authority as completely autono- 
mous as the Supreme Court. Such a 
step is needed now because we have 
already lost, or are in the process of 
losing, two great dams that for years 
have held back the over-issuance of 
money. The first of these is our sup- 
ply of gold, and the second is the awe 
and fear that a great Federal debt 
has traditionally instilled in us. 

The former is more spectacular, 
but the latter is possibly the more 
ominous loss of the two. The rise of 
debt has been the active force in the 
cheapening of the dollar over the last 
20 years, and today it promises to 
reinforce the ever-present inflation- 
ary pressures in the economy. 


The Primary Danger 


Any significant inflation now could 
do far more damage than simply ruin 
creditors or dilute the inducement to 
save. It could bring the Treasury to 
the brink of its capacity to borrow— 
an event that could seriously impair 
the nation’s war effort if World War 
III should break out. We can sub- 
stantially reduce the risk of such un- 
necessary and harmful eventualities 
by establishing a truly autonomous 
monetary authority. 

Our recent gold losses constitute 
the first threat to the integrity of the 
dollar. Although we are not techni- 
cally on the conventional gold stand- 
ard, the supplies of gold on hand do 
provide an ultimate limit to the num- 


The author is chairman of the De- 
partment of Finance, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
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ber of dollars in circulation. By law, 
the Federal Reserve Banks must keep 
on hand gold certificates in the 
amount of at least 25% of their Fed- 
eral Reserve Note and deposit liabili- 
ties. Other things being equal, if our 
gold supply drops to the point where 
it constitutes less than 25% of the 
note and deposit liabilities, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks will have to re- 
duce those liabilities, and thus the 
supply of money in circulation. 

This would mark the beginning of 
a deflationary trend. Sharply declin- 
ing prices would be intolerable, be- 
cause of the probable increases in 
unemployment and in business fail- 
ures that ordinarily accompany such 
deflation. But the threat posed by our 
continued gold losses would actually 
be more serious than this. The Treas- 
ury’s ability to borrow could be 
brought to an abrupt halt. 


The Banks’ Role 


When the Treasury sells its secu- 
rities, it ordinarily (especially in pe- 
riods of rising prices) offers them 
first to non-bank investors. It then 
turns to the banking system to take 
the remaining unsold obligations. 
The banking system, in paying for 
its purchases, sets up deposit ac- 
counts in the name of the Treasury. 
The total amount of all such deposit 
accounts that the system can carry 
on its books is limited by the gold 
reserves in the possession of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve banks. Therefore, out- 
flows of gold reduce the ability of the 
banking system to buy Treasury ob- 
ligations; therefore, they limit the 
ability of the Treasury to borrow. 

Currently, our gold certificate re- 
serve is comfortably above the 25% 
minimum requirement, but it is the 
trend that is alarming. At the end of 
1960 it was 37.4%; one year before 
that the ratio had been 39.9%; in 
1958 it had been 42.1% ; and in 1957, 
46.3%. 


An Unpleasant Trend 


The unpleasant fact is that our 
recent gold exports mark only the 
beginning of a long run secular 
trend. Gold outflows may be inter- 
rupted temporarily, as they have 
been lately, but “interrupted” is the 
proper word: the secular trend is 
dominant. The perspective of the last 
half-century points up the real root 
of our difficulties. 

We began to acquire our huge 
gold supplies in partial payment for 
our exports and foreign loans during 
World War I. Gold continued to flow 
in as we kept on sending goods 
abroad to help in the postwar re- 
construction. 

At the same time the normal tend- 
ency for gold to flow out of this coun- 
try failed to materialize. A combina- 
tion of monetary management and a 
rapid repayment of the Federal debt 
prevented American prices from ris- 
ing to the full heights that our swol- 
len gold supplies could have support- 
ed. Concurrently, in many foreign 
nations, shortages of goods plus 
monetary management prevented 
prices from falling abroad. With for- 
eign prices not materially lower than 
American prices, American demand 
for foreign goods did not grow as the 
traditional theory of international 
gold flows indicated that it would. 

Then, as the 1920s drew to a close, 
high rates of return on brokers’ call 
loans enticed still more gold into the 
country. Subsequently, the threat of 
war in the late 1930s made Europe 
hazardous as an investment outlet, 
and this set up another flow of gold 
toward the United States. Finally, 
with World War II, the events of 
1914 and immediately succeeding 
years were repeated. 

But then the situation changed. 
By the latter half of the 1950s for- 
eign productive capacity had recov- 
ered and, in many areas, had moved 
ahead of our own. Foreign nations 
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today do not need our goods as they 
did: they are even able to produce 
for export in competition with us in 
other markets. They have replaced 
their bombed-out facilities with the 
most advanced instruments of pro- 
duction, ‘frequently more efficient 
than ours. This, combined with rela- 
tively low money wage rates, enables 
them to produce at prices that are 
low in comparison with ours. 

All this adds up to more than a 
trend towards fewer American ex- 
ports and more imports. Greater 
earning possibilities abroad are in- 
ducing American capital to look for 
investment in foreign lands. At the 
same time, we must recognize that 
foreign investors may feel that other 
parts of the world promise greater 
safety for investment, since this 
country would be the prime target in 
any new world war. 


Stopgaps... 


In the face of all this, can we do 
anything to halt these gold outflows? 
We can and are doing many things, 
of course, but each of them has great 
disadvantages—or promises but tem- 
porary relief: High interest rates to 
bring gold into the country; ex- 
change controls to limit our purchas- 
es of foreign goods; improved credit 
extension to foreign buyers; requir- 
ing the beneficiaries of our foreign 
aid programs to spend the proceeds 
here. These are just some of the 
steps. 

There is always the extreme step 
of devaluation. Our exports would 
rise, no doubt, but the unusual de- 
mand for American goods would then 
tend to send our costs and prices still 
higher. This would eventually de- 
stroy our new export market. In 
short, devaluation is at best a tem- 
porary expedient. 


But No Solution 


Evidently we must accept the prem- 
ise that gold will continue to flow 
out. We are thus left with the prob- 
lem of preventing outflows of gold 
from generating serious deflation. 
The first step obviously is to lower 
or to eliminate entirely the 25% gold 
reserve requirement. Economists as- 
sociated with leading banks in this 
country have advocated a complete 
abandonment of the requirement, and 
the managing director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund has ex- 
pressed his personal approval of such 
a move. 


To give up the gold reserve je- 
quirement means to accept a purely 
managed money. Such a step prom- 
ises a far better opportunity to head 
off excessive variations in the price 
level than a fundamentalist gold or 
silver standard ever did. On the other 
hand, the classic argument againsi a 
managed money has been that in 
practice it has rarely yielded a stable 
price level. That’s because (1) man 
has lacked both the tools and the 
know-how to manage his money suc- 
cessfully and (2) he has lacked the 
necessary self-discipline to restrain 
his issues of such money. 

It is important to realize that our 
great gold supplies have played only 
a passive role in the dollar’s shrink- 
ing value. The active inflationary fac- 
tor has been the rise of the Federal 
debt. The monetization of huge quan- 
tities of Government securities be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 resulted in huge 
increases in the money supplies that 
culminated in today’s cheap dollar. 


Our Changing Attitude 


The psychological consequences of 
that debt are perhaps more disturb- 
ing than the simple economic devel- 
opments. We have lost our tradition- 
al fear and awe of a heavy public 
debt. Our deep-seated urge to get rid 
of such obligations is rapidly fading 
away. The reason, naturally, is our 
growing familiarity with debt. For 
15 years, we have lived with it, serv- 
iced it and, withal, enjoyed a truly 
high level of real income. All this 
suggests to us that such a debt does 
no harm. Considerations of this kind 
not only weaken our traditional re- 
solve to pay off debt, but encourage 
us to borrow more. 


The Final Threat 

One final step would remain to 
complete the threat to the integrity 
of the dollar. The Treasury would 
need the right to force the banking 
system (especially the Federal Re- 
serve banks) to buy all the securi- 
ties that the fiscal authorities wanted 
to sell. Currently, the law forbids the 
Reserve banks to hold more than $5- 
billion of securities that they have 
purchased directly from the Treas- 
ury. But this restraint is an act of 
legislation, and as such can be 
changed or eliminated as readily as 
the statutory limit to the size of the 
Federal debt. 

Yielding to reasoning of this kind 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Twice as useful! 


New RECORDAK RELIANT 500 


Microfilmer features unique inter- 
changeable film units . . . lets 2 (or 


more) departments keep separate film 
records the way they would with 


individual microfilmers. 
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Bankers tell us it’s almost like getting an extra 
microfilmer for the price of an accessory film 
unit. Takes only a second to slide out one unit 
... Slide in another for a different job, a differ- 
ent department, or a different branch. 

Not only is this microfilmer more useful, it 
is also the fastest for general office use . . . speeds 
the work of all departments. 

For example, in one minute your Transit 
Department can microfilm the fronts and backs 
of 500 checks . . . or your Bookkeeping De- 
partment can photograph 186 statements. And 


in the same high-speed automatic operation the 
film record is indexed and the originals can 
be cancelled or endorsed, using an accessory 
endorser. 


Write today for informative folder describing 
the new RecorpAak RELIANT 500 Micro- 
filmer in detail . . . or better still, call in your 
local REcoRDAK representative to show you all 
the advantages the new RELIANT 500 offers 
over older and slower microfilming equipment. 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


S=RECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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BANKING’S Spotlight on— 


RICHARD WAGNER 


This month’s spotlight is focused 
on the new president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. BANKING’S 
Washington correspondent, Herbert 
Bratter, reviews Mr. Wagner’s ca- 
reer. 


HEN he was 14, Dick Wagner 
\\) quit school] and took a job as 
messenger in a Chicago bank 
that was a predecessor of the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co. That was in 1910 and the 
$5-a-week pay was supplemented by 
supper money, for the working hours 
extended from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. and 
even later. These conditions did not 
deter young Wagner from spending 
an hour a day in the YMCA gym 
to keep fit and studying in his spare 
time a shorthand manual, which was 
among some books left to him by an 
aunt. 

Then one day, during the lunch 
hour, the bank’s president wanted to 
send a telegram but could find no 
secretary to take it down. “I can take 
dictation, sir,” the bright messenger 
volunteered. So the telegram was 
taken care of and Richard Wagner 
was on his way. The next day he was 
made assistant secretary to the 
bank’s president and later, secre- 
tary. He was permitted to spend time 
in most departments, including the 
investment, credit, and trust. 

Although he had quit school to go 
to work, he went to high school at 
night to earn his diploma. Thereafter 
he continued his education at North- 
western University and enrolled in 
the American Institute of Banking. 
When the president left in 1915, Mr. 
Wagner became an administrative 
assistant to his successor. 

By 1929 Mr. Wagner was second 
vice-president of Continental IIli- 
nois. The bank’s midwestern invest- 
ment trust, the Chicago Corporation, 
was badly shaken by the financial 
collapse that marked the start of the 
great depression. The bank asked 
Mr. Wagner to lend a hand and he 
became vice-president of the corpo- 
ration, rising to its presidency in 
1938. Since then the corporation has 
changed both its name and its ac- 
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tivities. Now the Champlin Oil and 
Refining Co., it is a flourishing enter- 
prise. In 1929 the investment trust 
had assets of $31,000,000, its gross 
annual income was less than $1,000,- 
000, its common stock was selling at 
$1 a share, and it had never paid a 
dividend. 

Today the net assets of the Champ- 
lin Oil and Refining Company are 
about $160,000,000, net earnings in 
1960 exceeded $9,000,000, and the 
company has paid out in common 
dividends, since Mr. Wagner became 
president, more than $50,000,000. 

Under Wagner’s leadership, the 
corporation became seriously inter- 
ested in oil. A small Gulf Coast oil 
firm was acquired in 1943; and there- 
after the corporation concentrated 
its resources in oil ventures. In 1954 
it bought the Champlin Company, at 
the time a family-owned independent 
with headquarters in Oklahoma. This 
nucleus, expanded and modernized, 
developed into the present fully-inte- 
grated, producing, refining, and mar- 
keting oil company. Champlin is now 
one of the larger independents, with 
a significant share of the total mar- 
ket in the Great Plains region, its 
principal territory. 

Although Mr. Wagner has not been 
connected with banking since 1930, 


he has found his banking experience 
of great value. “In banking,” he said, 
“you get a very comprehensive under- 
standing of the American economic 
system and thorough training in Gov- 
ernment fiscal policies, banking pro- 
cedures, and monetary concepts.” 
While with the bank, Mr. Wagner 
attended a number of A.B.A. con- 
ventions. 

“People who believe in the right of 
free men to make their own decisions 
used to be called liberals. Now we’re 
called conservatives—or even reac- 
tionaries,’” Mr. Wagner says. “Ac- 
cording to Webster, the word reac- 
tion is used in medicine to mean a 
build-up of resistance to virus infec- 
tion. I think it is time for business- 
men to become reactionaries in that 
sense. We must become active and 
effective in politics and help build up 
a resistance to the virus of alien isms 
which are contrary to traditional 
American principles.” 

Mr. Wagner has long been active 
in the Chamber of Commerce. He be- 
came a director in 1957, a vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the Policy 
Committee in 1960. He has served on 
the U.S. delegation to the GATT and 
this month will again visit Geneva 
as a U.S. employer-delegate to the 
ILO conference. 
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Work starts on 1400 mile pipe line to 


~. bring much-needed Canadian natural gas to 


mp Northern California. Project is scheduled 

Ey m for completion by the end of 1961. 
California section of the line 

is estimated to cost $58,000,000. 


LPO 5 ANNUAL REPORT - 1960 


Excerpts: 


The year 1960 was one of the most eventful 
in the Company’s history. 

New highs were established for sales of 
gas and electricity, operating revenues, and 
net earnings. The rate of customer growth 
fell only slightly below that of the previous 
year. For the second successive year our 
sales of electricity exceeded those of any 
other operating electric utility in the 
country. 

Net earnings for the common stock 
established a new high, equivalent to $4.14 
a share compared with $3.70 in the previ- 
ous year. Part of this improvement re- 
sulted from colder weather in 1960 which 
substantially increased the demand for 
space heating. There was no change in the 
number of common shares outstanding. 


In a year filled with a number of im- 
portant developments, perhaps the most 
notable was the receipt in August of the 
last governmental authorization required 
for construction of the Alberta-California 
project. This 1,400-mile, $300 million natu- 
ral gas pipeline is expected to be completed 
in late 1961. Construction began in October, 
climaxing a four-year effort by the Com- 
pany to obtain access to the natural gas 
reserves of Western Canada. The successful 
outcome is of great significance to the future 
growth of the California economy and to 
the long-range outlook for the Company. 


Chairman of the Board 


Construction expenditures amounted to 
$173 million in 1960. These are expected to 
rise to approximately $230 million in 1961. 
The major portion of the increase will be 
attributable to expenditures for the Cali- 
fornia section of the Alberta-California 
project. 
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Once predominantly hydro in its electric 
resources, the Company now relies princi- 
pally on thermal sources of power. In the 
past year we placed in operation or com- 
menced construction on three different 
types of thermal generating facilities. At 
Pittsburg Power Plant we completed a 
330,000-kilowatt conventional steam unit 
which is twice the size of the largest units 
previously installed on our system. Like 
three of similar size that are under con- 
struction, this unit uses either oil or natu- 
ral gas for fuel. 

The Geysers Power Plant, which we also 
placed in operation in 1960, is America’s 
first electric power generating station uti- 
lizing natural steam from the earth. Al- 
though not of major size, it has attracted 


“considerable attention as a possible fore- 


runner of other similar plants. 

Nuclear energy holds much promise as a 
future economic source of electric power. 
The Company has been extremely active 
in this field since 1951. Late in 1960 we 
received final approval from the Atomic 
Energy Commission to construct a 60,000- 
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kilowatt nuclear unit at our steam plant 
near Eureka. Construction of this unit is 
now under way, to be completed in 1962. 
The power produced is expected to be- 
come competitive in cost with power from 
conventional sources in the Eureka area 
after about three years’ operation. We are 
continuing our studies looking to the con- 
struction of a large-scale nuclear plant in 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

Although relying increasingly on thermal 
power, we are continuing to construct 
hydro facilities. Additions to our hydro- 
electric generating capacity under con- 
struction include a 42,000-kilowatt plant 
on the Kings River which will be completed 
in 1962, and replacement of the old DeSabla 
and Stanislaus Powerhouses with modern 
plants which will increase their capacity by 
47,500 kilowatts. 


The change in our National Administra- 
tion which occurred on January 20 is of 
great importance to all Americans. Un- 
doubtedly the new Administration’s major 
efforts must be directed toward maintain- 
ing our country’s position of world leader- 
ship and toward keeping us militarily 
strong as a deterrent to potential aggres- 
sors. Neither of these objectives can be 
assured, however, unless we maintain a 
strong economy at home. Essential to a 
strong domestic economy is a progressive 
and financially strong utility industry. 


President 


PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


For added information on this essential company write K. C. Christensen, Vice President and Treasurer, 245 Market St., San Francisco 6, for P. G. & E’s 1960 Annual Report. 
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the U.S. Secret Service. 


The Case of the Counterfeit Coupons 


ing a repetition of such fraudu- 

lent schemes, BANKING dis- 
cussed this case with Secret Service 
Chief U. E. Baughman. Here are the 
questions and his replies: 

What mistakes were made by the 
bank in this case that could have 
been avoided? 

In answering this question it must 
be remembered that the $194,062.50 
in counterfeit bond coupons were ac- 
cepted after the two men who pre- 
sented the coupons were introduced 
to bank officials by a bank employee 
as wealthy and reputable persons. It 
is problematical whether the bank 
would have accepted more than 
25,000 of these $7.50 coupons with- 
out question had the men presenting 
them not been vouched for by the 
bank employee. 

The value of the coupons presented 
seemingly meant that the persons 
having the coupons were holding 
bonds representing more than $25,- 
000,000. Persons of such wealth, 
obviously few in number, would cer- 
tainly have had business relation- 
ships with other banks, and dis- 
cretion would dictate that some 
inquiries should be made. 

Apart from routine precautions to 
be taken in banking transactions, 
one lesson to be learned is that some 
banks may have need to stiffen their 
employment practices so as to pro- 
vide a method for screening out can- 
didates for employment whose reli- 
ability is questionable. 

How can one distinguish a coun- 
terfeit coupon from the genuine? 

Basically this involves familiarity 
of employees with genuine coupons, 
the characteristics of the paper, and 


T: ASSIST bank officials in prevent- 
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Some $194,000 in counterfeit U.S. Treasury note 
coupons were accepted by a national bank in New York 
recently. They were fraudulently presented by persons 
introduced to the bank by one of its “new business” 
employees, a man who had come to the bank from 
the plumbing supply business. Subsequently this em- 
ployee and other parties concerned were arrested by 


the fine workmanship of the printing 
which is accomplished by intaglio 
process. Most counterfeits, whether 
coupons or currency, are printed by 
offset process which does not produce 
as high quality workmanship as the 
intaglio process. The same distinc- 
tion might be made as between an 
expensively engraved business card 
or announcement as against an ordi- 
nary printed card. 

In this case, the coupons involved 
were printed by offset method. The 
lack of depth and sharpness in print- 
ing, particularly where fine shading 
lines would ordinarily be _ used, 
should have attracted the attention 
of the bank employees. The regular- 
ity with which the counterfeit cou- 


“Stiffen your employment practices,” 
warns Secret Service Chief Baughman 


pons were cut, all exactly alike, 
should have been a quick tip-off that 
the coupons were not clipped from 
bonds. 

How was this counterfeit detect- 
ed? 

Too late a bank teller became sus- 
picious. The counterfeits were iden- 
tified as such when officials of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
were consulted. 

Are there more of these counter- 
feits in circulation and, if so, what is 
their description? 

The possibility that more of these 
counterfeits are in circulation exists. 
However, at this time no positive es- 
timates can be made. Certainly, all 
banks should be on the alert for the 
counterfeits. These particular coun- 
terfeit coupons are dated October 1, 
1960, they are in the amount of $7.50 
each, and purport to have been at- 
tached to $1,000, 144% Treasury 
Notes, Series EA-1961. 

What about forged bonds, includ- 
ing Savings Bonds? Is this a prob- 
lem? 

This is indeed a problem. In recent 
months the number of stolen and 
forged U.S. Savings Bonds negoti- 
ated at banks has increased im- 
mensely. An article on this subject 
was published in the March 1961 is- 
sue of Protective Bulletin of the 
American Bankers Association. This 
problem was also the subject of a 
special notice by the Treasury De- 
partment to principal executive offi- 
cers of agencies authorized to pay 
Savings Bonds. The article in the 
Protective Bulletin and the special 
notice should be “must” reading for 
bankers. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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THE AUDITMASTER 


with ONE DIAL TOTALIZED 
DOLLAR AND CENTS READING 


A real advancement in speeding up the sorting- 
counting operation. The new Auditmaster handles 
all coins and combines speed with accuracy. Sorts, 
counts and bags. Wherever coins are handled in 
volume, the Auditmaster pays its own way. The 
exclusive totalizing meter provides a running count 
in dollars and cents, while individual meters for 
each coin denomination give an accurate unit 
count. There is no longer any need to add in- 
dividual coin registers. 


Specifications: 48” high x 38” wide x 18” deep, ship- 
ping weight 230 Ibs., operates on 110 volt AC, 60 cycle 
current and comes with easy-to-care-for gun metal finish. 


Johnson Equipment can cut 
Your COIN HANDLING Costs 


30 SS HIGH SPEED 
COUN TER-PACKAGER 


The ideal answer to the need for speed. Designed 
to fill, wrap and crimp an average of 900 rolls of 
coin per hour. Handles all coins from pennies to 
half-dollars inclusive; also .650 and .900 size 
tokens. The foolproof operation, low initial cost 
and user-proved reliability help guarantee a 
speed-up in coin handling and a reduction of 
operating expenses. 


If you require speed and packaged coins, inquire 
about the Johnson 30 SS. 


Specifications: 52 high x 40’ deep x 16” wide, hand- 
some gun metal finish with stainless steel parts, operates 
in standard 110 volt, 60 cycle AC current. Shipping 
weight 210 Ibs. 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Bowser, Inc. 
4619 North Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
coin counters, sorters, change- (SINCE 1909 | New York office: 420 Lexington Avenue e New York 17, New York 


makers, and coin wrappers. Sales and Service offices in other cities listed under Bowser, Inc. 
Write for full information. 
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Don't Get Caught 
In The Middle! 


Your office operations can be seriously restricted by inflexible 
reproduction facilities. Small copiers can do only limited jobs. 
Some large office copiers can’t serve all your needs. 

The new PHOTOSTAT 10-14 Photocopier frees you from re- 
strictions—performs a// copying jobs! Delivers quality copics 
and volume production, reduces and enlarges, produces posi- 
tive photocopies from paper records and paper enlargements 
from 16mm or 35mm microfilm. And all at the touch of one 
button! 

No other machine can match the multiple copying jobs 


turned out by this new photocopier. For more information on 
how the new 10-14 can serve your operation, write or phone 
PHOTOSTAT Corporation. 


PHOTOSTAT._the most respected name in graphic reproduction 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM OFFSET PHOTOCOPY COPIER 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 3,N.Y., A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 
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Business Building Bulletin 


This section of the Bulletin is by 
JOHN L. COOLEY. 


Student Concerts 
Sponsored by Bank 


es Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety is sponsoring next season’s 
series of six student concerts by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

PSFS also will award cash prizes 
to student soloist audition winners 
who perform at the concerts under 
Maestro Eugene Ormandy and As- 
sistant Conductor William Smith. 
The prizes will be bestowed at each 
concert by R. Stewart Rauch, Jr., 
president of the bank. 

C. Wanton Balis, Jr., president of 


Maestro Ormandy 
and R. Stewart 
Rauch, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Phil- 
adelphia Saving 
Fund Society, 
greet teenage win- 
ners of the Phil- 
adelphia Orches- 
tra’s junior audi- 
tions: Diana Duf- 
fin, Thomas Wolf, 
and E. J. Hume- 
ston. They will ap- 
pear in the bank- 
sponsored 
concerts 


the orchestra association, said the 
PSFS participation exemplified “the 
type of enlightened generosity that 
is urgently needed from the business 
community to enable the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra to maintain its high 


cultural standards and to encourage 
promising young musical talent.” 

Each concert, held in the Academy 
of Music, home of the orchestra, will 
feature soloists chosen in the orches- 
tra’s student auditions. 


“‘There’s No Such Thing As a Free Lunch” 


Jona. of course, is Commencement Month, and an op- 
portunity for some bank-school relations such as a letter 
of congratulations to the Class of 1961 at the local high 
school or college, or to individuals who have distin- 
guished themselves. 

A case in point is the congratulatory message sent 
by Robert W. Turner, chairman of the board, The City 
National Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa, to high school stu- 
dents elected to the National Honor Society. Compli- 
menting the young people on their attainment and urg- 
ing them always to seek the “most satisfying peaks of 
achievement,” Mr. Turner said: 

“Never expect something for nothing! There is no such 
thing as a free lunch! You can only be paid for what you 
produce!” If everyone accepted that principle, he added, 
there would be “no inflation, no insecurity, and no crush- 
ing tax load.” 

“As one of the intelligent of the world, you have a 
particular responsibility for learning, for keeping and 
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sustaining knowledge,” the letter continued. “If you fail 
in that responsibility the ignorant will take over and the 
value of knowledge will be lost. You can’t vote yourself 
security! For every inch advanced toward pseudo-se- 
curity, we retreat a full step toward regulation—only a 
short step from servitude. The more you add to the 
world’s goods the more you can be paid in return—se- 
curity with self-respect! 

“There are plenty of opportunities in America for all! 
With your ambition and energy and enthusiasm and 
ability, you will earn many rewarding experiences 
through the years to come.” 


Ma. Turner told BANKING: “I am convinced that the 
youth of America is floundering around because of the 
fact that intelligent adults haven’t expected much of 
them—that we need something serious, not only in col- 
leges and high schools, but in the pre-school kindergarten 
and first grades.” 
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Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
was host to the Finance Club of Indiana 
University. After touring the bank, the 
students talked with officers, including 
Executive Vice-president Donald P. 


Welles 


A Bank Suggests 
Uses for Dollars 


HEN $4,000,000 suddenly 
dropped into the hands of 4,000 
residents of Savannah, Ga., The Lib- 
erty National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany took unusual action. 
The money resulted from the reor- 
ganization of a local industry’s em- 
ployee retirement, pension, and sav- 


Bank Sponsors Technical Training 


Conference on Area Needs 


W oacestze County National Bank of 
Worcester, Mass., taking a long-range 
view of its area, held a conference on 
the needs and resources for technical 
training in the district. The meeting was 
attended by 150 leaders of industry, edu- 
cation, and labor. 

Arranged by President Edward L. 
Clifford, the conference was the result 
of a recommendation for training local 
labor in a 1960 report on the economic 
future of the area. 

Committees of experts were organized 
to make detailed studies of the needs and 
training facilities now available, and the 
new facilities required. Reporting com- 
mittees were: 

Manufacturing industry, to discuss 


ings program. More than 5,000 work- 
ers had the option of withdrawing 
their savings, and some 80% of them 
did so. 

Liberty National published an 
“Open Letter” in the Savannah pa- 
pers encouraging the employees to 


Ist National of Fort Worth Opens 
New Building, Motor Bank, and Garage 


Ta First National Bank of Fort 
Worth opened its new $10,000,000 18- 
story building, motor bank, and garage 
with a series of open houses and inspec- 
tion tours. 

There were special programs for the 
stockholders, employees and their fam- 
ilies, customers, representatives of the 
correspondent banks, building suppliers 
and tenants, Southwest and local busi- 
nessmen, members of civic clubs, and 
other groups. 

The formal dedication missed by only 
one day the bank’s 84th anniversary. J. 
Lee Johnson, Jr., board chairman, pre- 
sided over the brief dedication ceremo- 
nies. Guests were introduced by Presi- 
dent Murray Kyger. 

The new motor bank’s facilities in- 
clude five tellers windows. “Drive- 
through” rather than drive-in is an im- 
portant feature: the customer has an 
easy, quick exit. There’s ample off-street 
waiting space. Accommodations for 525 
cars are available in the parking garage 
across the street. Entrance to the main 
bank is by tunnel. 

A brochure, “A Bank and a Shoal of 
Time,” telling the story of Fort Worth 
and the First’s contribution to the city’s 
growth, was distributed. 
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Reporters covering the opening had 
the benefit of a complete “writers’ in- 
formation kit’? containing news stories, 
factual information, photos, descrip- 
tions of the banking facilities, history 
of the bank, sketches of its executives, 
and a booklet on Texas sculpture. 


“First National Motor Bank and Park- 
ing’—and a brand new building 


preparations for replacing retired per- 
sonnel and training of supervisors. 

Construction industry, to discuss the 
need for upgrading journeymen to meet 
technological advances. 

Technicians, to survey the present and 
projected need for technicians and re- 
port on services available. 

Engineers and scientists, to report on 
the men who are being prepared by local 
schools and make recommendations for 
the future. 

Office technicians, to discuss the in- 
creased use of automated equipment. 

To stimulate programs of action 
throughout the area, the bank dis- 
tributed conference kits to chambers of 
commerce in the county. 


“spend some of your money... 
spend part of your money ... give 
at least a small share to a worthy 
cause.” 

In telling people to spend more of 
their dollars the letter said: “. . . It 
will be good for you... good for 
business ...and good for your 
community.” A downpayment on a 
house or car, new furniture, appli- 
ances, or a summer vacation were 
mentioned as possible uses for the 
money. Charitable contributions, the 
letter pointed out, would not only 
“make you feel good” but benefit the 
community. 

Suggesting that part be saved for 
emergencies and future needs, Lib- 
erty National added: “Naturally, we 
would like to have you save it here, 
but that is your decision to make. 
What you save is even more impor- 
tant than where you save it.” 

President George E. Patterson 
said: “Every employee had a reason 
for withdrawing savings, but as a 
community service we felt we could 
help stimulate the best possible use 
of the uncommitted dollars.” 

At the time the bank was running 
a savings promotion, so results are 
difficult to trace. But it got much 
favorable comment. 


‘‘Oldest’’ Honored 
on Bank’s Birthday 


HE oldest passbook, the oldest 
families and the oldest visitor 
were honored at the 85th anniversary 
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Chase Manhattan’s 60-Story Home Is Modern Image of Banking 


Tue Chase Manhattan Bank in New York has opened its new 60-story 
head office building, housing “the largest banking operation ever assembled 
under one roof.” In the words of President David Rockefeller, the glass- 
aluminum giant in lower Manhattan utilizes “new concepts of architecture 
to express a contemporary image of banking.” 

The official opening was without particular fanfare. A group of the 
bank’s directors, branch advisory board members, and officers attended 
a luncheon in the building at 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza—and that was 
the extent of the formal ceremony. Preceding it, reporters were taken on 
a helicopter tour of the bank’s area, center of major redevelopment plans. 

Mr. Rockefeller told the official family that, in contrast to the impression 
of strength and security banks formerly sought to create, this one, with 
its 8,800 windows, enabled “people to look into the new bank and see 
bankers at work. And by the same token bankers can look out—as indeed 
they should in a day when the business of the bank is intimately con- 
cerned with the whole community.” 

George Champion, chairman of the board, said the building was de- 
signed to meet CM’s needs for many years to come, “anticipating an era 
when the nature of the banking business will be constantly changing and 
expanding.” 

Features of the building include: the world’s largest bank vault; an 
art collection decorating the CM’s private offices and reception areas; the 
world’s largest automated check processing center; the largest air condi- 
tioning unit in a commercial building; direct inward dialing telephone 
service. 

The bank occupies 30 floors and six underground levels. A three-quarter 
acre plaza is to adjoin the main building, which is a major milestone in the 
revitalization of downtown New York. 


Here’s the newest tenant of lower New 
York’s famed skyline, the 60-story home 
of Chase Manhattan Bank 


open house of The Houston National 
Bank. 

The party lasted all day and at- 
tracted 50 customers aged 80 years 
or more. Eight families brought four 
generations, all customers, and one 
was represented by five generations. 
Gift certificates for family portraits 
went to these visitors. The oldest 
caller, a retired business woman of 
93, came in a wheel chair. 

By coincidence, 85 savings pass- 
books were submitted in a competi- 


Fidelity Bank in Beverly Hills, Calif., plans to repeat next 
year its 1961 Easter Festival. The bank created a garden in 


tion for the oldest; there were cash 
prizes for winners and free safe de- 
posit boxes for runners-up in the 
contest. 

The exhibits included a “Houston 
Then” display of original drawings 
of early scenes and a collection of Re- 
public of Texas currency. The bank 
published a historical brochure for 
the anniversary. The public was in- 
vited through newspaper ads, radio 
announcements, and printed invita- 
tions to customers. 


the lobby and a boys choir sang. Here’s part of one audience 
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New Check Design 
Boosts “Century 21”’ 


0 publicize Century 21, the 

World’s Fair to be held in Seattle 
in 1962, the Puget Sound Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank of that city developed a 
background design for its checks. A 
panorama of the grounds is shown. 

Several banks in Seattle, we’re 
told, have agreed to use this method 
of promoting the fair. 


President Roy F. Taylor, right, president of the Seattle bank, 
shows the check design to Ewen Dingwall, general manager of 


Century 21 
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Auto 


~= STOP 
FISHING 


The display told viewers to stop fishing for bank services. 
They are all at the Lawrence 


Money Fish Feature 
at Sport Show 


T a local sport show the Lawrence 
Savings and Trust Company of 
New Castle, Pa., made a hit with a 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


THE TOTAL 
TRE MONEY 
Case oF Ts, 


novel display. It was a 42-inch ply- 
wood fish encased in new pennies, 
with a silver dollar eye and currency 
tail and fins, twisted to conceal the 
denominations. 

The visitors estimated the total 
amount ($89.46) and there were sav- 


Fort Worth National Has Vivid Program 
As New Motor Bank Starts Business 


Ow and new methods dramatized the 
opening of The Fort Worth National 
Bank’s motor bank and annex building. 
It was quite a show, and a Texas-size 
crowd saw it. 

The events moved on a close time 
schedule between 8:40 A.M. when Vice- 
president Reed Sass, master of cere- 
monies, introduced key bank officials, 
and 9:30 when a stage coach, protected 
by a cowtown posse, delivered the first 
money shipment at the main entrance 
of the motor bank where it was trans- 
ferred to an armored car. 

Between those happenings spectators 
saw a 1911 Maxwell break through the 
red ribbon and drive to a teller’s window 
where the wife of a city council member 
made the first deposit. Then the pilot of 
a Bell Air scooter—invented and built 


in Fort Worth by local people—dropped 
down to present Deposit No. 2. 

Speakers included Mayor Thomas 
A. McCann and Fort Worth National’s 
president, Lewis H. Bond. 

A fact sheet provided for newspaper, 
television, and radio operatives offered 
a detailed schedule setting forth what 
would happen when, who would partici- 
pate, and what he’d say. There were 
suggestions for camera shots, too. 

The motor bank has five drive-in and 
two walk-in windows, closed circuit TV, 
a tunnel to the main bank and annex. A 
new grand ballroom for the Hotel Texas 
occupies the entire second floor of the 
new construction. This facility can be 
joined to the hotel’s mezzanine as one 
floor to create a block-long convention 
center. 


Fort Worth Na- 
tional’s new mo- 
tor bank has a 
ballroom for the 
adjacent hotel on 
its second floor 


Thousands visited a Social Security exhibit at Trade Bank and 
Trust Co. in midtown New York. SS leaflets were distributed 


ings account prizes for the closest 
guesses. 

During the show the bank dis- 
tributed metal rulers, folded yard- 
sticks and memo books. 


Kansas B.A. Shares 
in Centennial Book 


HIs is Centennial Year for Kansas 

—the 100th anniversary of her 
statehood—and the Kansas Bankers 
Association is one of several organi- 
zations that cooperated in publishing 
an historical album to mark the cen- 
tury. 

It’s an interesting, unusual book, 
packed with color pictures, facts and 
old photographs. The compilers seem 
to have found one of the latter to go 
with the brief biography of each city 
and town, including, of course, Abi- 
lene, boyhood home of the Eisen- 
howers. 

“This album,” says the introduc- 
tion, “portrays the lessons that his- 
tory teaches.” It’s the story of the pio- 
neers and forefathers who, in spite 
of seemingly insurmountable obsta- 
cles, overcame their problems and 
laid the groundwork for us. So now 
as we look about us we can appreciate 
the sweat and toil that built this 
great state we live in. This material 
is being presented in the hope that 
through these lessons we may con- 
tinue to enjoy some of the courage, 
some of the moral fiber of our found- 
ing fathers.” 

The brochure is titled “Historical 
Album of Kansas.” The color cover 
depicts Indians demolishing a new 
railroad track. 
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The price of credit is the rate 

of interest. Using credit costs 
money. Like the price of fresh 
vegetables, the interest rate goes 


up ifmore money is demanded than 


can be immediately supplied at that 
price. And it goes down if less 
money is demanded than can be 


Bank Gives Holiday 
Traffic Bulletins 


CONTINENTAL Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago is 
providing radio reports on traf- 
fic for motorists on Memorial 
Day, July 4, and Labor Day. Bul- 
letins broadcast every half-hour 


immediately supplied. 


One of the 111 frames in the film strip for high schools 


Fed’s Role Shown 
in Film Strip 

NEW 111-frame film strip, ‘‘The 

Role of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in the United States Economy,” 
is available from the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, New York 
City. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York cooperated with the coun- 
cil is producing the strip for use in 
high schools. 

It’s illustrated in color, with an 
accompanying narration by Carl 
Madden, dean of the Lehigh Univer- 
sity School of Business Administra- 
tion, and formerly head of the bank’s 
public information department. Part 
I, “The Demand for Credit,’’ shows 
how groups of borrowers use credit 
and how important it has been to the 
economy’s growth. Part II, ‘The Sup- 
ply of Credit,” describes the flow of 
savings into the credit market and 
explains how commercial banks can 
add a flexible margin of bank credit 
to the supply. 

“The Problem of Economic Bal- 
ance,” Part III, examines how the 
System uses its influence over the 
flexible supply of bank credit to pro- 
mote economic expansion with stable 
prices. 

An accompanying booklet contains 
a reproduction of each frame, with 
the narration and teaching sugges- 
tions. 

The Council’s address is 2 West 
46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. Price 
of strip and book is $7. 


Bank Aids Student 
Exchange Project 


ECURITY National Bank of Long Is- 
land, Amityville, N.Y., is partici- 
pating in an exchange training proj- 
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ect that will place two foreign stu- 
dents on its staff for the summer 
and send two Cornell University 
coeds abroad under its auspices. 

The Association Internationale of 
Exchange Students in Economics 
and Commerce sponsors the program 
through which American and foreign 
students of business and economics 
get the opportunity to improve their 
knowledge of actual business opera- 
tions by on-the-job training. 

The bank’s president, Herman H. 
Maass, said Security was the first 
bank and the second major industry 
on Long Island to take part in 
AIESEC’s work. 


N.J. County Banks 
Have Essay Contest 


tone accounts are the prizes in 
a high school senior essay contest 
conducted by the Monmouth County 
(N.J.) Bankers and Clearing House 
Association. In addition, nine mem- 
ber banks are awarding local prizes. 

The subject is “How Does a Bank 
Help a Community and Its People?” 
Winning essays in the local commu- 
nities are entered in the county com- 


A fashion show 
was a highlight at 
the “bankwarm- 
ing” for a new 
office of the Jen- 
kintown (Pa.) 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Six models dis- 
played the new 
styles 


over WMAQ starting at 9:15 
A.M. will cover road conditions 
not only in the city but in resort 
areas of Illinois, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, and Michigan. 


petition for grand awards of $200 for 
the best, $100 for second, and $50 
for third—all payable in savings pass- 
books. 


Bank’s Baked Beans 
Make News Feature 


HEN the Leonia (N.J.) Bank and 

Trust Company celebrated its 
40th anniversary at a party featured 
by baked beans, ham, and potato sal- 
ad, among those present was a New 
York Times reporter Nan Robertson 
wrote nearly a column, and a Times 
photographer took pictures. 

The story quoted several of the 
1,900 people who visited the bank 
that Saturday afternoon. 

“May you have many more years 
of happiness,” a woman told Presi- 
dent Robert B. Hansen. 

“TI think it’s grand,” said another. 
“The food is luscious.” 

A man’s reaction: “I never saw 
anything like it. It gives me a homey 
feeling. It’s a nice atmosphere, with 
the candelabra and all.” 

“The food was eaten, appropriately 
enough,” noted Reporter Robertson, 
“in the consumer credit department.” 
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“Now That’s a Good Display!” 


The National Association of Dis- 
play Industries contributed to the 
preparation of this report on an im- 
portant bank activity. 


Community Showcase 


Tue Baker-Boyer National Bank of 
Walla Walla, Wash., has a large dis- 
play window in its parking area. 
Facing Main Street, the window is 
known as the “community showcase.” 
It’s used by the bank for soft-selling 
services and by local organizations 
for promoting their activities. In 
charge of exhibits is Tom Russel, a 
professional, who says the showcase 
has generated pleasant relations be- 
tween community and bank. 


Here’s the Walla Walla bank’s “community showcase,” set in the parking area 


The Franklin Savings Bank’s life insurance window was a gimmick that worked. 
The signs at the bottom offered free literature and “A policy to provide protection 


for every member of your family without pressure on yourself or your budget 


29 


This Flint bank’s window is simple but strong. The sales reminder is “You can 
shop without cash” 
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Don’t Buy Blindfolded 


On the lookout for a new approach 
to selling savings bank life insurance 
(a service in New York State), Sam- 
uel C. Forsythe of the Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, remem- 
bered that a men’s store sold shirts 
with an ad featuring an eye patch. 
“Perhaps,” he thought, “we could 
cover both eyes and sell life insur- 
ance.” So he arranged the window 
you see here. “It was a gimmick,” 
says Mr. Forsythe, “and it worked. 
This display, in its own quiet way, 
sold.” In fact, one man (a non-cus- 
tomer) came in a few minutes after 
the display was unveiled and bought 
a $10,000 policy. Inquiries increased 
while it was on view. 


A Window in Demand 


SELLING bank services and pro- 
moting community activities is the 
twofold assignment of this big win- 
dow in the Citizens Commercial and 
Savings Bank of Flint, Mich. The 
full space—it’s very much in de- 
mand, reports Assistant Cashier W. 
Eldon Garner—may be used, as in 
the photograph, or it can be divided 
with a panel to make two areas. 
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A few bank lobby-window exhibits that sell 
services, boost the community, help customers. 


and catch the public’s eye 


Miss America, Jr. 


Tue story of a city’s fashion indus- 
try was told in window displays at 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis. This is the third largest busi- 
ness in the metropolitan area, and it 
makes .15,000,000 garments a year. 
Boatmen’s used mannequins, photos, 
wag ae drawings and manufacturing tools to 

"S$tlouin 

" (nate show the evolution of a dress from 
auhion — drawing board to finished product. 
The industry’s importance to St. 
Louis—a center for junior miss fash- 
The Boatmen’s told the story of an important St. Louis industry ions—was emphasized. 


Air-O-Rama Draws Crowds 


A 20-DAY aviation show in the ex- 
hibit hall of the Erie County Savings 
Bank, Buffalo, N.Y., had a total at- 
tendance of 17,130. “Air-O-Rama,” 
coordinated by a travel bureau, had 
displays by 23 airlines which sup- 
plemented their own material with 
products and handicraft items from 
many lands. Dramatic features in- 
cluded models of the Boeing 707 jet, 
Douglas DC 8, and the French Car- 
ravelle. Two companies flew orchids 
from Hawaii and another showed 
replicas of the British crown jewels. 


Plane models and bright posters helped tell the aviation story in this Buffalo bank 
exhibition 


Civil War Show 


Twetve windows at American Na- 

tional Bank & Trust Company, Chi- 

cago, are used this spring to display 

more than 250 Civil War photographs 

from the National Archive in Wash- 

ington, D.C. Forty-eight pictures are 

exhibited every two weeks. The series 

will be shown later at the Illinois 

Historical Society. A brochure of 

representative pictures and an expla- 

Wee. nation of the process used by Brady 

and other war photographers is avail- 

able in the bank’s savings depart- 
ment. 


Here’s one of the 12-window displays on “The Chaos of Civil War—a Pictorial 
Review” at the American National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 
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How to Get More Business 


sponsored by the Financial Public Relations Association in Des 

Moines, Oklahoma City, and Phoenix. BANKING’S occasional 
reporter, George M. Wasem, vice-president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Peoria, IIl., covered the Des Moines meeting for us. Here 
are some of the ideas he jotted down. 


Tver was the theme of the 1961 one-day regional conferences 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING. 
F. R. Collins, direct mail division, 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
Hinsdale, IIl., noted that this me- 
dium is comparatively expensive 
(“most mailing pieces are going to 
cost you at least 8 cents each’’). 
Therefore it must be selective. Use 
it as a rifle against prospects rather 
than blasting away with a shot-gun. 
It’s the most selective of all media, 
because it allows you to pinpoint 
your active prospects and to reach 
them without the waste of contact- 
ing non-prospects. Direct mail is al- 
so the most flexible advertising me- 
dium. “You can make it any size 
and fold it any way. It allows full 
use of color. The specifications of 
other media are more limited.” 


RADIO ADVERTISING. William 
J. Connelly, sales manager, radio 
station WBBM, Chicago, asked: 
“How is radio used to sell bank 
services?” His answer was that ev- 
ery radio commercial has a “front- 
page position” for every listener 
and reaches him when he is most 
receptive to the message. Type of 
program depends on what kind will 
reach the greatest number of cus- 
tomers and prospects, the nature of 
the audience you want to reach, and 
whether the station or stations in 


community include “Welcome Wag- 
on,” moving companies, chamber of 
commerce, utilities, credit bureau 
and real estate companies. The most 
effective way to reach new people is 
by personal contact—the call, for 
instance. Direct mail is a good me- 
dium, too. 


SELLING THE FARMER. Wil- 
liam Buxton III, president, Peoples 
Trust & Savings Bank, Indianola, 
Iowa, suggested the most important 
approach is to “offer the farm cus- 
tomer a complete financial pack- 
age.” This is the best weapon 
against governmental agencies and 
other financial institutions. Too 
many banks are only glamorizing 
the old services. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
George H. Dempesy, director of 
public relations, American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
suggested that the total advertising 
program should always be in mind. 
A single ad is worthless: it should 
be a part of a plan. Imaginative 
scheduling can often overcome the 
disadvantages of a limited ad budget. 


FPRA Officers Panel 


Ounce of the FPRA participated in 
panels at the regional meetings. Presi- 
dent Jordan J. Crouch, vice-president, 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
was the moderator. 

First Vice-president John P. Ander- 
son, vice-president, First National Bank 
of Passaic County, N.J., urged financial 
institutions to publicize the achieve- 
ments of staff members. “We are not 
trying to popularize bricks and mortar.” 

Second Vice-president Ernest G, 
Gearhart, Jr., vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami, Fla., said call 
programs should be given equal priority 
with other important executive func- 
tions. 

Third Vice-president Harold W. Lew- 
is, vice-president, The First National 
Bank of Chicago, thought this was “no 
time to make advertising the scapegoat 
of any retrenchment program.” When 
things get a little tough, he added, a 
sound advertising program should be 
emphasized. 

Treasurer Robert A. Bachle, vice- 
president, National Boulevard Bank of 
Chicago, advocated efforts to sell more 
services to present customers. ‘“Some- 
times we direct too much time toward 
the solicitation of new customers.” 

President Crouch pointed to a “com- 
mon error in the public’s thinking”—a 
belief that all mark-up is clear profit. 
“It’s time businessmen began to let the 
public know that, on the average, indus- 
try considers itself fortunate to clear 
half as much in profit as what the peo- 
ple seem to feel is fair.” 


FPRA School Adds to Faculty 


Are 


your town attract those audiences. A 
Sevens: new members join the faculty of the School of Financial Public OF 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING TIPS. Relations when it convenes July 9 on Northwestern University’s Chicago ge 
James F. Quinn, Edward H. Weiss campus for the 14th annual 2-week session. CO 
& Company, Chicago, offered sever- Daniel R. Lang, dean of Northwestern’s Evening Division, will be edu- Ww. 
al rules for advertisers: design copy cational advisor, a new post, and also teach letter writing. Reginald G. 
for a fast-moving audience; keep McHugh, a management specialist, will teach salesmanship and sales . 
copy short; use bold color con- Fh canoeing J. a ae Central National Bank of 
ey. eveland, will lecture on business development. 
G. Robert Gadberry, vice-president, Fourth Nationa! Bank and Trust at 
: 4 5 Co., Wichita, Kans., will instruct in community relations; William V. 
in copy from left to right. Haney, Northwestern, will teach semantics; Gordon M. Malen, assistant in 


vice-president, First National Bank, Minneapolis, advanced advertising; 
Doyle McKinney, also of Northwestern, effective speaking; Robert Lind- 
quist, vice-president, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, director of 
the school, public relations and management policy. 

The school is conducted by the Financial Public Relations Association. 


SELLING NEWCOMERS. Guy W. 
Steagall, assistant vice-president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, reminded that sources of 
information about newcomers to a 
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ppG HERCULITE Doors with handle-operated PITTCOMATIC Door Openers in the First American State Bank, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Architects: Foster and Yasko, Wausau, Wisconsin. Contractor: The Wergin Co., Inc., Wausau, Wisconsin. 


PITTCOMATIC’ adds the light touch 


to door opening 


A light touch on the bar of one of these handsome doors 
opens it instantly. There’s no struggle for a customer to 
get in at the First American State Bank, Wausau, Wis- 
consin. Banks are modernizing for customer convenience 
with cheerful, inviting entrances. 

The PITTCOMATIC Door Opener has a smooth hydraulic 
action. It’s carefully regulated from open to close allow- 
ing plenty of time to get in. And the door can be stopped 
at any point in its swing. It’s completely safe. 

There is a snubbing action, too, that slows the door an 
instant before it reaches extreme open. The closing cycle 
is free of power and is controlled by safe checking de- 


vices. If the power fails, doors can be operated manually. 
PITTCOMATIC Automatic Door Openers may be in- 
stalled with mat controls, handles or remote controls, on 
any of PPG’s three types of doors: TUBELITE® aluminum 
framed doors with glass panels; HERCULITE® Tempered 
Plate Glass Doors and WEST Tension Polished Plate 
Glass Doors, the last two with aluminum, bronze or 
stainless steel frames. Installation is easy, even on re- 
modeling jobs. For more information, contact your PPG 
branch or distributor or write for our PITTCOMATIC 
booklet today. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Room 
1185, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Py Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints + Glass + Chemicals + Fiber Glass 
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In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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SHOU FIRST NATHOSAL BANA 


Top honors for farm advertising to Security First National Bank’s San Joaquin Valley (Calif.) Division from the National 
Federation of Advertising Agencies. Left to right, displaying award, are: Donald V. Upton; Leland M. Brown; and Hunter 
Scott of the bank’s advertising agency, Hunter Scott, Findley, and Lake, Fresno 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by MARY 
B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff 


1961 Gold Ad Award 


ECURITY First National Bank’s San 
Joaquin Valley Division received 
the 1961 gold award of excellence for 
farm advertising from the National 
Federation of Advertising Agencies. 
Security’s San Joaquin Valley Di- 


vision includes 20 branch offices from . 


Bakersfield to Fresno, in the heart of 
California’s agricultural belt. The 
advertising series depicted “The Val- 
ley of Security” with photographs of 
the scenic expanse of agricultural 
land in various parts of the valley. 

The institutional message was 
aimed at the farmer in a 5-column by 
8-inch format, pointing out the fact 
that Security Bank has long been 
part of the San Joaquin Valley and, 
like the farmer, had vision and faith 
in its future. The ad series appeared 
in a regional farm magazine, and 
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five daily and 10 weekly newspapers 
in the branch towns within the divi- 
sion. 

Leland M. Brown is the senior vice- 
president and administrator of the 
San Joaquin Division, and Donald V. 
Upton is the advertising manager. 
Divisional headquarters are located 
in Fresno. 


Progressive Farmer Awards 


i Waupaca County Bankers As- 
sociation held its 10th annual 
Progressive Farmers Award Day 
Program in Marion, Wis. The bankers 
award program was initiated in 1950 
by a local farmer and the sponsor- 
ship assumed by the bankers group 
in 1952. 

The purpose of this award is to 
honor annually a farm family from 
each of the 25 townships for the prog- 
ress made in their land use pro- 
grams, their crop and_ livestock 
management, farm business, service 
to their communities, and good farm 


living. No attempt is made to find the 
best farmer or the best farm. The 
nominations for these township 
awards are made by the soil conserva- 
tionist, county agent, the forester, 
Farmers Home Administration su- 
pervisor, game, fish, and watershed 
managers. This year there were 240 
nominations. 

Late in December local agricultu- 
ral leaders met to reduce the number 
of nominees to five or six per town- 
ship to make it possible for the judges 
to visit them to complete their score 
cards. 

Judging is done by teams of three 
from each township; however, the 
judges serve in townships other than 
their own to avoid any possibility of 
partiality. The bankers give a dinner 
for the judges around January 15, at 
which time the judging teams are 
given instructions and assignments. 
Their nominees must be submitted 
by February 1. 

After all of the township winners 
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are submitted, the past county win- 
ners meet and analyze the score 
cards and the reasons given by the 
teams for their choices. They then 
visit several farms to make their own 
check and they then select five town- 
ship winners to be considered for the 
county winner. The past county win- 
ners then meet with the district su- 
pervisors and this group then selects 
a county winner and a runner-up. 
The winner receives a $50 savings 
bond. 


Broiler House Loans 


i» First National Bank of Fay- 
etteville, Ark., assists farmers in 
the construction of broiler houses for 
customers. John I. Smith, assistant 
vice-president and farm representa- 
tive, reports on the bank’s operations 
in this field: 

“Broiler production in this section 
has been on the rapid increase—in- 
creasing by over 300% in the last five 
years. The investment in buildings is 
fairly heavy, ranging around 50 
cents for each broiler. In other words, 
a farmer producing 20,000 broilers 
at a time has a building investment 
of approximately $10,000. In the last 
12 months we have made 11 loans for 
$102,000, increasing the broiler ca- 
pacity of these farms by 173,000. Of 
course, in making these loans we 
sometimes absorbed existing indebt- 
ednesses. 

“Our over-all guiding principle in 
making broiler loans is the additional 
income a person has. Farmers pro- 
ducing beef cattle nearly always have 
additional time for attending to broil- 
ers and they have a considerable 
acreage of grazing land that can well 
use the chicken manure in the pro- 
duction of grass. The two phases of 
farming go together quite well. How- 
ever, we have not encouraged dairy 
farmers to go into broilers unless 
they have ample family labor because 
dairying itself requires a lot of at- 
tention. 

“Additional income often is earned 
by farmers through urban employ- 
ment. We support the construction of 
broiler houses for people who have 
the ability to handle urban jobs. We 
do not support the building of houses 
costing less than approximately 50 
cents per broiler capacity, as such 
houses often get below the minimum 
standards for insurance and are of- 
ten broken down by snow and ice in 
winter. The better. buildings are 
cheaper in the long run. 
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Support WINTER F FAIR 


Security Bank and Trust ibiennines Boze- 
man, Mont., bought a fat steer at the 
4-H Fat Stock Sale at the Montana Win- 
ter Fair and, as a public relations gesture, 
displayed him in the front window of the 
bank for three days. The steer was fitted 
and shown by John Mcllhattan, son of a 
Security Bank customer 


“An illustration of the above lend- 
ing is the case of John Doe, who 
milks 35 cows. He borrowed an ad- 
ditional $10,000 this summer to put 
in a house for 20,000 broilers. The 
profit on his first flock, sold in De- 
cember, was $900. He expects to pro- 
duce four or five batches per year. 
His loan was for $20,000, which ab- 
sorbed a previous debt of $10,000. 
He expects this broiler house to not 
only pay for itself but to pay for the 
previous indebtedness of $10,000.” 


4-Point Farm Program 


HE Farm Department of The Na- 


tional Bank of Dover, Dover, 
Ohio, offers a number of valuable 
customer services, including these: 

(1) E. L. Bowers, vice-president, 
is a member of and publicity secre- 
tary for the Tuscarawas Valley 
Polled Hereford Association and 
the Eastern Ohio Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders Association, both of which 
extend over 10 to 12 counties. This 
gives him an opportunity to work 
with both at their annual sales and 
with several of their officers in con- 
nection with their personal affairs. 
“We have gained several accounts be- 
cause the bank was interested in both 
associations and was willing that I 
should promote Hereford and Angus 
breeds,” writes Mr. Bowers. 

(2) The bank offers a soil testing 
service to all in the community, free 
of charge. Samples of soil are sent to 
the Soil Testing Laboratory of the 
Ohio State University for testing and 
for fertilizer and lime recommenda- 


tions. “This service,” said Mr. Bow- 
ers, “is valuable to both farmers and 
non-farmers alike, as we have city 
people who want their lawns and gar- 
dens tested.” 

(3) Mr. Bowers has an 8-minute 
radio program on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday of each week, a pub- 
lic service program over Station 
WJER, Dover. He has the privilege 
of announcing bank services at no 
cost to the bank. He uses the program 
to remind farmers of things that 
should be done ata given time and 
if there is a service the bank can 
perform he mentions it on the air. 
On alternate days, the station makes 
spot announcements about the farm 
program, thus giving the bank a 6- 
day publicity program. 

(4) Mr. Bowers cashiers farm 
sales and at the end of the day depos- 
its the proceeds in the bank, thus re- 
lieving the customer of overnight re- 
sponsibility for the money. This often 
results in the opening of new ac- 
counts. 


Arkansas BA’s Booklets 


HE Agricultural Committee of the 

Arkansas Bankers Association, 
in cooperation with the Division of 
Agriculture of the University of Ar- 
kansas, recently produced two fac- 
tual publications on the state’s agri- 
cultural industry. 

The first of these is The Geog- 
raphy of Arkansas Agricultural Pro- 
duction and Processing Industries, 
which tells the story of the state’s 
cotton, feed, poultry, soybean, rice, 
livestock, fruit and vegetables, dairy, 
and timber industries by means of 
statistical maps. 

The second is a folder entitled 
Agriculture Is Arkansas’ Biggest 
Business. It tells about the state’s 
farms as a market for manufactured 
products and as a producer. 

William E. Drenner, president, 
The City National Bank, Fort Smith, 
is Agricultural Committee chairman. 


An Aerial Field Trip 


N aerial land tour of central New 
York will be a special feature of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s Bankers School of Agricul- 
ture this year at Cornell University 
from July 30 to August 4, according 
to The New York State Bankers. 
The aerial field trip will permit 
bankers to see some 5,000,000 acres 
varying from the acid hills of the 
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plateau country to the high lime soils 
of the central plains and the tilted 
but highly productive fields of the 
escarpment country. 

The field trip will be one of several 
such extensive tours of the country- 
side which will permit bankers to see 
first hand various aspects of farm 
business and practice. 

Other trips will supplement daily 
instruction in farm management, 
agronomy, marketing, animal hus- 
bandry, farm appraisal, accounting 
and the economics of farm machinery 
—capital investment in machinery 
required for different types of farm- 
ing. 


Bank Honors Steer, Owner 


HE Grayson County State Bank of 

Sherman, Tex., recently honored 
the Grand Champion steer and his 
owner following judging of the 1961 
Grayson County Junior Livestock 
Show. 

Prince, 980-pound Hereford steer 
was judged Grand Champion from a 
field of sixty fine calves at the Gray- 
son County Junior Livestock Show. 
Grayson County State Bank pur- 
chased Prince at auction for $539 
(55 cents per pound) and in order to 
encourage Mike Booher, 16-year old 
Whitewright FFA boy who raised 
him, brought Mike and Prince into 
the lobby of the new, ultramodern 
bank for a full day’s display. A white 
picket fence 8’.x 8’ was constructed 
for the event and several hundred 
people passed through the bank lob- 
by during that day visiting with 
Mike and complimenting him on his 
prize steer. According to President 
Charles A. Spears “the purchase 
served to give deserving young men 
and women of Grayson County an 
additional incentive in their agricul- 
tural program.” 

Prince, after approximately 13 
months’ continuous training by his 
young master, was as docile in the 
bank lobby as a blue ribbon winning 
poodle pup. The event was widely 
covered by press media and was 
termed a success by everyone attend- 
ing. 


Farm Census Figures 


F 102,231 U.S. farms with annual 
sales of products valued at $40,- 

000 or more, 14,586 or 14.3% are in 
California, 11,562 or 11.3% are in 
Texas, and 8,129 or 8% are in Iowa, 
according to the Census Bureau. The 
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3-state total represents one-third of 
these larger farms in the nation. 

The 1959 census counted a total of 
3,707,846 farms in the 50 states, of 
which 2,415,234 were classified as 
commercial farms, 885,239 as part- 
time farms; 404,264 as part-retire- 
ment farms; and 3,109 as abnormal 
farms. 


Nat'l Farm Safety Week 


— John F. Kennedy has 
icalled upon the people of the 
United States to observe the week be- 
ginning July 23, 1961, as National 
Farm Safety Week. He reminds all 
farm residents that safety is a fam- 
ily affair, and urges all persons and 
organizations interested in the safe- 
ty of farm people to participate in 
this special endeavor to reduce farm 
accidents. 

The Department of Agriculture 
and the National Safety Council are 
cosponsors of the observance in co- 
operation with the state agricultural 
extension services, farm organiza- 
tions, the farm press, radio, televi- 
sion, banks, and other groups. 


Agri Research, Inc., Born 


ACK W. DUNLAP, president of Dun- 
lap & Associates, Inc., of Stam- 

ford, Conn., a research and counsel- 
ing group, has announced the or- 
ganization of Agri Research, Inc., 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Agri Research will specialize in re- 
search for both commercial enter- 
prises and government agencies. The 
firm’s vice-president, Dr. Phil S. Eck- 
ert, formerly dean and director of the 
College of Agriculture and Agricul- 


Prince, grand champion steer, with his 
young master, Mike Booher, in the lobby 
of the Grayson County State Bank 


tural Experiment Station at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and more recently 
Agricultural Attaché at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Bonn, Germany, will 
direct the affairs of Agri Research. 
Maurice Johnson, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Kansas City, is 
a member of the board of directors, 


CCC Rate Cut to 2%% 


I‘ order to bring the rate of inter- 
est payable on certificates of in- 
terest issued by the CCC more in line 
with current rates on comparable 
short-term Government and Commer- 
cial borrowings, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces that 
the certificates will earn interest at 
the rate of 244% annum. The de- 
crease took effect on May 28. 

The rate on 1960 crop certificates 
was 4% through July 31, 1960, and 
314% after August 1, 1960. 


Food Stamp Plan Launched 


Ege stamp program to be tried 
out on a pilot basis in eight areas 
of chronic unemployment throughout 
the country has been announced by 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman. 

Commercial food marketing chan- 
nels will be used under the stamp 
program to get additional food to 
needy families. The pilot project 
areas are: Franklin County, II1.; 
Floyd County, Ky.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Virginia-Hibbing-Nashwauk complex 
in northern Minnesota; Silver Bow 
County, Mont.; San Miguel County, 
N. Mex.; Fayette County, Pa.; and 
McDowell County, W. Va. 

For further details, write Howard 
P. Davis, deputy director, Food Dis- 
tribution Division, Agriculture Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Extension Offers Farm, 
Home Management Programs 


HE objectives of a pilot Farm and 

Home Management Finance Pro- 
gram conducted in McDonough and 
Vermilion counties, Illinois, by the 
Cooperative Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economics, 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, were to: 

(1) Train and provide information 
to local leaders in farm and family 
financial management; (2) help farm 
families develop means of determin- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Added farm income, created through the teamwork of Banker Riley (right) and Purina 
Dealership Partners Folsom and Daniel (standing), has brought new business to Wilson. 


“OUR TEAMWORK WITH OUR PURINA DEALER 
ADDS A MILLION A YEAR TO FARM INCOME” 


—says BRUCE W. RILEY, Executive Vice-President, 


First Union National Bank, Wilson, N. C. 


Farmers within a 25-mile radius 
of Wilson take in more than a 
million dollars a year as a result 
of teamwork between First Union 
National Bank and Bailey Feed 
Mill, Purina Dealership in nearby 
Bailey. 


This teamwork began in 1952, 
when Charles Folsom and Thomas 
Daniel went to the Bank to get 
financing for their Purina Check- 
R-Mix mill. Banker Riley, know- 
ing the volume of local grain pro- 
duction and realizing the value of 
Check-R-Mix service to the area’s 
growing animal agriculture, fi- 
nanced the building of the Bailey 
plant. He saw this Dealership 
grow into one of the Bank’s best 
customers ...saw it expand and 
add a mill at Rocky Mount. 


Banker Riley, who also has fi- 
nanced two other Purina Dealers, 
says: “Based on our experience, 
the Purina Dealer is a good team- 
mate. Our teamwork with Bailey 
Feed Mill has encouraged farmers 
to raise livestock and poultry. 


This, in turn, has brought new 
industry to Wilson.” 


* * * * 


First Union National Bank has 
financed much of the growth of 
animal agriculture around Wil- 
son. In the beginning, this was 
done mostly through the Dealer- 
ship, but a great deal of the fi- 
nancing now is done direct with 
growers. The Bank, which has 
had no losses on feeder financ- 
ing, considers the Dealership’s 
work with farmers to be extra 
protection for its loans. 


PURINA...vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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ing their financial] needs and ways to 
meet them; and (3) develop means 
by which the program will be recog- 
nized in the community and provide 
for participation by local representa- 
tives of lending agencies. 

All of the farm leaders in each 
county endorsed the program and 
cooperated with the farm and home 
advisers in promoting farm family 
participation. In McDonough Coun- 
ty, 29 families enrolled and 27 com- 
pleted; in Vermilion County 29 fam- 
ilies completed the program. 

John H. Crocker, chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, referred 
to this pilot program recently and 
stated: “The project has consider- 
able merit and the early results . . 
indicate its wide acceptance. We so- 


| licit the cooperation of state and 
| county banking associations in fur- 


thering this program in other areas.” 

While speaking on “New Trends in 
Extension Work,” Dr. E. T. York, 
Jr., commented : 

“We hear much these days about 
the problem of economically de- 
pressed rural areas. This problem is 
usually centered in areas of small 
farms where farmers generally have 
too little land or other productive re- 
sources to make more than a subsist- 
ence level of living, if that, out of ag- 
riculture alone. We find in many of 
these areas abundant human and 
physical resources . . . which could | 
contribute greatly to economic devel- | 
opment if properly employed. 

“Extension is in a position to make 
a very significant contribution to the | 
economic development of these areas. | 
We have been working on a pilot | 
basis to expand our efforts in some 
30 states and Puerto Rico. ... Ex- 
tension can continue to serve a very 
important function in these efforts.” | 


FFA Award Banquets 


HE top 10% of 38,700 Future | 
Farmers of America studying vo- 
cational agriculture at 73 northern | 
California high schools received the | 
annual Wells Fargo American Trust | 
awards at a series of eight banquets 
sponsored by the bank during April. | 
The banquets climaxed the 1961 | 


FFA Farm Program Competition, | 


sponsored by the bank for the ninth 
year in cooperation with the State 


in deposits 


First in service 


To 

synonymous with ‘incomparable’ — the 
perfect title for the Bank which has 
again taken ffirst place in deposits 
for another year. More than 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 _ branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 


Overseas Offices: New York, London 
Overseas Representative: Calcutta 


Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan 


Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
the FFA, and the high schools. 
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&) This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 


How cold is up? We know that outer space can never be colder than minus 459.72° Fahrenheit—that’s absolute zero, the 
point at which all molecular motion ceases. We don't know what coldness like this will do to materials, but we're finding out. 
Scientists are using a heat exchanger to produce temperature as low as minus 443° Fahrenheit. They test materials in this 
extreme cold and see how they perform. Out of such testing have already come special grades of USS steels that retain much of 
their strength and toughness at -50° or below; steels like USS “T-1” Constructional Alloy Steel, Tri-TEN High Strength Steel, 
and our new 9% Nickel Steel for Cryogenics applications. And the heat exchanger to produce the —443° Fahrenheit is 
Stainless Steel! No other material could do the job as well. Look 


around. You'll see steel in a lot of places — getting ready for the United States Steel 


future. USS, “T-1" and TRI-TEN are registered trademarks. 
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Hight more banks profiting from IBM MICR* Equipment 


Highly Productive Operations Today. These 
eight progressive banks are among the 
many which have IBM MICR installations 
working in high gear. Their IBM Reader- 
Sorters read data directly from magnetic 
ink-inscribed checks and deposit slips... 
process documents of many different sizes 
and thicknesses...sort them automatically 
at speeds up to 57,000 an hour. 

Major Step Toward An IBM Total MICR Bank- 
ing System. In addition to high-speed docu- 
ment sorting, an IBM Reader-Sorter will 


*Magnetic In Character Recognition 


feed information directly into an IBM 
Data Processing System. Result: auto- 
mated demand deposit and transit become 
a practical, profitable reality. To minimize 
programming and conversion costs, IBM 
offers a free Programmed Applications 
Library to its demand deposit accounting 
customers. 


Get in touch with the Banking Repre- 
sentative at your local IBM office. He’ll be 
glad to show you how your bank can bene- 
fit from an IBM MICR System. 


DATA PROCESSING 


® 
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It was one of those days sparkling 
with the first suggestion of the year’s 
turn toward spring. No one could be 
blamed for letting his mind drift into 
visions of fresh-turned earth, blue 
water and sails, budding trees... 


A ringing telephone—the return to 
reality—and suddenly—chestnuts! Not 
“chestnuts in blossom,” but chestnuts 
on the fire—ripe chestnuts—imported 
chestnuts—causing no end of trouble 
and worry and embarrassment. 


“There are barrels and barrels of 
them,” said our correspondent friend 
morosely over the long-distance wire. 
“Perishable, too,” he added, “and 
worst of all they’ve arrived ’way past 
the selling season in this locality.” 


You get the picture: a shipment fi- 
nanced, delivery delayed, a market 
season lost, an investment in danger... 


A 


Chestnuts 


Truth is, we were stumped. These 
chestnuts looked more like hot pota- 
toes. What to do? 


Well, we hesitated and then decided to 
turn the problem over to some of our 
resourceful people in Credit Analysis 
and Investigation. There was just a 
chance that they could find a solution. 
Combing through wholesalers and im- 
porters, they luckily found a merchant 
whose chestnut market happened to 
be still active. They put him in touch 
with our harried friends and helped 
work out a sale satisfactory to both. 


“For a moment, we were chestnut 
brokers,” is the way they told the story 
in Credit Analysis and Investigation. 


But by that time they were following 
through on the next query—answering 
one of the 8,000 a year we get at 
Bankers Trust. 


Fortunately, extremely few of the 
problems we receive are ever as 
knotty as “Operation Chestnuts.” But 
we mention this one—unusual as it 
was—as an example of the type of 
help we try to offer at Bankers Trust. 


Naturally, we can’t always guarantee 
a solution, but you'll find that every 
avenue of approach will be exhausted, 
speedily and efficiently, before you 
receive a report. And once in a while, 
we may even tackle a question as 
difficult as “Operation Chestnuts.” 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. . 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FORGED CHECKS 


Payment of Forged or Raised 
Check Statute of New Mexico and 
Washington ruled constitutional. 


The constitutionality of the Pay- 
ment of Forged or Raised Check Stat- 
ute, which is an American Bankers 
Association recommended statute, 
was challenged in two recent cases. 
In each instance, the court decided 
that the statute was constitutional. 

The recommended act provides 
that a bank shall not be liable for 
paying a forged or raised check un- 
less the depositor notifies the bank of 
the wrongful payment within a spe- 
cified time after the canceled check 
has been returned to the depositor, 
or after notice by the bank to the de- 
positor that his canceled checks are 
ready for delivery. 

The New Mexico statute, adopted 
in recommended form in 1923, and 
now appearing as Stat. §48-10-8, 
provides for notice by the depositor 
within six months. From 1923 to 
date, no one had challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the statute. This 
oversight was corrected recently 
when a depositor asserted that the 
statute was special legislation be- 
cause it “selected banks out of a 
group of drawees to give them a spe- 
cial limitation of action that applies 
only to one class of commercial paper, 
i.e. checks.” This, said the depositor, 
constituted a violation of Art. 4, §24 
of the New Mexico Constitution, 
which provides that the legislature 
shall not pass special laws with re- 
spect to limitations of actions. 

In rejecting the depositor’s con- 
tention,: the New Mexico Supreme 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Forged Checks — Loans 
Other Cases 


Altered checks 


Where drawer brought action against drawee bank for paying altered 
check and bank’s defense was that drawer neglected to prepare check so as 
to make it impossible to alter without showing evidence of alteration, court 
ruled that drawer is “under no such onerous duty;” he is not bound so to 
prepare a check that no one else can successfully tamper with it. Moore v. 
First National City Bank of New York (N.Y.S.Ct) 210 N.Y.S. (2d) 105. 


Secured Transactions 


Kentucky Court of Appeals rules that Kentucky statutes requiring acknowl- 
edgment and recording of a chattel mortgage and disclosure in mortgage of 
date and maturity of the secured obligation do not apply to a secured trans- 
action falling within the scope of the Uniform Commercial Code. Lincoln 
Bank & Trust Company v. Queenan (Ky.) 344 S.W. (2d) 383. 


Court said that the legislature may 
enact statutes which apply only to 
limited subjects or persons without 
having the effect of making them 
special legislation. Basically, the 
“test as to whether such legislation 
is general, and therefore constitu- 
tional, depends upon the reasonable- 
ness of the classification and whether 
the statute is general to the class it 
embraces, operating uniformly on all 
members of that class.” 

In this respect, said the court, the 
statute passed the constitutional test. 
It was reasonable and rational for 
the legislature to restrict the statute 
to “banks and to checks rather than 
to all persons who are drawees of 
bills of exchange and to all types of 
commercial instruments.” 

The court, incidentally, observed 
that many states had enacted similar 
statutes and that its research did not 
indicate that such a statute had ever 
been held unconstitutional on the 
ground urged by the depositor. Airco 
Supply Co. v. Albuquerque National 


Bank (N. Mex.) 360 Pac. (2d) 386. 
The Washington statute, a modi- 
fied version of the recommended act, 
adopted in 1917, and now appearing 
as Rev. Code §30.16.020, provides for 
notice by the depositor within 60 
days afer the return of the canceled 
check. In this case, the depositor’s 
argument was that the statute de- 
prived him of property without due 
process of law because it departed 
“arbitrarily from the rule which pre- 
vailed at common law.” Under that 
rule, the bank was liable for paying 4 
forged check unless the depositor 
failed to report the forgery within a 
reasonable time after discovery. 
The Washington Supreme Court 
gave short shrift to this argument. 
No one, said the court, has a vested 
interest in any common law rule. 
Common law rules may be changed 
by the legislature unless prevented 
from doing so by constitutional limi- 
tations. If this were not so, defects § 
in the common law could never be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Hanover moves to 350 Park Avenue 


& 


On June 12, 1961, our Out-of-Town Division 

moves to Hanover’s new Uptown Headquarters oO 

Building at 350 Park Avenue. Vv al 
Next time you’re in New York City, be sure Se A se « 


to visit us in our new quarters . . . convenient to 

all transportation terminals... completely NEW YORK 
numerical telephone number — simply dial 
350-3300! Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


COLLECTIONS Fj WIRE TRANSFERS FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS SAFEKEEPING 
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GEORGE LAMONTE & SON + NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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90 YEARS YOUNG 


‘When George LaMonte invented safety 


paper in 1871, he satisfied the urgent need 
of banks for protection of their checks 
against alteration and counterfeiting. 


Today, ninety years later, the same kind of 
resourcefulness is being used to solve the 
new challenges presented by banking auto- 
mation. Through a continuing program of 
research and testing, La Monte has pro- 
duced a safety paper that meets all print- 
ability and sortability standards set by the 
American Bankers Association. 


To insure the success of your MICR pro- 
gram, specify La Monte Safety Paper for your 
checks. You can be confident they 

will be both safe and sortable. 


& LA MONTE 


TRADE-MARK 
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| corrected or remedied. It was the 
| function of the legislature to deter- 


mine whether, in order “to promote 
the orderly and efficient conduct of 
the banking business,” the duties of 
depositors and the liabilities of banks 
should be defined more specifically 
than they were at common law. Hay- 
ing determined that a change was 
necessary, it was within the power 
of the legislature to remedy it. 

Furthermore, said the court, the 
statute was in effect when the deposi- 
tor opened its account and it con- 
tracted with the bank subject to the 
terms of the act. The statute, there- 
fore, did not deprive the depositor of 
any right which it theretofore had. 

The court also noted that since the 
business of banking is “of a pre- 
eminently public nature and is there- 
fore universally recognized as a prop- 
er subject of legislative regulation,” 
the enactment of the statute was a 
proper exercise of the state’s police 
power. Overlake Homes, Inc. v. Seat- 
tle-First National Bank (Wash.) 360 
Pac. (2d) 570. 


LOANS 


| New Hampshire savings banks are 


permitted to make loans on credit 


| of two-name paper and accept as 


collateral non-legal securities. 

A new Hampshire statute, Rev. 
Stat. §387:5 IV permits savings 
banks under certain circumstances to 


| make loans secured only by notes 


with two or more signers. 

In a recent case, the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court was faced with 
this question: May savings banks, 


| making loans which satisfy the re- 
| quirements of §387:5 IV, also take as 


security non-legal collateral without 


| invalidating the loan? 


The bank commissioner contended 


| that unsecured loans in the nature 


of notes with two or more signers are 


| illegal if collateral not specifically au- 


thorized by the statute is taken. 

In rejecting this contention, the 
court noted that if the commission- 
er’s argument was followed to its 
logical conclusion, the result would 


| be illogical. To use the court’s lan- 


guage, the “rule advocated by the 
defendant [commissioner] means in 
substance that the legislature has 
determined that a lesser margin of 


| safety for depositors is legal, while a 


greater margin is not. In other 
words, if a bank takes a certain mini- 


| mum amount of the sort of security 
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included in RSA 387:5 IV, it acts | 


properly provided the loan is pru- 


dently made, but if it takes a two- | 


name note and additional non-legal 
collateral, it acts illegally. This 
seems an illogical result. While the 
courts cannot and do not attempt to 
compete with the legislature in mat- 
ters of policy . . « yet whenever pos- 
sible a statute will be construed as 
not to lead to an unfortunate or an 
absurd result ... taking into ac- 
count the practical realities of the 
situation, we believe it not only pos- 
sible, but in accord with our law and 
what seems to be its basic philoso- 
phy, to so construe the statute as to 
permit extra collateral not listed in 
the statute, in addition to the mini- 
mum requirements as_ established 
therein, to be taken to secure a loan.” 

The court in fact commended sav- 


ings bank directors for their pru- | 


dence and due care in taking the ad- 
ditional collateral security. The court 
observed that in some cases, due to 
changes in circumstances, security 
for a loan, sufficient when taken, 
may become inadequate. In such 
cases, “additional non-legal collateral 
security may well offer a cushion to 
offset what would otherwise be a 
loss to the depositors.” Peterborough 


Savings Bank v. King (N.H.) 168 | 


Atl. (2d) 116. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 
Holder in due course. Bank held 
not to be holder in due course of note 
negotiated to bank for value before 
maturity where 3144 months before 


negotiation bank had received verbal | 
notice from maker, who was not a | 


customer, that payee had tricked him 
into signing note. Decision reverses 
case reported in March 1960 issue of 
BANKING. First National Bank of 


Odessa v. Fazzari (N.Y. App. Div.) | 


212 N.Y.S. (2d) 380. 


Forged checks. Where drawee | 


bank was diligent in handling deposi- 
tor’s account, but depositor neg- 
lected to examine canceled checks 
and loss resulted solely because of 
this neglect, and depositor also failed 
to give timely notice of forgery as 
required by statute, drawee bank 
was not liable to depositor for paying 
forged checks. Airco Supply Co. v. 
Albuquerque National Bank (N. 
Mex.) 860 Pac. (2d) 386. See also 


Overlake Homes, Inc. v. Seattle-First | 
National Bank (Wash.) 3860 Pac. 


(2d) 570. 
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SHED A LITTLE 

EXTRA LIGHT 

ON CANADIAN 
BUSINESS 


You may, for example be in 
the dark on some aspects of 
Canadian business taxation. If 
so, you will find concise, helpful 
information in the completely 
revised edition of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia’s booklet Canadian 
Business Guide. You can obtain 
your free copy of this Scotiabank 
booklet by completing and 
mailing the coupon below. 
Whether you need market in- 
formation, or useful contacts, 
you can rely on Scotiabank for 
sound financial counsel. 


THE BRNK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street 
Chicago Representative: Board of Trade Bldg. 
General Office: 44 King Street West, Toronto 

London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 


11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1, 
B-6 


Economics Department, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
44 King Street W., Toronto, Canada. 


Please mail my free copy of your booklet ‘‘Canadian Business Guide" to— 
Name 

Address. 

Company. 


Position 
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BANKING NEWS 


4 Graduate Fellowships 
Awarded by A.B.A. fo 
Ph.D. Degree Candidates 


3 Men, | Woman Majors in Bank- 
ing, Finance Receive $2,400 Plus 


Graduate fellowship awards to 
four candidates for doctoral degrees 
in banking and finance were an- 
nounced last month by The American 
Bankers Association. Recipients of 
the 1961 fellowships, each carrying 
an award of $2,400 plus tuition and 
fees, are: 


Cora Louise Nelson of Chapel Hill, 
N. C., a student at the University of 
North Carolina; 

Harlan Ray Patterson, Camden, 
Ohio, who is writing his thesis at 
Michigan State University; 

Donald Philip Stegall, Denver, 
Colo., studying at Indiana University ; 

Glenn Audubon Wilt, Jr., Canton, 
Ohio, who is working toward a doc- 
torate at the University of Michigan. 

The awards are called the Harold 
Stonier Fellowships in Banking in 
honor of the late Dr. Harold Stonier, 
founder of the A.B.A.’s Stonier Grad- 
uate School of Banking and for many 
years chief staff officer of the Asso- 
ciation. They were inaugurated three 
years ago to assist qualified graduate 
students preparing for careers in 
banking or university teaching in 
the field of finance, and to encourage 
research in banking and credit. 

Funds for the fellowships are pro- 
vided by the A.B.A.’s Foundation for 
Education in Economics. 


Miss Nelson First Co-ed Recipient 

Miss Nelson, the first co-ed re- 
cipient, earned her B.S. degree at the 
University of North Carolina in 1958. 
Now completing her third year of 
work toward a Ph.D. degree, she will 
write a thesis in the field of banking 
and finance. 

Mr. Patterson received B.S. and 
M.B.A. degrees from Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, in 1953 and 
1959, respectively. Since 1959 he has 
worked toward a Ph.D. at Michigan 
State University, with major empha- 
sis on finance. 

Mr. Stegall’s thesis will deal with 
bank operation and management. He 
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Execufive Program in Business Administration af Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y., Announced by Columbia 


Two sessions of the Executive Pro- 
gram 


man, N. Y., this summer, according 


to Hoke S. Simpson, director of Ex- | 
ecutive Programs at Columbia Uni- | 


versity’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, New York City. The two 
sessions, scheduled to run from mid- 
June through July and from mid- 
August through September, will each 


be limited to 56 top level executives 


from all types of industries. 


A Concentrated 6-Week Course 
Now in its tenth year, the Execu- 
tive Program in Business Adminis- 
tration 
course for senior executives, and has 
been specifically designed to give 


each participant a deeper under- | 
standing of the interrelationships | 


and internal operations of an enter- 


of both national and international 
economic forces that affect business; 
to strengthen his concepts of plan- 
ning and decision making; and to 
develop his ability in administrative 
processes. 

The other executive programs 
held annually at Arden House by 
Columbia’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness are the one-week specialized 


earned a B.S. degree in 1954 and an 
M.S. degree in 1959 at the University 
of Colorado. 

Mr. Wilt received a B.A. degree 
from Occidental College, Los Ange- 
les, in 1956 and an M.B.A. degree 


from Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, in 1958. He has studied at the 
University of Michigan since 1958. 

The A.B.A.’s Research Committee 
and Banking Education Committee 
share direction of the fellowship pro- 
gram. Chairman of the Research 
Committee is Roy L. Reierson, vice- 
president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City. The Banking Educa- 
tion Committee is headed by Everett 
D. Reese, a former A.B.A. president, 
who is chairman of the board of City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


in Business Administration | 
will be held at Arden House, Harri- | 


is a concentrated 6-week | 


courses: the Transportation Man- 
agement Program, the Consumer 
Credit Management Program, and 
the Commercial Bank Management 
Program. 


Soundness of Marginal 
Farmer Funds Bill Is 
Questioned by Carl Bimson 


Thinks More Emphasis Needed on 


| Cash Flow and Ability to Repay 


Congressional proposals to in- 
crease Federal funds for marginal 
farmers could have the effect of post- 
poning solution of the farm problem, 
Carl A. Bimson, president of The 
American Bankers Association, said 
recently. 

“Bills introduced recently in the 


prise; to augment his understanding | Congress to provide additional lend- 


ing authority for the Farmers Home 
Administration raise serious ques- 
tions,” Mr. Bimson told the annual 
convention of the South Dakota 
Bankers Association in Rapid City, 
S. Dak. 

“Marginal farmers need to make 
fundamental adjustments in their 
operations. To extend easy credit 
without, at the same time, raising 
income possibilities is simply to per- 
petuate an untenable situation. Care 
must be exercised that the extension 
of easy credit does not become a sub- 
stitute for improvement of earning 
capacity.” 


Marginal Operators Not Absorbed 

Mr. Bimson, who is president of 
the Valley National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, said the trend toward 
consolidation is not rapid enough to 
absorb marginal operators the 
near future. The small inefficient op- 
erator, he added, currently can 
choose among four courses of action: 
expand to provide a more economic 
operation, diversify crops for better 
land utilization, grow less competi- 
tive specialty crops, or seek off-the- 
farm employment. 

Growth in the size of the average 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Dr. Paul Trescott fo Write 
Commercial Banking History 
for Centennial Commission 


Engaged by A.B.A. Group to 
Write Story in Popular Style 

Dr. Paul Trescott has been en- 
gaged to write a history of commer- 
cial banking in the U.S. which will 
serve to underscore the nationwide 
observance in 1963 of the centennial 
of commercial banking. This was an- 
nounced recently by Ben H. Wooten, 
chairman of the Centennial Commis- 
sion of The American Bankers As- 
sociation, which is coordinating plans 
for the observance. 

Dr. Trescott is associate professor 
of economics at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. A_ graduate of 
Swarthmore College with a Ph.D. 
from Princeton University, he has 
authored numerous articles and the 
book, Money, Banking, and Eco- 
nomic Welfare, published in 1960. 

The banking centennial book will 
be done in popular, narrative style 
with emphasis on the role of banks 
in the early and continuing develop- 
ment of the country. Substantial at- 
tention will be given current prob- 
lems as well as historical events. 
While intended for the general mar- 
ket, the book is expected to have par- 
ticular appeal in banking and educa- 
tional sectors. 

Mr. Wooten, who is chairman of 
the board, First National Bank in 
Dallas, said negotiations with a lead- 
ing publisher will be concluded soon. 


The Committee Members 


Dr. Trescott’s selection was rec- 
ommended to the commission by its 
Book Committee of which Casimir 
A. Sienkiewicz, president, Central- 
Penn National Bank of Philadelphia, 
is chairman. Committee members are 
Gibbs Lyons, chairman of the board, 
The National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Fairfield County, Stamford, 
Conn.; Herbert V. Prochnow, execu- 
tive vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; L. A. Jen- 
nings, senior vice-president, Repub- 
lic National Bank of Dallas; and Al- 


bert C. Simmonds, Jr., chairman of | 
the board, The Bank of New York. | 


The centennial observance will 
commemorate the start of the dual 
banking system with the enactment 
in 1868 of the National Currency 
Act. 
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Three key figures in American Bankers Association planning for the 1963 ob- 
servance of the 100th anniversary of the dual system of banking are briefed by 
Centennial Commission Chairman Ben H. Wooten, second from right. Commission 
plans were reviewed at a May meeting at A.B.A. headquarters in New York by (left 
to right) Dr. Charls E. Walker, recently-appointed executive vice-president of the 
Association; Dr. Paul Trescott; Mr. Wooten; and Leslie R. Shope, executive secretary 
of the commission. Mr. Shope will coordinate planning for national, state, and local 
observances. See Shope appointment story on page 88 


Commercial Bank Case for 
Tax Equality Booklet 
Published, Sent to Members 


The Commercial Bank Case for 
Tax Justice is the title of a 52-page 
booklet recently released by the Re- 
search Committee of The American 
Bankers Association. 

The booklet includes 13 tables pro- 
viding comparative information on 
commercial banks, savings and loan 
associations, and mutual savings 
banks. Also, chapters on these top- 
ics: “Commercial Banks Seek Tax 
Justice Through the Removal of Tax 
Inequalities Without Sacrifice of 
Treasury Revenues”; “By Any Rea- 
sonable Standard, There Is an In- 
equitable Distribution of Federal 
Tax Burden Among Competing Fi- 
nancial Institutions”; “The Problem 
Posed by Tax Inequality Is Relative- 
ly New and Is Becoming Increasing- 
ly Serious”; “The Original Reasons 
for Tax Treatment Accorded Mutual 
Savings Banks and Savings and 
Loan Associations Are No Longer 
Valid”; “Inequitable Tax Laws Have 
Contributed to the Relatively Slow 
Growth of Commercial Banks Dur- 
ing Recent Years”; “Continuation of 
Postwar Trends in the Growth of 
Commercial Banks May Have Seri- 


_ ous Implications for Monetary Pol- 
icy and Economic Growth”; 


and 
“Tax Reform Must Be Effective.” 
One copy has been sent to each 


Carl Bimson 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


farm is changing the credit needs of 
farmers, Mr. Bimson said, with the 
result that “we can expect our farm 
customers to look to our banks for a 
different type of credit.” 

Requests from farm and livestock 
customers for commercial term loans 
of the type banks have been provid- 
ing for businesses and for interme- 
diate term loans are likely to in- 
crease, he said. 

“Perhaps more emphasis needs to 
be placed on cash flow and the abil- 
ity to repay. Certainly with the 
changes which have been taking 
place in farm operations and in the 
face of a cost-price squeeze affecting 
everyone, we need to place more em- 
phasis on the ability of our borrow- 
ers to pay out. The security offered or 
a net worth which may be substan- 
tial does not necessarily mean the 
borrower has the ability to repay his 
bank loan without selling off some, 
or all, of his farm property.” 

The A.B.A. president said banks 
in agricultural areas should encour- 
age and help farmers to maintain ac- 
curate financial records and sound 
management practices. 


member of the A.B.A., and addition- 

al copies are available at 25 cents a 

copy from the Department of Print- 

ing, A.B.A., 12 E. 36th Street, New 
| York 16, N.Y. 
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W. F. Worthington and 
T. J. Moroney Co-chairmen 
of Mid-Continent Trust Meet 


Conference to Be Held at Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Nov. 9-10 

Committee members for the 30th 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
sponsored by the Trust Division of 
The American Bankers Association, 
have been announced by Robert R. 
Duncan, president of the division, 
and chairman of the board of Har- 
vard Trust Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. The conference will be held at 
the Baker Hotel, Dallas, November 
9 and 10 and the Dallas Clearing 
House Association will be the host. 

T. J. Moroney, vice-president and 
senior trust officer of Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, and W. F. 
Worthington, vice-president and sen- 
ior trust officer of First National 
Bank in Dallas, will serve as co- 
chairmen of the General Arrange- 
ments Committee. 


Arrangement Committee 
Members Announced 

Besides Messrs. Moroney and 
Worthington, the members are (all 
are located in Dallas unless otherwise 
indicated) : 

Arthur H. Drebing, vice-president 
and trust officer, Mercantile Nation- 
al Bank; R. R. Ferguson, vice-presi- 
dent and senior.trust officer, Republic 
National Bank; Charles W. Hamilton, 
senior vice-president and senior trust 
officer, The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Houston; Ben J. Kerr, Jr., 
vice-president and trust officer, Mer- 
cantile National Bank, W. P. Met- 
calfe, vice-president and trust officer, 
Texas Bank & Trust Company; David 
C. Reed, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, First National Bank; Clarence 
E. Sample, vice-president and trust 
officer, Mercantile National Bank; 
Ralph E. Scott, vice-president and 
trust officer, First National Bank; 
and John M. Zuber, vice-president 
and senior trust officer, Republic Na- 
tional Bank. 

The chairmen of the various com- 
mittees are as follows: Advisory, 
James W. Aston, president, Republic 
National Bank; Program, Ralph E. 
Scott; Registration, W. P. Metcalf; 
Information, John M. Zuber; Fi- 
nance, Arthur H. Drebing; Public- 
ity, David C. Reed; Entertainment, 
Clarence E. Sample; Hotel, R. R. 


Western Trustmen Will Hear Talks by Bankers, 
Attorneys, Educators, Businessmen af Seattle, July 12-14 


Sixteen speakers will explore as- 
pects of the trust business ranging 
from automation to taxes at the 35th 
Western Regional Trust Conference 
of The American Bankers Associa- 
tion in Seattle, July 12 to 14. The 
program was announced by Robert 
R. Duncan, president of the A.B.A.’s 
Trust Division and chairman of the 


board, Harvard Trust Company, | 


Cambridge, Mass. 


NABW Announces Chairmen 
for Committees Arranging 
39th Annual Convention 


Committee chairmen for the 39th 


annual convention of the National | 


Association of Bank Women in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on October 9-12, have 
been announced by Marion Ander- 
ton, president of the NABW and 
assistant cashier, Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A., San Francisco. 

Leah N. Woodruff, assistant sec- 
retary of the Community Savings 
Bank, Rochester, is the general con- 
vention chairman and Katherine G. 
Love, assistant trust officer, Gene- 
see Valley Union Trust Company, is 
co-chairman. Beryl O. Cole, assist- 
ant trust officer, Central Trust Com- 
pany, is convention treasurer. 

Chairmen of the committees are: 
Program, Ruth R. Roy, assistant sec- 
retary and head of the tax depart- 
ment, Security Trust Company; 


Registration, Elizabeth M. Vogel, | 


assistant trust officer, Lincoln Roch- 
ester Trust Company; Hospitality, 
M. Lois Weingartner, trust admin- 
istrator, Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company; Arrangements, Jean B. 
Roemmelt, assistant secretary, Gen- 
esee Valley Union Trust Company; 
Printing, Madelyn H. Sullivan, as- 
sistant vice-president, Community 
Savings Bank; Publicity, Ella De- 
Cracker, supervisor, Credit Depart- 
ment, Security Trust Company; En- 
tertainment, Florence M. Moran, edi- 
tor of Communique, Community 
Savings Bank; and Transportation, 
Mary M. Skiff, assistant secretary, 
Rochester Savings Bank. 


Ferguson; Meeting Rooms, Ben J. 
Kerr; and Ladies, Mrs. W. F. Worth- 
ington. 


Trustmen from 13 states will hear, 
in addition to prominent bankers and 
attorneys, Boeing Airplane Company 
President William M. Allen of Seat- 
tle and Dean Joseph L. McCarthy of 
the Graduate School of the Univer. 
sity of Washington. 

General chairman of the confer- 
ence, to be held in the Olympic Hotel, 
is Victor R. Graves, vice-president 
and trust officer, Peoples National 
Bank of Washington, Seattle. 

The opening session will feature 
addresses by Mr. Duncan, by Paul 
I. Wren, executive vice-president, 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, 
Mass.; and by Robert G. Howard, 


| deputy manager, A.B.A. Trust Divi- 


sion, New York. Two panels are 
scheduled during the conference— 
one on investments to be moderated 
by Charles W. Buek, first vice-presi- 
dent, United States Trust Company 
of New York; and a workshop panel 
to be moderated by J. R. Johnson, 
vice-president and senior trust of- 
ficer, Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Attendance will be from Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Ha- 
waii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 


Leslie R. Shope Joins A.B.A. 
Centennial Commission Staff 


The appointment of Leslie R. Shope 
as executive secretary of the Centen- 
nial Commission of the A.B.A., was 
announced by the Association last 
month. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Shope was in charge of advertising 
and public relations of The Equitable 
Life Insurance Society of the U.S. 
in New York for the past 15 years. 
Prior to joining Equitable as sales 
promotion director in 1934, he spe- 
cialized in aviation advertising. 

Mr. Shope served as an Air Force 
colonel in World War II. He is a grad- 
uate of Neff College and did post- 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Shope is attached to the 
A.B.A.’s New York office. He will 
work on the Centennial program in 
collaboration with the Association’s 
permanent staff. (See story and 
photograph on page 87.) 
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Savings 


Taxation and the Savings Problem 


“Taxation and the Savings Prob- 
lem” was the title of an address made 
by Sam M. Fleming, vice-president 
of The American Bankers Associa- 
tion and of the Third National Bank 
in Nashville, Tenn., before the Okla- 
homa Bankers Association in Tulsa. 
Some of the important facts empha- 
sized by MR. FLEMING are presented 
here: 


required to pay, and have paid, 

about 35% of net income in Fed- 
eral taxes in recent years; over the 
same span the savings and loans 
have paid less than 2%—this, in 
spite of the fact that a considerable 
portion of the profits of commercial 
banking consists of earnings on 
paid-in capital, while the entire cap- 
ital of the savings and loans consists 
of earnings withheld from distribu- 
tion and accumulated without liabil- 
ity for taxes. 

To compound the injury, a good 
many of the savings and loan asso- 
ciations boldly invade the field of 
banking by making—or attempting 
to make—their share accounts the 
equivalent of demand deposits. 

Recalling the cautious restrictions 
on both quality and volume to which 
commercial banks are held in ex- 
tending credit on real estate, it may 
bring a smile to your face—but 
should not—when you see a competi- 
tor, with practically 100% of its as- 
sets invested in real estate mort- 
gages, advertising that it is “the pol- 
icy of the association to honor re- 
quests for repayment on demand.” 


i commercial banks have been 


Summary of Four Important 
Aspects of the Problem 


Perhaps this is a good time to 
summarize a few of the points I’ve 
been attempting to make thus: far: 


(1) The savings growth rate con- 
tinues high, but funds are flowing in- 
creasingly to the high-dividend-paying 
savings and loan associations. 

(2) International balance of pay- 
ments and budgetary deficits will re- 
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quire the Federal Reserve Board to keep 
pressure on the money supply to counter 
inflation and prevent a further gold 
drain. 


(3) The policy of corporate treasur- 
ers to work their funds as hard as pos- 
sible will keep corporate balances at a 
minimum level necessary for operating 
need and loan support. 


(4) An expanding economy will place 
on the commercial banking system a 
greater loan demand than ever before. 


If we fit these pieces together, we 
may get a better picture of why new 
savings are so vitally significant to 
commercial bankers. We must rely 
on savings as a source of much of 
the deposit increase we will need to 
supply the loan funds that are so 
necessary if our economy is to reach 
its full growth potential. 


The Brutal Truth 
About Savings Competition 


The brutal truth is that unless we 
can compete on even terms for new 
savings deposits, we may not be able 
to meet the loan demands placed 
upon us. If we don’t, who will? It is 
inconceivable to think that needed 
credit would not be forthcoming— 
and in the event the commercial 
banks do not have the necessary 
funds, then government agencies 
will expand like octopuses to provide 
them. 

The question is: what can we do 
and what should we be doing? 

Our initial objective must be the 
enactment, in this session of Con- 
gress, of legislation introduced by 
Representatives Harrison and Cur- 
tis. These bills would repeal a provi- 
sion of existing law which permits 
savings and loan associations to pay 
little or no Federal income taxes. As 
you know, a savings and loan asso- 
ciation at present does not have to 
pay such taxes until its reserves, 
surplus, and undivided profits reach 
12% of withdrawable share ac- 
counts. Until then, all net earnings 
are not taxed. So long as a savings 
and loan association experiences a 
normal rate of growth, there is little 


chance that it will reach the 12% 
level. 

With such incentive, the savings 
and loan system has _ resorted to 
higher and higher dividend pay- 
ments and promotion gimmicks to 
push up the totals. To fail to grow 
each year would mean the payment 
of their fair share of taxes which are 
necessary to support our defense 
program, missile development, and 
the ever-mounting cost of Govern- 
ment—a responsibility which appar- 
ently they feel should be borne by 
others but not themselves. 

This injustice of the tax differen- 
tials existing among competing sav- 
ings institutions received official rec- 
ognition more than a decade ago. In 
1950, the Treasury Department pro- 
posed taxing the retained earnings 
of our chief competitors on the same 
basis as commercial banks—at the 
regular corporate income tax rate. In 
1951, Congress indicated its own cog- 
nizance of the irrefutable fact that 
tax inequality did exist by approving 
a revenue bill initially designed to 
remedy, at least in part, this unfair 
situation. 

This was the Revenue Bill of 1951 
—and all of you know what hap- 
pened to it. An amendment to the 
original bill in effect nullified its ba- 
sic purpose—to eliminate the tax im- 
munity of savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks. We 
have only to glance at the results and 
it becomes abundantly clear that the 
Revenue Bill of 1951, as amended to 
permit the 12% reserve, has been a 
monumental failure in establishing 
anything that even remotely resem- 
bles tax justice for competing sav- 
ings institutions or providing the 
Federal Government with badly 
needed receipts. 

Before the bill was amended to 
permit the mutuals and associations 
large taxfree transfers to bad debt 
reserves, it was anticipated that at 
least $150,000,000 annually in taxes 
would be forthcoming from these in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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“Money First” 
Auto Plans 


Growing; 


Rates 
Cut 


Alabama’s 
Credit Week 
Sets a Pattern 


Bank of Virginia, 
Norfolk, carried 
its timely theme 
in TV and news- 


paper advertising 


Instalment Credit 


“Get your loan approved, and then select an automobile.” Sound familiar? It’s 
typical of a growing trend in merchandising direct auto paper, encouraging the 
auto-buyer to arrange for his money first, which guarantees you the paper, no 
matter what the dealer may have to suggest. 

Typical is a new plan announced by First National City Bank of New York. 
It entails the bank holding funds committed to the customer for a three-month 
period. The customer may then select his auto, report the necessary information 
to the bank, and have the money for the dealer at an hour’s notice. 

The buyer then does not have to pay deposit to the dealer and await loan ap- 
proval, and since his finance shopping is already done, cannot be tempted into 
an indirect loan, a dealer-suggested bank, or finance through an automotive 
manufacturer’s captive finance company. 

Hoping to stimulate auto sales, The Madison Bank and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, is offering a 6-month commitment plus a rate reduction. Interest 
charges have been slashed from $5.00 to $4.50 on $100 on a 36-month loan, along 
with the 6-month commitment while the shopper chooses his car. A one-third 
downpayment is required. 

This letter of credit, feels the bank, should also serve to encourage the dealer 
to offer a good price to a prospect with proven credit. 


* * * 


Alabama Instalment Credit Week, recently sponsored by the Alabama Bankers 
Association, was organized by the association in a pattern that could be fol- 
lowed by other state associations quite easily. 

The A.B.A. monthly bulletin immediately preceding the event gave these sug- 
gestions to bankers: 

(1) join with other loca] bankers and secure a proclamation from your city’s 
mayor; (2) order counter cards from your state association (these were sold 
at 1¢ apiece) ; (3) insert notices in regular bank ads that week calling attention 
to Instalment Credit Week; (4) use the week to secure brief appearances on 
radio and TV by locally prominent bankers; (5) have photos of the mayor shak- 
ing hands with your bank president taken for local newspapers; (6) call on 
local editors for editorial support for the week; and (7) schedule prominent 
bankers to speak on instalment credit at local clubs. 

A prototype proclamation was enclosed. The proclamation stressed instalment 
credit’s contribution to the national economy, to business activity, and to the 
American standard of living. 

Each locality was on its own and made its own plans for celebrating the week. 


* * * 
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1960-61. CREDIT MANAGEMENT YEARBOOK. 
Compiled by A. Leonides Trotta. Credit 
Management Division, National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, New York, N.Y. 419 
pages. Answers credit problems faced by 
| members of the retailing professions. Covers 


National Retail Merchants Association 1960-61 
Credit Guide 


sales promotion of charge accounts; how to 


evaluate and set up profitable charge opera- 


tions; automation; operating techniques; | 
cutting costs in five parts of a charge opera- | 
tion; small store problems; collections; teen- | 


age credit; credit bureaus and more. 


Bankers dealing in credit may be the only consumer bankers left in business if 
a Management and Business Automation prediction comes true and money goes 
out of style. 

Basing their crystal-ball gazing on a round-table discussion at a recent Busi- 
ness Equipment exposition in Los ,Angeles, the magazine opines that a “truly 
universal and automated credit card system” that would eliminate exchange of 
cash, checks, money orders, invoices, receipts and other paper is a practical pos- 
sibility in this decade with only modest improvements in existing data process- 
ing equipment. 

The center of the system, according to Neal Dean, partner in the management 
consulting firm of Booz, Allen and Hamilton, would be a “financial utility” simi- 
lar to today’s banks (thank heavens!) which would control each person’s “fund 
account” on magnetic tape. Input to the fund would be accomplished by trans- 
mitting the employee’s payroll record to the utility on magnetic tape. Essential 
data for the financial part of any business transaction would be captured by 
low-cost simple recording devices in stores and transmitted automatically to the 
financial utility where the debt obligation would be recognized, the fund charged 
for the amount involved, and creditors credited accordingly. Utilities and tele- 
phone service would be charged by automatic metering on magnetic tape. 


* * * 


If you’re considering automating your instalment credit input, you may want 
to read a thoroughly documented case history. Send for the story of Philadelphia 
National Bank’s automation, told by PNB assistant cashier, Dante Caruso. Avail- 
able free from Cummins-Chicago Corporation, 4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, 


* * * 


Another source of education finance for “needy and deserving students whose 
families lack collateral or earning power to justify normal bank credit” has been 
established on a national basis. Called United Student Aid Funds, headquar- 
tered in New York, it’s privately financed, nonprofit, and will be the parent or- 
ganization of affiliated state committees established by citizen groups. 

A central USAF fund of $40,000,000 is being raised and will activate loans 
totaling $500,000,000—$1 in reserve will make $12.50 available to a student. 
The $40,000,000 is being sought in a national appeal to foundations and corpora- 
tions, and state campaigns. 


Money 
May Go 
Out of Style 


Automation 


Story Free 


Low-cost 
Student Loan 
Plan Set Up 


Nationwide 


Two Credit Schools Announced 


Two instalment credit schools are set for this summer, according to Banking Educa- 
tion News. 

The 10th annual session of the School of Consumer Banking, sponsored by the Con- 
sumer Bankers Association in cooperation with the University of Virginia will be held 
at Charlottesville, Va., August 6-8, 1961. A maximum of 100 applicants can be accepted 
each year. The course includes two 2-week summer resident sessions, extension work, 
and a thesis on some phase of consumer banking. 

The National Industrial Banking School will hold its 2nd annual session at University 
of Colorado, Boulder, during July 23-August 4. Sponsored by the American Industrial 
Bankers Association, this year’s session will cover characteristics of industrial banking 
income and management problems. Information can be obtained from Dr. Alan Brown, 
Director, Bureau of Continuation Education, at the University. 
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gage market, 40-year mort- 

gages, urban renewal, mort- 
gages as pension fund investments, 
and the Government’s role in hous- 
ing for the lower income groups were 
among the topics receiving special 
consideration at the First National 
Mortgage Conference of The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in Wash- 
ington last month. Commercial bank- 
ers from all over the nation were 
registered. 

The conference was under the aus- 
pices of the Association’s Mortgage 
Finance Committee, of which Cowles 
Andrus, president of the New Jer- 
sey Bank and Trust Company, Pas- 
saic, is chairman, and Dr. Kurt F. 
Flexner is director. 

Point 3 in a recent 12-point State- 
ment of Principles adopted by the 
Mortgage Finance Committee states : 

“We believe that the secondary 
conventional mortgage market should 
be strengthened to assure a more 
even flow of mortgage credit and to 
make such mortgages attractive to 
investors who now do not invest in 
conventional mortgages. Based on an 
extensive study which has been com- 
pleted, recommendations for accom- 
plishing this objective are being con- 
sidered by the Mortgage Finance 
Committee and will be released at an 
early date.” 

J. Stanley Baughman, president of 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., was one 
of several speakers who supported 
the A.B.A. position on the need for 
a secondary market for conventional 
mortgages. 

“Basic to the success of the sec- 
ondary market for FHA and VA 
mortgages has been the Government 
underwriting,” said Mr. Baughman. 
“Perhaps some form of underwriting 
can be developed for at least a por- 
tion of the indebtedness represented 
by conventional mortgages. In the 
absence of some form of insurance, 
the mortgagor’s equity—or junior 
lien financing, which poses further 
difficulties—must provide a substi- 


SECONDARY conventional mort- 
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Housing and Mortgages 


How to Achieve a Secondary Conventional Mortgage Market 


tute. Equity requirements would also 
presumably have to be uniform to 
some degree, with relation to pricing 
and interest rates, for purposes of 
an effective secondary market. 

“There are also problems growing 
out of a lack of nationwide uni- 
formity. Qualifications of appraisers, 
appraisal techniques, and appraisals 
will need to be substantially uniform 
so that they will be relied on equally 
by all secondary market institutions. 
Similarly, there is also the problem 
of forms—appraisal reports, mort- 
gages and note forms, title evidence, 
and perhaps sales and servicing con- 
tracts. To the extent that standard 
forms, including related procedures 
and practices, could be developed, 
the acceptability of conventional loans 
in the secondary mortgage market 
would be advanced. 

“Then there is the major problem 
of financing. No new secondary mar- 
ket organization could escape the 
effects of supply and demand condi- 
tions in the money market or of pre- 
vailing monetary policies. It would 
have to compete with existing insti- 
tutions for the available supply of 
mortgage funds. ...” He added: 

“It has been recently proposed 
that FNMA should be given author- 
ity to function much the same as a 
central mortgage bank or mortgage 
reserve facility. Proponents of the 
proposal contemplate a broad expan- 
sion of FNMA’s mortgage activities 
to include, for example, the discount- 
ing of mortgages, lending on mort- 
gage collateral, direct loans, etc., and 
the issuance of both standby and firm 
commitments. Funds needed for 
these expanded operations would be 
met by increasing FNMA’s private 
borrowing authority from 10 to as 
much as 15 to 40 times capital and 
surplus.” 


Should FHLB Provide 
the Facility? 


Senator John J. Sparkman, speak- 
ing on the “Housing Needs and a 
Housing Program in the 1960s,” re- 


ferred to a mortgage credit study 
made in 1959 by the Senate Housing 
Subcommittee. The question was 
raised as to what the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board could do to in- 
crease the flow of mortgage funds 
into home construction. 
* Mr. Sparkman stated: 

“It opposed the establishment of 
a secondary market facility for con- 
ventional loans within the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, reasoning 
that no need exists for such a facil- 
ity at this time. However, it recog- 
nized that secondary market fa- 
cility within the System might be 
advantageous in the future and sub- 
mitted without recommendation a 
draft legislative proposal to inaugu- 
rate such a facility.” 


Private Industry Should 
Do the Job 


After commenting on the fact that 
the record of the past few years sug- 
gests that FHA and VA mortgage 
financing has dwindled in impor- 
tance, Dr. Hobart C. Carr, chairman, 
Banking and Finance Department, 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, New York University, 
stated that the facts suggest that an 
important further extension of home 
ownership depends on the improve- 
ment of the conventional mortgage. 
“IT believe,” he said, “that private 
enterprise should assume the prin- 
cipal role in such an improvement. 
Accordingly, my suggestions are: 

“(1) That a privately owned, fed- 
erally chartered and supervised mort- 
gage guaranty company be estab- 
lished with adequate capital to 
undertake to guarantee conventional 
mortgages on the same actuarial bas- 
is used by the Mutual Mortgage In- 
surance Fund in guaranteeing FHA 
mortgages. 

““(2) That a privately owned, fed- 
erally chartered and supervised mort- 
gage association be established with 
sufficient capital to purchase mort- 
gages guaranteed by the proposed 
company or those insured or guaran- 
teed by the Government and to issue 
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debentures, and to make a market in 
conventional mortgages guaranteed 
by the proposed company.” 

Dr. Carr said that “the results 
that might be expected to flow from 
the operation of these firms are (1) 
an improved secondary market for 
mortgages ...; (2) lengthening of 
the list of possible investors in mort- 


” 


gages. ... 

He followed up by saying that 
“from these results certain other 
notable developments might follow: 
(1) The liquidity of the mortgage 
instrument would be enhanced; (2) 
Mortgage funds would be more mo- 
bile between scarce and _ surplus 
areas; (8) Variations in mortgage 
lending may be lessened, although 
not eliminated . . .; (4) Convention- 
al mortgage terms may be liberal- 
ized through the guaranty; and (5) 
Through this liberalization and 
through the operation of the mort- 
gage association the allocation of re- 
sources to housing may be increased 
by making demand more effective 
and supply more abundant.” 


“How-to-Do Suggestions 
While speaking on “Desirable Le- 
gal Changes for Creating a Better 
National Mortgage Market,” G. Rus- 
sell Clark, Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York, stated: 
“Improved liquidity and market- 
ability of mortgages would bring 
about a better national mortgage 
market. . . . I suggest the possi- 
bility of establishing corporations to 
issue securities against mortgages 
which they acquire, in the nature of 
collateral trusts; or of setting up 
regional organizations to ‘rate’ mort- 
gages and reallocate them from areas 
with a deficiency of mortgage funds 
to areas with surplus funds. Perhaps 
this could be done within the frame- 
work of existing institutions, such 
as the Home Loan Bank System or 
FNMA, or it might possibly require 
entirely new organizations... .” 
William F. Keesler, senior vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Boston, said, while speaking on the 
“Lack of a Secondary National Mar- 
ket for Conventional Mortgages”: 
“A balanced portfolio of seasoned 
conventional mortgage loans at a 
proper yield rate can probably al- 
ways be marketed, although this 
market has rarely been tested unless 
under more or less forced liquida- 
tion. 
“However, the very nature of an 
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individual conventional long-term 
home loan which, so far as the in- 
vestor is concerned, is dependent on 
the future value of an immovable 
piece of security, does not lend itself 
to a wide market.” 

Another speaker on this subject, 
D.C. Sutherland, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco, commented: 

“In order to create a nationwide 
market for conventional mortgages, 
two things should be done: the mort- 
gage must be made impersonal; and 
the ultimate security must be de- 
tached from a particular borrower or 
property. This is essential for geo- 
graphical reasons and can be accom- 
plished by insuring the mortgage. 

“Although this in itself might be 
sufficient for giving the conventional 
mortgage marketability, there are a 
good many investors who prefer not 
to purchase mortgages but would 
rather buy a bond backed by mort- 
gages. This can be accomplished if a 
debenture-issuing corporation is es- 
tablished which would buy insured 
conventional mortgages.” 

The final speaker in this group 
was Charles H. Robinson, vice-pres- 
ident, The County Trust Company, 


Tarrytown, N. Y., who stated in part: 
“The problems of creating such a 
central market are many. This will 
involve passage of legislation author- 
izing the organization of such an 
agency, obtaining sufficient capital to 
permit it to operate throughout the 
United States in an effective way, 
and then develop a market for the 
purchase of either loans or deben- 
tures secured by loans. The loans 
marketed in such a manner must be 
attractive to permanent investors, 
and this would seem to require stand- 
ards of uniformity both as to the 
amount and term of the loan in rela- 
tion to a true value of the security, 
and also uniformity as to credit 
standards that will be applied to 
borrowers. All of this is necessary 
to establish a uniformity necessary 
to attract the permanent investor 
into the conventional loan field in 
competition with Government-guar- 
anteed FHA and VA loans.” 


The 40-Year Mortgage Evaluated by 
Bankers and Government Men 


The 40-year mortgage was a sub- 
ject of intense interest to the mort- 
gagemen. Senator Sparkman, while 
speaking on the pending housing leg- 
islation, gave these views on the 40- 
year mortgage provisions: 

“The Administration,” he said, 
“has come up with a new financing 
device to attract mortgage funds 
into housing for low- and moderate- 
income families. It would liberalize 
the existing FHA Section 221 statute 


to accomplish the dual purpose of > 


attracting mortgage funds into this 
type of housing, and of keeping the 
monthly charges down to the level 
the families can afford. It involves a 
40-year FHA insured loan, support- 
ed with FNMA funds under its spe- 
cial assistance program. 

“Some of the criticism against 
this program has centered on the 
40-year term feature. I am a little 
surprised because the 40-year term 
mortgage is not new within the Fed- 
eral Government. The first insurance 
of a 40-year mortgage was author- 


ized in 1950 for cooperative housing, 
and again in 1956 for housing for 
displaced families. To the best of my 
knowledge, there has been no serious 
quantity of defaults under either of 
these programs. 

“This is not a big program. It is 
experimental. The $750-million pro- 
vided by the Administration bill will 
finance only about 60,000 units, hard- 
ly enough to make a dent in the 
housing needs. It is enough, however, 
to demonstrate what can be done to 
stimulate activity by private indus- 
try in the low- and moderate-income 
housing field.” 


Miles L. Colean Presents 
Facts that Are Hard to Refute 


Miles L. Colean, housing econo- 
mist, Washington, D. C., differed 
considerably with the views of the 
Senator on the merits of a 40-year 
mortgage. He stated in part: 

“Taking as more or less a typical 
case, a $12,000 mortgage for full 
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value, at 544% interest, in which the 
land is assumed to cost $1,850 and 
the house $10,150, we find that, if 
the house is depreciated over a 50- 
year period, the outstanding amount 
of the mortgage exceeds the prob- 
able value of the house for 29 years. 
If the useful life of the house is taken 
to be 40 years, it will be the 36th 
year of the mortgage before the own- 
er actually begins to have any equity 
in the property. .. .” 

Continuing, Mr. Colean pointed out 
that “the 40-year mortgage has other 
inherent drawbacks. Back of the be- 
guiling low monthly payment is a 
rugged interest picture. Carried to 
maturity, the 40-year no-down-pay- 
ment mortgagor will have about 
150% of the original house price in 
interest. The 30-year borrower will 
have paid a little over 100%, while 
the 25-year man will have paid less 
than 90% of the house price in in- 
terest. Looking at this another way, 
the 40-year borrower will, by the 
end of the 17th year, have paid as 
much interest as the 25-year borrow- 
er will pay to maturity, and as much 
by the 22nd year as the 30-year bor- 
rower will pay to maturity. 

“In spite of this heady additional 
load of interest in the 40-year loan 
at 514%4% interest, the monthly pay- 


ment (plus the insurance premium) 
is only 8% less than that of the 30- 
year loan and 15% less than that of 
the 25-year loan. On a $12,000 mort- 
gage this would mean that the pay- 
ment on a 40-year loan would be only 
$5.92 less than that on a 30-year 
loan, and $11.29 less th4n that on a 
25-year loan. This is a large price for 
a small advantage, particularly in 
view of the aggravated risk of loss 
already discussed. 

“The 40-year mortgage creates 
difficulties that go beyond the im- 
mediate problems of borrower and 
lender. It has grave implications for 
the whole mortgage structure. Cur- 
rently about 40% of the gross supply 
of mortgage funds (exclusive of refi- 
nancing) comes from repayments. 
Anything that slows down the rate 
of payment, therefore, slows down 
the total amount of funds available 
in the market. The 40-year mortgage 
is a great hogger of funds.” 


40-Year Mortgages Are 


Not a Guarantee 

Carl A. Bimson, president of The 
American Bankers Association and 
of the Valley National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, pointed out that “the 
average family income of $6,255 in 
1960 is expected to increase to $7,000 
by 1965, $7,850 by 1970, and to $8,- 
800 by 1975. 

“These estimates indicate that we 
will have a steadily shrinking num- 
ber of prospects for really low-cost 
housing, and an ever increasing num- 


Banking leaders at the final session of The American Bankers Association’s First 
National Mortgage Conference in Washington. Left to right, Harry P. Bergmann, 
member, A.B.A. Mortgage Finance Committee, vice-president, The Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, and conference chairman; Louis B. Lundborg, former president, 
Savings Division and executive vice-president, Bank of America N.T.&S.A., San 
Francisco; Carl A. Bimson, president, A.B.A., and president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix; and Cowles Andrus, chairman, Mortgage Finance Committee and presi- 
dent, New Jersey Bank and Trust Company, Passaic 


ber of families who can afford a bet- 
ter home. Yet we must maintain a 
market for our existing housing if 
we are to speed up the process of 
upgrading home ownership. ... 

“Providing 40-year mortgage loans 
will not guarantee an upturn in the 
housing industry; very likely, it 
would guarantee only new slums 40 
years hence. Such a move might push 
the problem under the rug for a few 
years, but in the long run it would 
aggravate rather than solve it.” 

He concluded: 

“With the development of a better 
system of existing home disposal at a 
cost and on financing terms which 
are more competitive with those of 
new home ownership, and with a low- 
ering or leveling of new construction 
costs, through updated building 
codes, new material usage, or more 
realistic land values, we can antici- 
pate a sufficiently strong and contin- 
uing demand for housing to maintain 
a prosperous building materials and 
trades industry through private ini- 
tiative—and without an overly liber- 
al and expensive Federal program of 
crash proportions.” 


Government Leaders 
Rains and Hardy Rebut 


Two Government leaders, one in 
the legislative and the other in the 
executive branch of Government, 
gave the 40-year mortgage a bless- 
ing: 

Representative Albert Rains, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, said he 
thought “we have long ago settled 
the question of whether or not the 
Government should take an active 
role in meeting these problems. Leg- 
islation to improve housing condi- 
tions has a long history and has been 
repeatedly endorsed by both parties 
in both the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. The only 
question confronting us is the proper 
means of achieving our goals and 
the proper balances of expenditures 
and risks. 

“To take just one example, we dif- 
fer on the desirability of a 40-year 
loan maturity for low-cost housing. I 
think it is obvious that a large part 
of the solution to our housing prob- 
lems must come from a reduction in 
monthly housing costs by one means 
or another. .. .” 

Neal J. Hardy, Commissioner of 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
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Washington, D. C., made this rebut- 
tal to some of the objections previ- 
ously mentioned to the 40-year mort- 
gage: 

‘The objection has been made that 
a 40-year mortgage would actually 
cause less mortgage money to be 
available because it would tie up 
principal for such a long time. An- 
other criticism is that the amount of 
interest paid by the mortgagor over 
the life of the mortgage would make 
the total cost unreasonably high. 
Well, consider the alternative. The 
families for whom these mortgages 
are intended often have several chil- 
dren. Apartment living is not always 
suitable, and they often have trouble 
finding houses for rent. From the 
buyer’s point of view, it may be bet- 
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May 29- 
June 2 
June 12-24 


wick, N. J. 


July 12-14 


Aug. 17-25 


Sept. 10-12 6th -Regional 


Oct. 15-18 
cisco 
Nov. 9-10 


Nov. 18-14 


Dec. 10-11 


14th National Credit Conference, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 

48rd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
The Waldorf Astoria, New York 

59th Annual Savings Conference, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, N.Y.C. 

National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence, The Conrad Hilton, Chicago 


June 1961 


American Institute of Banking, Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle 

Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers University, 


35th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
National Trust School, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 
Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Dallas Hilton Hotel, Dallas 
87th Annual Convention, San Fran- 


80th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas. 

Committee on Credit Unions, Washing- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


ter to pay off a mortgage on a decent 
house, however slowly, than to pay 
as much, or more, in rent for a sub- 
standard house. 

“Still another criticism is that 
amortization would not keep up with 
depreciation. The experts differ in 
their estimates of how fast the prop- 
erties could be expected to lose value. 
FHA, of course, would not be willing 
to insure mortgages on prospective 
slums, nor would the banks,.I im- 
agine, be willing to finance a house 
that would not outlast the mortgage. 

“The authority given in the hous- 
ing bill to insure mortgages on ex- 
perimental housing would provide 
the opportunity to study new ideas 
in actual building operations and 
could have far-reaching results in 
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helping to produce better homes at 
lower cost. One mortgage lender has 
said that this could be the most im- 
portant and helpful development in 
years.” 

On page 48, may be found a report 
on the remarks of the participants in 
the “Forum on Pension Fund Invest- 
ments.” For space reasons, excerpts 
from the remarks of other speakers 
on “Urban Renewal” and other sub- 
jects will be used in our July issue. 

MArY B. LEACH 


NOVEMBER 


13-16 2nd National Mortgage Conference, 


Mayflower Hotel, Wash., D.C. 


16-18 


Trust Division, 5th Southern Trust 


Conference, Golden Triangle Hotel, 


New Bruns- 11-22 


Norfolk, Va. 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 


Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 


. 23-26 
12-13 


June 
June 7- 8 


June 7-11 


June 8 9 


June 
June 


Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N.J. 
11th 
Conference, 
Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. 


Agricultural Credit 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 


National 


State Associations 

Minnesota, Saint Paul Hotel, 
Paul 

Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 

Dist. of Col., The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

8-10 New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

8-11 *Nevada, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, 


Saint 


Idaho 


June 


* Joint Meeting 


8-11 *Utah, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley 

June 11-13 Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

June 11-16 Ohio School of Banking, Ohio Univ., 
Athens 

June 11-17 Florida, Trust Training School, Univ. 

of Fla., Gainesville 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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June 14-16 


June 15-17 


June 15-17 
June 15-17 
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New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Vermont, The Equinox House, Man- 
chester, Vt. 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 


June 16-17**New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the- 


June 16-17**New Hampshire 


June 18-20 
June 18-22 


June 18-23 
June 18- 
July 1 
June 19-21 
June 22-24 
June 22-24 
June 22-24 
June 238-25 
June 23-24 
June 25-27 
June 25- 
July 7 
July 13-14 
July 16-18 
July 20-22 
Aug. 13-25 
Aug. 20-25 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sea Hotel, Portsmouth (New Castle) 

Mutual Savings, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea Hotel, Ports- 
mouth (New Castle) 

Washington, Leopold Hotel, Bellingham 

Kentucky School of Banking, Univ. of 
Ky., Lexington 

Pennsylvania, Trust Training School, 
Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg 

School of Banking at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land 

Montana, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, 
Wyo. 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poiand 
Spring 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Michigan, School of Banking, Univ. of 
Mich., Ann Arbor 

Western Secretaries Conference, Trop- 
icana Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Central States Conference, Chase Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 

Pennsylvania Summer School, Buck- 
nell Univ., Lewisburg 

Maine Mutual Savings, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Equin- 
ox House, Manchester, Vt. 

Fall Meeting of New Hampshire Sav- 
ings Banks, Sunset Hill House, 
Sugar Hill 


** Joint Meeting 


Sept. 24-26 
Oct. 8-13 


Oct. 11-12 
Oct. 12-14 


Oct. 29- 
Nov. 1 

Nov. 2-4 

Dec. 3- 5 


Dec. 10-12 


May 31- 
June 3 
June 4-17 


June 5- 7 


June 11-13 


June 19- 
July 14 
June 28-30 


July 8 
Aug. 5 

July 238- 
Aug. 4 


July 23- 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 6-18 
Aug. 20- 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 11-13 
Oct. 9-12 
Oct. 9-12 


1962 
May 6-9 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

West Virginia School of Banking, 
Jackson’s Mill 

Nebraska, Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 

Connecticut Savings Banks, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Canada 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, San Marcos Hotel, Chandler 

Southern Secretaries Conference, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Eastern Bankers Conference, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


Other Organizations 


American Safe Deposit Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 
NABAC Western Convention, San 

Francisco, Calif. 

Nat’] Ass’n Mutual Savings Banks, 
Graduate School of Savings Bank- 
ing, Brown University, Providence 

School of Business, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder 

National Machine Accountants Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto 

Management Development Conference, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
Nat’l Industrial Banking School, 
Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 

NABAC Auditors and Comptrollers 
School, Univ. of Wis., Madison 

School of Consumer Banking, Univ. of 
Va., Charlottesville 

Pacific Coast Banking School, Univ. of 
Wash., Seattle 

NABAC Convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 

National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, The Dunes Hotel, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


Nat’] Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 
Annual Conference, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Future Trends in Trusts and Government 


Trustmen Explore Many Facets at Southern Conference 


HIRTEEN states were represented 
Ti bank trust officers at the 
Fourth Southern Trust Confer- 
ence of The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Jackson, Miss., last month. 
Noel Mills, vice-president and sen- 
ior trust officer, Deposit Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company, Jackson, 
was the general chairman. Banks 
and trust departments in Jackson 
and Vicksburg, in cooperation with 
the Mississippi Bankers Association, 
were hosts to the trustmen. 

Robert G. Howard, deputy man- 
ager, A.B.A., and secretary, Trust Di- 
vision, presided at the first session. 

Excerpts from several of the ad- 
dresses are presented here (see the 
Trust Bulletin for full coverage of 
the conference) : 

Summarizing his remarks on 
“Growth Stocks and the Life Ten- 
ant,” Robert R. Duncan, president, 
Trust Division and chairman, Har- 
vard Trust Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., stated: 

“T would say that the Prudent-Man 
trustee must view the whole spec- 
trum of common stocks through 
glasses which have no rosy tint of 
speculation. He must know the needs 
of his beneficiaries, and in the light 
of those needs he must decide upon 
an investment program which will 
stand the test of impartiality if it be 
questioned. He must nevertheless ac- 
quire in his common stock portfolio 
stocks which have the reasonable 
expectation of increasing in value 
while they continue to provide a liv- 
ing for the income beneficiaries.” 


Retirement Trust Funds 


Guy Faulk, Jr., vice-president and 
trust officer, The Merchants National 
Bank of Mobile, Ala., speaking on 
the “Development and Operation of 
Retirement Trust Funds in South- 
east Area,” mentioned a survey he 
had made to determine the interest 
of banks in handling small to large 
amounts of retirement trust busi- 
ness. He commented: 

“Historically, retirement plans had 
been funded by insurance companies. 
Banks were, generally speaking, not 
quick in determining their role in 
the field of retirement plans. Many 
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Speakers at the second session of the Fourth Southern Trust Conference of the 
A.B.A. in Jackson, Miss.: Left to right, Noel L. Mills, Mary C. Smith, John Satter- 
field, and Guy Falk, Jr. 


banks were not sure whether their 
role was to act as trustee under in- 
sured types of plans, and merely hold 
policies, receive deposits, and pay 
premiums, or whether the funding 
by arrangements where contributions 
are made in cash to a bank as trustee 
and invested as trust funds was pre- 
ferred to funding under insurance or 
other methods; I believe that in some 
areas some doubt exists today. In 
fact, in answering the questionnaire, 
three banks said that they would 
welcome fully insured plans, and six 
would welcome split funding plans, 
while the majority said they would 
accept both types of plans. As for 
funding promoted by mutual invest- 
ment companies, only one bank would 
welcome such arrangements while 10 
would accept.” 

Continuing, Mr. Faulk added: 

“Although many banks have re- 
ceived a fair to generous share of 
retirement business, it would appear 
that the future in new trusts lies 
with the smaller organizations. With 
this in mind, we express the idea 
that there are many excellent or- 
ganizations in the United States 
which are consultants in the field of 
employee retirement plans, both pen- 
sion and profit sharing, and actuaries 
who do consulting work. However, I 
am sure you have found that it is 
only natural that bank customer or- 
ganizations or noncustomers will 


naturally turn to a bank for advice 
in establishing pension and profit- 
sharing plans if the bank has devel- 
oped a reputation for experience and 
skill in the handling of employee re- 
tirement plans. This will begin when 
the prospect is approached by the 
bank, or by an insurance company or 
mutual fund developer, and financial 
as well as other advice is requested 
or indicated.” 


“Your Trust Division and You” 


“Your Trust Division and You” 
was the topic of an address by Mary 
C. Smith, assistant secretary, Trust 
Division, A.B.A. Among the services 
mentioned by Miss Smith were the 
division’s four trust conferences; 
publications, including the Trust 
Bulletin; The National Trust School; 
and committee activities carried on 
by 17 Trust Division committees. 

“Although the basic problems of 
the trust business are similar every- 
where,” said Miss Smith, “there is a 
difference in the trust business as 
carried on in different parts of the 
country—different kinds of property, 
different kinds of business, different 
state laws, and different personal 
characteristics. There is a real need 
for the trustmen of a given area to 
get together to discuss their mutual 
problems on a regional, a state, and 
a local basis. . . .” 

Miss Smith pointed up reasons for 
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the Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 
New York which draws some 2,300 
trustmen, by stating: 

“Trustmen need to know some- 
thing of the trust business and the 
men who administer it outside the 
local area. Men from the West can 
learn from those in the East, and 
vice versa. The same is true of the 
South and the North. . . . The for- 
mal program for such a conference, 
of course, has to be one of general 
interest to trustmen from all parts 
of the country. But the in-the-corri- 
dor conversations narrow down to 
the problems of individual trust in- 
stitutions.” 

G. H. King, Jr., member, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on “Our 
New Position in the World.” 

“There are only two courses of ac- 
tion, as I see the matter,” said Mr. 
King. “Either we assume the burden 
that goes with responsibility or we 
decide that responsibility just isn’t 
for us and, accordingly, we abdicate 
our position of leadership in the 
world. The latter is an unpleasant 
thought, but it is one that we must 
contemplate.” 


Government Spending — 
Where To? 


“Between 1930 and 1960, state and 
local spending increased almost sev- 
enfold, while Federal spending multi- 
plied 24 times,” said John Satter- 
field, president-elect, American Bar 
Association, and attorney of Jackson 
and Yazoo City, Miss. “If military 
expenditures are excluded at these 
dates, Federal spending has still 
grown 12 times as large in these 30 
years.” 

Mr. Satterfield gave some further 
interesting figures: 

“Now I realize full well that this is 
an oversimplification and in some de- 
gree an overstatement. But even if 
adjustments are made for population 
increases of the last 30 years (up 
45%) and changes in the value of the 
dollar (down 48%), the trendline of 
per capita spending in uniform dol- 
lars is up 160% at state-local levels 
and 845% at the Federal level in this 
period. 

“If the same trend is followed in 
the future (and there is nothing in 
the past 30 years to indicate that we 
will slow such a trend—our actions 
throurh our representatives in Con- 
gress indicate that this trend will ac- 
centuate rather than decline)—then 
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by 1990 one-half of the Gross National 
Product will be required to pay the 
costs of government and by 2040 the 
entire Gross National Product will be 
consumed by one form or another of 
government activity. 

“Alarming as this is, the current 
governmental budget is not the grav- 
est danger to the maintenance of our 
form of government nor the most 
powerful weapon which is being used 
to completely socialize the United 
States. An even graver threat exists 
through the built-in increases in the 
Federal debt.” 


Taxes: From $7.3-billion in 1941 
to $92-billion in 1961 


“Why You Need a Qualified Plan” 
was the theme developed by J. W. 
Cocke, C.P.A., Jackson, Miss. 

“With increasing inflation a cer- 
tain prospect, and tax reduction dan- 
gled in front of the ove~burdened 
taxpayer like a carrot held in front of 
a plodding donkey, we will find more 
and more need for any plan to supple- 
ment the income of the day when ev- 
eryone will be on Social Security,” he 
asserted. “To emvhasize what I mean, 
let’s take a look ac the record: In 1941 
the Internal Revenue Service col- 
lected $7,340,108,878 in taxes. In 
1951 this figure had increased to 
$50,445,686,315; and this year, 10 
years later, the take will exceed $92- 
billion. How long can this rate of in- 
crease continue? Consider also, our 
so-called Social Security program. 
We are just now approaching the pe- 
riod of impact from this tax at a time 
when the program is going through 
another period of having benefits 
greatly extended. At the present 
time, these taxes cost the employee 
and employer $144 on income of $4,- 
800, with this amount increasing to 
$216 in 1969. This means that this 
tax alone will approximate 9% of 
each employee’s income in eight more 
years if the rates are not increased in 
the meantime as is being advocated. 
Maximum Social Security tax was 
only $44 as late as 1950. Across the 
board personal taxes have increased 
140% in the last 10 years... .” 

Mr. Cocke added: 

“It might be well to state that a 
qualified plan must qualify at all 
times and if not amended before the 
last day of any year to comply with 
administrative rulings or legislature 
changes, you may find that you auto- 
matically have a nonqualified plan. Is 
the nonqualified plan to be funded or 


nonfunded? The funded plan is excel- 
lent if you want to assure the em- 
ployee that at the desired time he 
will find his retirement funds avail- 
able; however, that is just about its 
only claim to excellence. Attempts to 
underwrite unqualified plans have 
frequently resulted in tax disaster, 
While on the other hand, the non- 
funded plan is quite often only a dec- 
laration of intent, or the expression 
of the hope, that the employer wil] 
be making enough money at the re- 
tirement of the employee so that he 
can pay the employee; that is, if said 
employee has successfully navigated 
the conditions precedent, as well as 
subsequent, to a contract that is ex- 
ecutory in nature.” 


Real Estate Investment Trust 


Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, director of 
the Mortgage Finance Committee, 
A.B.A., spoke on “Real Estate Invest- 
ment Trust.’”’ Among the points made 
by Dr. Flexner were these: 

“Real estate investment trusts be- 
ing of such a recent origin naturally 
leave a great many important ques- 
tions unanswered. Banks and trust of- 
ficers whose interest has _ been 
aroused should carefully analyze 
these problems before committing 
themselves to such investments. . 

“Mortgage finance has made such 
great strides and the quality of mort- 
gages has improved so greatly that 
the mortgage has become an accept- 
able investment for even the most 
prudent investors. We must make cer- 
tain that nothing happens to impair 
that record. Another problem which 
remains at least to some extent is 
that the regulations of the Internal 
Revenue Service which will deter- 
mine the eligibility of such real es- 
tate investment trusts for conduit tax 
treatment must be clearly understood 
or obvious difficulties could arise. An- 
other factor to be considered is 
the profitability of such real estate 
trusts. The yield on such investments 
will be linked to a large extent to the 
earnings of the mortgage on which 
they are based. In order for such 
yields to be competitive with other 
forms of comparable risk invest- 
ments, the cost of managing these 
trusts will have to be kept very low. 
Many of the charges and fees avail- 
able to other forms of mortgage in- 
vestors may not be possible in the 
case of real estate investment trusts 
if the collateral behind these trusts 
is sound.” 
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he Customer is at the Top 
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The moment you decide on RCA Electronic 
Data Processing, you have a direct line to a 
staff of experts in every EDP area. Here’s how 
you commandeer the all-out assistance calcu- 
lated to bring you optimum data processing 
results: 


You make your needs known to your RCA 
Sales Representative. He can call into action a 
full team of RCA specialists to help solve your 
particular problems. If you need expert assis- 
tance on systems and-procedures... or a pro- 
grammer to help solve a problem...or a 
mathematician to help in Operations Research 
... or skilled people to orient management and 
train personnel...all are available to see 
that you get the results you want. And, of 
course, the RCA Service Company, the world’s 
most proficient organization in electronic main- 
tenance, is always at hand. 


RCA’s firm commitment to a policy of respon- 
siveness to customers’ needs makes thorough 
“backup support” as much a part of every 
RCA EDP System as the “hardware” itself, 
with its tremendous WorkPower and unique 
versatility. In simple terms, it means that you 
get more work per dollar invested ... day after 
day, year after year. 


No matter how modest or complex your data 
processing requirements may be, you'll gain 
by talking it over with RCA. RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, Electronic Data 
Processing Division, Camden 8, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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IBA Holds 27th Annual Convention 


ge 


than 1,000 bankers to Washington’s Sheraton-Park Hotel to hear discussions 

of two of banking’s most controversial subjects—tax equality and bank merg- 
ers. Of course, other topics were discussed at the convention, but it was obvious 
that interest never wandered far from these two big problems. 


Te: 27th annual convention of the Independent Bankers Association drew more 


The bankers called this a “‘shirtsleeves’”’ convention, and to prove that they meant 
business they specified an hour for delegates to call at Congressional offices all 
over Capitol Hill in a “crusade for tax equality.” Even the wives helped by but- 
tonholing Congressmen to give them the “grass roots point of view,” e.g., support 
the Curtis and Harrison bills. Generally, the Congressmen were receptive, but 
noncommittal. 


The president of Citizens State Bank of Paola, Kan., L. M. Schwartz, said that, 
whether commercial bankers know it or not, they are in a cold war against their 
competition—a war which banks are presently losing. He sounded a call for a 
$20,000,000 “war chest” specifically to enable banking to support certain banking 
programs and to pay for the advertising necessary to tell its message—often, 
and in bold, aggressive ways. He added that this amount is only 10% of the an- 
nual $200,000,000 now being spent by banks on all forms of advertising. 


Monroe Kimbrel, chairman of A.B.A.’s Federal Legislative Committee, spoke in 
terms that all taxpayers can understand. If the Curtis and Harrison bills are 
passed, he said, they “could provide the Treasury with about $350,000,000 the first 
yoar. 


O. D. Hansen, then president of IBA, fired the convention’s opening volley at re- 
cent bank mergers. He lashed out at last year’s legislation adopted by Congress 
as ineffective, and called for stronger laws to check the “tidal wave” of bank 
mergers that is engulfing the nation. 


“IT am convinced that if no powerful deterrent to merging is applied,” Mr. Hansen 
said, “banking will merge itself to its ultimate destruction.’”’ No one could have 
agreed more with the convention delegates than Senator Estes Kefauver, who 
pointed out to the gathering: ‘Most of the banks swallowed up in the past decade 
have not been the weak, unsound ones of the kind needing rescue in the depres- 
sion pattern. Rather, they were strong, efficient, profitable—and competitive— 
plucked at the peak of their earning power.”’ Since 1950, he said, more than 1,600 
banks have vanished by way of merger and consolidation. He added that recent 
Justice Department actions to block bank mergers “represents a substantial—and 
healthy—change of attitude.” 


New IBA officers, 
from left: Second 
Vice-president 
Bradford Brett, 
president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Mex- 
ico, Missouri; 
President Reed H. 
Albig, president, 
National Bank of 
McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, and First 
Vice-president Rob- 
ert J. Castille, 
president, Guar- 
anty Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana 
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Investigate this 
EXCLUSIVE 


Wialional 


Development... 


Viagnetic Cards to Cut Data Processing Costs 


_ HERE’S WHY IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
INVESTIGATE THE 315 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
a random memory device can be 


effectively utilized for both random 


or sequential processing. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
it is possible’to store, sort, update, 
and report—using a single, mag- 
netic file. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
it is economical and practical to em- 
ploy multiple random access units 
in one system. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
: a random access memory can be re- 


moved and a new memory mounted 


in approximately 30 seconds. 


The National 315 will cut costs in any EDP sys- 
tem... both small and large-scale. National has 
taken a reel of magnetic tape—and in effect con- 
verted it into a deck of magnetic cards. Each deck 
of cards contains more information than can be 
stored in over 69,000 punched cards. In a single, 
magnetic card file system, National has combined 
all the advantages of all types of external mem- 
ories. 

National CRAM (Card Random Access Memory) 

does more work for less money. Here’s how! 
Flexibility: data can be quickly selected at random 
or sequentially ... over 88,000,000 alpha-numeric 
characters. Speed: the data on each card—in- 
stantly available—can be transferred at the rate 
of 100,000 alpha-numeric characters a second. 
Convenience and Economy: each deck of 256 cards 
is housed in an easy-to-remove card file that can 
be changed in less time than it takes to change a 
reel of magnetic tape. 


National’s Exclusive Magnetic Card File is only one of the oustanding fea- 
tures of the National 315 System. Learn why the National 315 is today’s 
most economical computer investment. Call your nearby National Repre- 
sentative. Or write: Data Processing Systems and Sales, Dayton 9, Ohio 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY « Dayton 9, Ohio 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES .. . 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Translation... 


So many lenders talk “‘add- 
on” (where the charge is sim- 
ple interest on the original 
amount for the full term) 
that translation is necessary 
into equivalent “actuarial” 
interest rates earned on funds 
actually outstanding. 

To answer such a need we 
have prepared a little pam- 


phlet which converts the 
rates back and forth; and it 
also shows maximum legal 
charges for consumer finance 
in regulated states. 

If you would like a free 
copy, write on your letter- 
head for the “Financial Rate 
Translater”. 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KEnmore 6-1827 


BOOKS, BOOKLETS, INDIVIDUAL CALCULATIONS — 
ANYTHING THAT HAS NUMBERS 


emember, 
Refuctible insured an 
tract “ y le. 
under con No aterial for s@ 
ice. 
sultation | 


Wi TES 


4_/ ATERPROOFING CO., INC. 


A Missouri Corporation And tts Affiliate 


RESTORATION COMPANY, INC. 
1223 Syndicate Trust Bldg 


NATIONWIDE 


¢ St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


SERVICE 


Don’t blindfold him! 


AWESOME-looking instrument 
in the picture above is an electron 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- 
searcher can observe the detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. 

The microscope costs $35,000 
and was paid for by American 
Cancer Society funds— which 
support 1300 scientists, all 
working to find the cause of 
cancer, and its prevention. 

Don’t blindfold cancer re- 
search. Give to it. Send your con- 
tribution to CANCER, c/o your 
local post office. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Recovery 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


_ to keep costs and prices from rising 


might also again generate grave 


| doubts abroad about the future of the 


dollar. In essence, what I am saying 
is this: We simply cannot afford an- 
other round of marked wage, mate- 
rials, and price inflation in the United 
States. 

We must, therefore, rededicate 
ourselves, both as a nation and as in- 
dividuals, to the task of keeping our 
economic house in order, both at 
home and in our international actiy- 
ities. Perhaps a brief list of “do’s” 
and “don’ts” on domestic and bal- 
ance of payments policy will high- 
light the nature of the problem and 
policies to cope with it. 


In Fiscal Policy 


Let’s do give more than lip service 
to the time-tested principle that the 
Federal budget must be at least bal- 
anced and preferably in surplus dur- 
ing periods of strong and rising busi- 
ness activity. If we do this, inflation- 
ary pressures will be reduced and the 


| way paved for meaningful reductions 


in tax rates and the construction of a 
more equitable tax system. 

Let’s not kid ourselves into believ- 
ing that we can undertake at once all 
of the Government programs that 
seem desirable and at the same time 
reduce tax rates and maintain a sur- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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What it takes to 
make MICR tick 


Most of the trick is in getting 
proper imprinting of the E-13B 
code. 

To be “‘readable’”’ to the elec- 
tronic equipment, a sharp, well- 
defined image is necessary. 
Each symbol must have the 
proper ink density and accurate 
figuration, thus maintaining 
proper signal strength at all 
times. 

For example, all the symbols 
below, except the last, could 
be misread by the electronic 
equipment. 


Too little ink Improper coverage 
resulting in exces- 


sive voids 


Too much ink, 
image spread 


Right amount of 

ink for proper- 
coverage 

To insure proper amount of 
ink, every A. B. Dick Offset 
Check Imprinter has the exclu- 
sive Aquamatic Control. This 
control meters the exact 
amount of fountain solution to 
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maintain the proper water and 
ink balance. 

Toinsure proper ink coverage 
and density, each offset im- 
printer has a twelve-roller ink 
distribution system. These 
twelve rollers spread the ink 
evenly, and control the amount 
laid down. 

The combination of these two 
features allows the operator to 
maintain the proper signal 
strength throughout the print- 
ing run. 


fast, too 


In less than three minutes, 
A. B. Dick offset equipment 
can imprint 200 checks, 40 de- 
posit slips, plus re-order forms 
for each of six customers. All 
documents are not only per- 
sonalized but encoded with 
E-13B MICR characters. 

Collating of deposit slips, re- 
order forms, and checks is ac- 
complished during this three 
minute running cycle. 

Then the machine automat- 
ically resets itself for the next 
run to eliminate wasted time. 

Since we have been instru- 
mental in helping establish 
many MICR operations, we 
are thoroughly familiar with 
the requirements. If youor your 


printer would like information 
on magnetic ink imprinting, 
please contact A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, MICR Department, 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
48, Illinois. Or simply return 
the coupon below. 


LATE NEWS! 


The new color sound-slide film, ‘‘Language 
Of The Sixties,"’ relating the latest develop- 
ments in MICR, has just been released. 
To arrange a private showing for the inter- 
ested people at your bank, simply mail the 
coupon below. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. MICR- B.61 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Illinois ; 


: Gentlemen: 
: D Please see that I receive information on : 
* magnetic ink imprinting. 


: © We would like to see the new MICR 
* sound film, “Language Of The Sixties.” 


Name 


Title 


: Bank 
: Address 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


plus or balanced budget. The notion 
that economic growth will pick up the 
tab by generating a huge increase in 
Federal revenues, although enticing, 
is yet to be demonstrated. It is mere- 
ly a hypothesis—and hypotheses must 
be proved. Can we afford to jeopard- 
ize this nation’s economic and politi- 
cal future on the basis of a hypothe- 
sis, especially when some of the pro- 
grams advocated in the name of 
growth are not actually growth-pro- 
ducing but may well be growth-in- 
hibiting ? 


In Monetary Policy 


Let’s do insist upon the continued 
independence within Government. of 
the Federal Reserve System—and I 
mean independence in fact as well as 
form. 

Let’s not succumb to the tempting 
pleas for perpetually easy money, 
especially when business recovery 
progresses to the point where credit 
demands begin to rise strongly. Un- 
due ease in credit markets, under 
conditions of strongly rising busi- 


ness activity, could both encourage a 
large outflow of gold and markedly 
reinforce inflationary pressures. 


In Balance of Payments 

Let’s do take every appropriate 
step to expand our exports and there- 
by enlarge our current account sur- 
plus through export promotion, in- 
surance and credit programs, etc. 

But let’s not try to increase our 
competitiveness by reducing the gold 
content of the dollar and thereby 
raising the dollar price of gold, which 
would be abortive and inure greatly 
to the benefit of Soviet Russia, the 
world’s second largest gold producer, 
in addition to undermining the dol- 
lar’s role as the world’s basic reserve 
currency. 

Let’s do take appropriate steps to 
reduce our payments abroad, includ- 
ing continued efforts to gain a 
broader sharing among prosperous 
Free World nations of the military 
and economic programs that are so 
essential to Free World survival. 

But let’s not fall into the trap of 
attempting to reduce our payments 
abroad through protectionist poli- 


cies, which would invite retaliation 
and serve only to shrink Free World 
trade, or through unnecessary con- 
trols over the way in which American 
individuals or businesses can spend 
their money in friendly nations 
abroad. 


This Point Is Clear 

This list of “do’s” and “don’ts” in 
domestic and international economic 
policies could be extended considera- 
bly, but the point should be clear: 
Unless we keep our economic skirts 
clean—unless we, as free American 
citizens with the right to make our 
wishes known at the polling place 
and to our representatives in Govern- 
ment, insist that this nation adhere 
to a strict line of fiscal, monetary, 
and international financial discipline 
—then we can easily find ourselves 
in trouble. The prescription seems 
simple—that we adhere to the policy 
principles that the past has proved to 
be sound and that common sense tells 
us, with adjustments to meet new 
conditions, are appropriate for the 
future. It is both my hope and my 
conviction that we shall follow it. 


Through our own offices in all 3 states, you can 


reach immediately into California, Oregon and 
Washington, covering all your Western trans- 
actions with one account in this one bank. 


PHT 
4 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon...SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offera 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON,INC.., menoger 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y, 
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FILING THROUGH THE TEARS... 


WITH THE BRRAINS FROM REMINGTON RAND 5 si 


THE BRRAINS FROM YES. WE'RE LOSING BUSINESS 
REMINGTON “RAND TO THE BANK ACROSS THE 
AT YOUR SERVICE, SIR. STREET, 100 MANY OF OUR 
YOU HAVE FILING CUSTOMERS ARE KEPT 
WAITING WHILE THE TELLERS 
SEARCH FOR ACCOUNT CARDS. 


THIS LOOKS LIKE A JOB 


DON'T COUNT ON IT. 


Some bank customers may like waiting for service. . 
those, for instance, who are watching their weight and 
don’t mind missing lunch. The others, however, move to 
banks which are equipped with Remington Rand Kard- 
Veyer® Mechanized Card Filing Equipment. 

A Kard-Veyer® Unit bank is a no-wait bank, because 
Kard-Veyer® Units handle thousands of account cards, 
checks, loan cards, and other records with a fraction of 
the time, space, and trouble of ordinary filing systems. 
With a Kard-Veyer® Unit, a touch of a button brings 
any card to the fore in three seconds. 

There’s a Kard-Veyer® Unit to handle practically any 
filing operation in your bank. And it will make money and 
friends for your bank in the process. See the many 
different models in our free, illustrated booklet — just 
mail the coupon. 
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GREAT, NOW WE'LL 

BE WAY AHEAD OF 

THAT BANK ACROSS 
THE STREET. 


THERE, WITH YOUR KARD-VEYER® 
UNIT, YOU'VE GOT THOUSANDS OF 
CARDS AVAILABLE AT THE PUSH 


WE SOLD THEM A COUPLE OF 
KARD-VEYER® UNITS THIS MORNING. 


Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 

Room 712, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

No more of my customers are going to miss lunch. Please 
send me your free booklet on Kard-Veyer® Mechanized Card 
Filing Equipment. 


BANK 


ADDRESS 
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MICR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


totals and totals for the printer to 
include in the listings. 

As an initial step the equipment 
totals all the incoming checks and 
matches this amount against the re- 
ported total. Sometimes an item slips 
in that has been mutilated beyond 
the point of “‘readability.”’ When this 
happens, the item is automatically 
rejected leaving the final decision on 
its handling up to the operator. 


Other Cause for “Rejects” 


Another cause for rejection of an 
item by the equipment is where the 
printing of the code does not meet 
the detailed specifications that have 
been drawn up and published by the 
A.B.A. Many printers are well ac- 
quainted with these and do not find 
it unusually difficult to keep within 


the tolerances. 


Next the sorter separates the 
checks according to the banks on 
which they are drawn. It usually 
takes two or three passes through 
the sorter to get them broken down 
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into the final array. The bulk of the 
items that go to the few largest 
banks can be extracted on the first 
run. 

In the final step, the checks for 
each bank are fed into the reader- 
sorter. These are automatically sepa- 
rated into batches of 250, the amount 
of each check in every batch is listed, 
the batch total is provided, and a 
grand total for all the batches going 
to a particular bank is given. 


Is It Practical? 


Is it practical? Let Mr. Stanton 
answer that question: 

“This might be considered a pilot 
operation since we are still experi- 
menting with the equipment and the 
different ways we can use it. From 
what I’ve seen, however, it looks as 
though MICR equipment can process 
checks about 25 times as fast as un- 
der the present, conventional set-up. 

“Don’t hold me too rigidly to that 
figure—it’s just an estimate. But it’s 
close enough to convince me that 
check mechanization through mag- 
netic ink encoding will help meet the 
anticipated rise in volume, will solve 
the critical space and _ personnel 


problems we now face, and will in- 
crease the speed and accuracy of the 
service we perform for banks.” 

But being convinced that MICR is 
the most practical path toward fu- 
ture check handling operations rep- 
resents only half of the story. The 
other half lies with the banker who is 
being urged to support the program 
by encoding his routing symbol and 
transit number on all his checks. 

He’s the man who has a supply of 
uncoded checks that he’s not about 
to throw away. He’s the one who has 
to worry about getting customers to 
encode the uncontrolled items. He’s 
the banker who pointedly asks, 
“What’s in it for me?” 


Plan—to Avoid Waste 


Of course there’s not much worry 
about tossing out a stock of uncoded 
checks. With a little advance plan- 
ning banks can switch to encoded 
checks when they’re ready to order a 
fresh supply. In the same way, busi- 
ness customers can make the change 
to magnetic ink. And experience has 
shown that most businessmen are 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Buying or selling governments? Meet your 


investment officers at the Harris. They’re as near as your 


phone. This is one way we help our correspondents. 


How can we help you? 


HARRIS K 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907— Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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OUR MODULAR DESIGN CONCEPT MAKES IT POSSIBLE .. . 


custom design your counters 
for the cost of stock components 


Without question, the best counter equipment installation for you, is one that’s tailored expressly to your 
traffic patterns, methods and procedures. Such custom-designing can be prohibitively costly but it need 
not be, for you can realize the same benefits and advantages by assembling our counter equipment 
components exactly to fit your requirements. {| The Diebold and Herring-Hall-Marvin line of counter 
equipment components is so extensive and comprehensive that there’s virtually no application problem 
that cannot be solved to your complete satisfaction with components assembled to match your require- 
ments. § In addition, our design department is at all times ready to consult with you and your architects 
on the most efficient ways you can use components in your operations. You’re invited to make use of 
these advisory design’ capabilities at any time without obligation. For complete information without 
obligation, use the coupon below. 


DIEBOLD 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED Dept. B- 24 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on your 


" modular bank counter equipment. 

a ANERN SAFE COMPANY MONTREAL 

HERRING: HALL: MARVIN 

SAFE COMPANY 

A Division of Orebold, incorporated 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107) 
ready and willing to encode their 
checks—if they haven’t already 
started to do it. 

But how do you answer the banker 
who asks, “Why should I go to this 
extra trouble when it will only reduce 
the ‘float’ time I now enjoy?” He is 
concerned because putting the rout- 
ing symbol and transit number mag- 
netic code on all his checks may mean 
that they will be collected that much 
faster. 

This is a one-sided argument be- 


cause it only looks at the “float” fac- 
tor as an advantage to the bank. It 
can also be a disadvantage to the 
bank, as anyone who has had experi- 
ence with check-kiting can testify. 
The faster collection of coded items 
can be a strong deterrent to the oc- 
casional customer who might be in- 
clined toward kiting. 

“How can I justify the added cost 
of pre-printing the code on all our 
checks?” is another question some- 
times raised. 

Because of the mounting demand 


1960 


Southern Natural Gas 
tops a decade of Growth 
with The Industrial Southeast 


1960 was a good year for the still-booming Industrial Southeast—and for Southern Natural Gas, 
growing along with the region. In service to our customers—in total facilities—in revenues— 
the year was our best to date. Here are some highlights of Southern Natural’s progress in the 


last ten years: 
Daily Volume of 
Operating Net Dividends Delivery Capacity Gas Sold 
Revenues Income Paid (Million Cubic Feet) (Billion Cubic Feet) 
1960 $130,986,000 $11,299,000 $9,927,000 1,365 356.47 
1955 69,326,000 8,534,000 5,807,000 990 264.11 
1950 27,136,000 5,338,000 3,344,000 506 142.04 


These results indicate a ten-year increase of about 250% in pipeline delivery capacity and volume 
of gas—nearly 300% in dividends. It is good to see this practical justification of our investment 
in The Industrial Southeast, including our recently completed expansion program, costing 
$100,000,000. 

For a complete copy of our 1960 Annual Report, write to Department B 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


WATTS BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


for magnetic ink imprinting, plus 
the trouble of handling two kinds of 
ink and check forms some printers 
have eliminated their premium price 
for the magnetic ink. If this trend 
continues, the banker may find him- 
self asking how he can justify the 
cost of not encoding his checks. 


“Let the Fed Do It!’ 


Another banker asks, ‘Why should 
I bother to encode when the Fed does 
it for me and I reap the benefits?” 
Right now the five Federal Reserve 
banks that are experimenting with 
automatic check handling are doing 
all the necessary encoding. But that’s 
just to be sure there is an adequate 
volume of encoded checks for their 
programs. 


The Free Ride Will End 


There is no reason to suppose that 
the Federal Reserve banks will con- 
tinue to encode checks when they 
move to large-scale mechanization. 
And there is some reason to believe 
that such items will not reap any of 
the benefits of mechanization. A clue 
to this lies in Regulation J issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board. This 
authorizes banks to “prescribe the 
types of checks and other items that 
will be received as cash items... 
require separate sorts and cash let- 
ters, and provide different closing 
times for the receipt of different 
types or classes of cash items.” 

The Federal Reserve banks have 
spelled this out in somewhat more 
detail in their operating circulars in 
which they say: “The right is re- 
served to establish different closing 
times, and to require separate sorts 
and cash letters for items which we 
may be willing to accept as cash 
items and which are not suitable for 
processing on high-speed document 
handling equipment.” 


The Big Bonus 


The big bonus for bankers will 
come in the form of fewer errors, 
faster collections, and a distinct pos- 
sibility of lower costs. 

Marcus A. Harris summed up the 
banker’s problem rather neatly when 
he said, “The real question is not 
whether a bank wants to do it, or 
even whether it can afford to do it. 
The real question is when will it start 
encoding its checks. To date, the small 
banks are being just as cooperative 
as the large banks.” 
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-..1S NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


Falling short carries a penalty which may 
cost. the game . . . but the loss is usually 
only pennies and pride. 


In customer relations, however, the ‘stakes 
are high... there can be no “falling short” 
without inevitable risk. That is why many 
banks specify Bergstrom safety papers for 
their checks .. . check papers produced in a 
wide range of pleasing colors, with fine-writ- 
ing surface and strength to withstand the 
rigors of high-speed machine handling —and 


Samples from your bank stationer, or wire... 


BERGSTROM PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


prestige 


builders. 


SOLIDITY 


A N | ) 


STRENGTH 


BANK PLAQUES 
BRONZE-ALUMINUM 


by U. S. BRONZE 


Piaques and building facade lettering by United 
States Bronze are a tangible symbol of your 
bank’s solidity and strength. They instill a mood 
of confidence that helps bring in new customers 
and encourages ‘Present ones to expand their 
use of bank services. 


For full details, send for free catalog today. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co., Inc. 
.Dept. B, 101 West 31st St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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How’s the Merger Going? 


INCE 1958 the Altoona (Pa.) Cen- 
tral Bank & Trust Co., has ex- 
perienced three mergers, two of 
which took place in 1959. Betty E. 
Ingram, assistant vice-president and 
secretary, answered the question, 
“How’s the Merger Going?” in a talk 
given at the Tri-regional Conference 
of the National Association of Bank 
Women in Boston. Her subject was, 
“The Gray Hairs of Merger.” 
“From the _ shareholders’ view- 
point,” said Mrs. Ingram, “I am cer- 


| tain they should be happy for, in 


addition to the extra shares received 
in the merger, the 1960 dividend per 
share increased and the market has 
advanced 15 points from the basis 
used in November 1959. 

“From the customer’s viewpoint, 
we get many and varied opinions. If 
he gets a loan or whatever he comes 
in the bank for, then he likes the 


| merger. If the answer is NO, he is 


sure it 


is only because of the 


| merger. . 


“Most of our business customers 
appreciate and realize the benefits 


| we are able to offer them as a larger 


bank. We are able to take care of 
their loan needs without seeking 


| correspondent assistance or partici- 


pating their loan with other area 
banks. Generally, I believe most peo- 


| ple like to feel their bank is progres- 


sive and interested in offering new 
services. So, most of our customers 
are accepting changes we are making 
from time to time with good grace 
and understanding.” 

While speaking on the “personal 
viewpoint,” Mrs. Ingram added: 

“The paramount thought in every- 
one’s mind, whether it be an officer, 
teller, or clerk, is ‘How will I person- 
ally fare in the larger bank? Will 
I have to do a different job and will 
I like it?’ This is the most natural 
reaction for all of us when any 
change is pending. We are fast learn- 
ing there are not fewer, but more op- 
portunities available ‘n our bank for 
those who want to work and qualify 
for them. Because of the larger bank, 
many jobs must be segregated and 
developed more fully than before. 
New services are being inaugurated 
and require personnel. Plans must be 
made earlier to train officers and the 
stepping stones upward are more 
clearly defined now.” 

Boston Stock Exchange President 
Harry W. Besse sounded an optimis- 
tic note about the condition of the 
securities market. ‘“‘Today’s volume,” 
he said, “when viewed against the 
number of shares listed, represents 
an annual turnover of but 12%. Ten 
years ago it was 23%, and 30 years 


ago, 67%. 


At the Tri-Regional Conference of the National Association of Bank Women in 
Boston, national officers of the association present and participating were, left to 


right: Edna M. Hammell, vice-president, Northeastern Division, and 


manager, 


Newton Highland Branch, Newton-Waltham Bank & Trust Co.; Elsie A. Elischer, 

vice-president, North Atlantic Division, and assistant vice-president, Security Na- 

tional Bank of Long Island, Lindenhurst; Marion Anderton, president, NABW, and 

assistant cashier, Bank of America, San Francisco; Hilda H. Kollmann, vice- 

president, NABW, and director and vice-president, State Bank of Blue Island, Ill.; 

and Emily H. Womach, vice-president, Middle Atlantic ‘Division, and secretary and 
assistant cashier, The Sussex Trust Company, Laurel, Del. 
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Which state 
enjoys the biggest bite 
of farm income? 


Right! California — the state of plenty. Plenty 
of diversification — 139 different commercial 
crops and 20 important livestock items, Plenty 
of production — about 10 per cent of the 
nation’s farm. output (from only 3 per cent 

of the cultivated land). Plenty of prosperity — 
an annual $3 billion cash farm income. 

It’s all good news to California farmers — 

and to manufacturers of fertilizers, 
insecticides and farm equipment. , 
If your customers have questions /¢» 
about California’s phenomenal 
farm market, get the down-to- 
earth answers from Crocker-Anglo 
National Bank — fast and factual. 
Dozens of offices serve the 
bountiful Central Valley alone. 
And if your bank is looking for a 
banker’s bank central to California 
and central to the West Coast, focus 
on Crocker-Anglo for outstanding 
service. Write, wire or phone our 
Administrative Headquarters at 

1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20. 

You'll like Crocker-Anglo’s close relationship — 
with Californians, with bankers, with you. 


MORE THAN 95 OFFICES IN CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(ROCKERANGLO 
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The scope of 
LLOYD-THOMAS “== 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 


*Corporation finance 


Appraisals for financing, merger, 
consolidation, reorganization, 
purchase and sale, bankruptcy 
or liquidation. 

In addition, Lloyd-Thomas 
appraisals meet all valuation 
needs for insurance, accounting, 
property records. 

For complete information, 
write Dept. BKG. 


THE LLOYD -THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Representatives Coast té Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


is full of valuable ideas. When 
you find the time, leaf through 
it again. You'll spot things you 
missed during your first read- 


ing of BANKING. 


You'll be surprised how ideas 


you hadn't noticed before will 


leap out and catch your eye! 


Fettered Fed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


will thrust us headlong against the 
ultimate limit to the Government’s 
capacity to borrow. For there is such 
a limit, even without the present re- 
straints upon the over-issuance of 
money. 

The definition of this limit is clear- 
ly tied in with the value of the dollar. 
There would be no limit to the num- 
ber of dollars that the Treasury 
could borrow, but there would be a 
real limit to the purchasing power it 
could get. Consistent over-issuance 
of money would generate the familiar 
inflationary spiral. Inflation always 
builds on itself; here its cumulative 
character would be more apparent 
than ever. While the Treasury may 
continue to get new dollars, these 
dollars possess less and less purchas- 
ing power. 


The Weakening Levees 


The real source of concern is the 
fact that the twin levees of required 
gold reserves and determination to 
pay off the debt are threatening to 
vanish completely. With these gone, 
the temptation to increase the Fed- 
eral debt would be powerful—quite 
possibly, too powerful to be with- 
stood. Here we are in danger of re- 
peating, in modern dress, the old 
drama of “resorting to the printing 
presses.” 


The Need of a Bulwark 
Is Growing Steadily 


Clearly we need a bulwark to re- 
place the loss of gold and the loss of 
fear of debt. A truly autonomous 
monetary authority is our most 
promising hope of filling this need. 
Such an authority could stand up 
and bluntly refuse to buy the Treas- 
ury’s bills, notes, and bonds. But a 
monetary authority that lacks com- 
plete autonomy could be forced to 
purchase such issues by a dominant 
Treasury Department or an inflation- 
minded Congress. 

These particular considerations re- 
inforce the constant needs for an in- 
dependent Federal Reserve System. 
The task of managing money supply 
calls for men who possess the maxi- 
mum of technical competence, wis- 
dom, judgment, and integrity. Fur- 
ther, such men should be as free as 
possible from ephemeral political 
pressures, and dependence on outside 


sources of income to provide them 
with a living. 

To accomplish this, we need a Con- 
stitutional amendment setting up the 
Board of Governors of the Federa] 
Reserve System on a basis analogous 
to that of the Supreme Court. Ap- 
pointment for life, coupled with ade- 
quate reimbursement, will go far to- 
ward giving the country the disin- 
terested monetary management that 
we need. 


Autonomous Authority 
Could Still Cooperate 


A completely autonomous mone- 
tary authority would not operate in 
a vacuum. It would cooperate with 
Congress and the Treasury, and in 
turn, should be entitled to coopera- 
tion from them. There is no reason 
to doubt that in any future war the 
monetary authority would yield to 
the leadership of the Treasury as it 
did 20 years ago. 

On the other hand, in times more 
closely resembling “normal,” the 
Treasury might well consider adopt- 
ing a policy of debt retirement at a 
gradual but consistent rate. Further, 
the Treasury might consider variable 
interest rates on its debt obligations. 
This would mean that the Treasury 
would pay a higher rate of interest 
on existing obligations as the cost of 
living rose. Such a program would 
help to check inflation particularly. 

Such steps as these will contribute 
to assuring us that the Treasury will 
be adequately equipped to deal with 
future emergencies. In the broader 
sense, they will help to prove that 
man does have the self discipline to 
manage his money. And of all the 
steps, complete autonomy of the 
monetary authority deserves top pri- 
ority. 


“TI hope you aren’t going to worry about 
our paying this loan off. I assure you 
we aren’t going to worry about it!” 
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His pencil writes financial plans with a double point of view 


The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch 


June 1961 


What comes out of a pencil depends on the 
man who’s holding it. 

When it’s in the hand of the man from 
Chemical New York, it writes financial 
plans for your customers with a double 
point of view. 

It writes with a local flavor because the 
man at the thinking end has the hometown 
touch. He travels in particular regions of 


_ the country, and gets to know their prob- 


lems, trends and industries firsthand. 


Chemical Bank 


And it writes with the know-how and 
financial experience that can come only 
from a banker based in New York, the 
financial capital of the world. 

Why not take advantage of this unique 
combination of local knowledge and metro- 
politan experience? Call “The New York 
Banker with the hometown touch,” and 
start his pencil working for you. Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, New 
York 15. Member Federal Deposit Insuranee Corporation 


Total banking 
and trust services 
here and abroad 


Founded 1834 


New York Trust Company 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU... ? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 


one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 


foundation 70 years ago. If you are interested in doing 


business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will assure you 


our friendly cooperation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


LIMA 


126 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL-S/.100,000,000.00 


SURPLUS-S/.156,074, 187.66 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank” 


Wekeepa complete record of errors 
and spoilage in all our plants— 
“errors” being mistakes we don’t 
catch and “spoilage” being mistakes 
we do catch. Each month we look at 
this record with mixed emotions. 
If we need a lift, we note that 
99.76% of the orders shipped were 
accurate. When we want to stimu- 
late our inspectors, we emphasize 
the actdal ‘number of mistakes. 
Same statistic but more frightening. 


Insofar as errors are concerned — 
reported to us by customers—we 
think they are understated because 
at this time many of them are not 
caught at all while others are tol- 
erated because they are considered 
inconsequential. However, now 
that more sorter-readers are coming 
into use, we know more errors will 
be caught, especially those in the 
coded line, and therefore we are 
making a drive to improve our 
ratios. 


Based upon our observations to 
date, we are of the opinion that, 
under MICR processing, about 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


ERRORS AND SPOILAGE 


half of the rejects will be caused by 
pre-printing done by printers like 
ourselves and the other half by 
post-printing and mutilation. Of 
the peeerere rejects, we think 
the larger portion will be caused 
by errors in format rather than poor 
emi quality. If this proves to 

true, it points up the importance 
of eliminating errors. We are real- 
istic enough to know that they 
cannot be wiped out completely, 
but we intend to tighten up on 
our proofreading and inspection 
in an effort to reduce them to a 
bare minimum. 


As a part of this drive, we would 
appeal to our bank customers to 
institute similar controls in order 
to insure clear, accurate copy on 
all check orders. They, too, face the 
problem of handling many more 
thousands of individual orders, 
each of which must be exact, so 
they, too, make mistakes. As a 
matter of fact, 69% of the errors 
currently reported to us were due to 
incorrect copy, so it would appear 
that we face a mutual problem. 


Manufacturing Plants at: cuirron, NORWALK, PAOLI, 
CLEVELAND DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 


8 Ways to Win 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


eSell the advantages of “auto- 
matic,” systematic savings by way 
of monthly transfer from checking 
account to savings. 

e Extend newer types of savings 
accounts, such as_ bank-at-work, 
payroll deductions, no pass-books, 
deposit coupon books, and say-o- 
matic. 

eMore intelligent use of pre- 
miums. 

e Improve interest payment to 3%, 
change periods from semi-annual to 
quarterly, compute interest from 
first of the month on new deposits, 
and figure daily interest. 

Surveying of mutual savings banks 
brought agreement on several points, 
such as the need for more and better 
promotion, sales training of em- 
ployees for more personal selling, 
“package” merchandising, planned 
savings for specific purposes, and 
improved marketing methods. 


A Look Ahead 


The average family yearly income 
should move up from today’s $7,900 
to $9,550 by 1970, according to the 
economists. With the percentage of 
savings to disposable income run- 
ning fairly constant between 6 and 
7%, it is clear that the savings mar- 
ket will continue to grow in a big 
way in the years immediately ahead. 

If the banks are to get a larger 
share of the expanding consumer 
savings, however, they will have to 
reverse the present decline in their 
proportionate share of the market. 
One of the ways this can be done is 
to recognize that the consumer sav- 
ings operation must become as im- 
portant as any other department of 
the bank, and action must now be 
taken to compete more aggressively 
for the saver’s dollars. 

The stakes are high and competi- 
tion keen, but the opportunity is 
bright. 


DRIVE- UP 
WINDOW 
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The West rockets ahead with 
more and more energy 


from natural gas 


Growth and expansion continue to be the two 
big activities in the West—both for the people 
who live and work and play in this booming 
region, and for El Paso Natural Gas Company 
which supplies natural gas to so many of them 
for so many purposes. 

Much of the story in detail is in the Com- 
pany’s Annual Report for 1960, just out. 

The growth part of the story for El] Paso, in 
a sentence: 

In 1960, E] Paso furnished customers in 11 
Western states more than 11, trillion cubic feet 
of gas—an all-time record and over four times 
as much as was delivered just a decade ago. 

The growth story in the 11 states is a climb 
in population to a total of 35,718,636 (1960 
census), up 33.9 per cent in the past 10 years 
and still rocketing. 

As for expansion — 

Demand for El Paso’s services and products 
by long-time customers keeps increasing as 
families and communities and businesses grow. 
Then add the millions of new people, more new 
businesses and all their needs. Add, too, the 
ever-increasing realization by everyone of the 
economy and conveniences of gas as a source 
of dependable energy for a multitude of uses. 

And El Paso is expanding to meet this need. 
To supply its customers—including such 
growth areas as California—it has developed 
the most diversified gas supply of any company 
in the nation. Today, El Paso’s pipelines are 
connected with the principal producing areas 
of the West and Southwest, in addition to vast 
reserves in Canada. 

The Company’s Annual Report reviews a 
number of important projects recently com- 
pleted, and reports progress on others from 
Ten-Year Population Growth Figures from U.S. Census, 1950 and 1960. Canada to the Mexican border. 


For copies of El Paso’s 1960 Annual Report write to: El Paso Natural Gas Company, El Paso, Texas 


EL PASO NATURAL 


El Paso Natural Gas Company provides natural gas to industrial customers and distribution companies in Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, West Texas and Wyoming. 
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SAVE TIME 
AND 
MONEY 
WITH THIS 
COIN 
COUNTER 


FAST 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


For more than fifty years, Abbott 
Coin Counters have led the field 
with the fastest, most rugged pre- 
cision counters on the market. If 
you have a coin counter problem, 
a quick check of our exclusive fea- 
tures will show how you can save 
both time and money: 


1. Patented friction disc eliminates 
overload. 


2. Modern design requires 20% less 
space. 


3. Optional electronic foot switch and 
button reset give smooth operation. 


4. Oil impregnated bearings eliminate 
maintenance. 


5. Improved bagging attachment holds, 
regardless of load. 


Top quality coin wrappers, bill straps, 
coin cabinets, desk and floor signs, 
calendars and bank supplies are avail- 
able at factory prices. Let Abbott, 
world’s largest manufacturers of flat tu- 
bular coin wrappers, solve your money 
problems. Send for catalog today. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


Riverdale Ave., Greenwich, Connecticut 
JEfferson 1-7900 


College Day 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


larger banks, which have their own 
individual recruitment booklet, have 
purchased ours to supply their call- 
ing officers and correspondent banks. 
Only a limited number of the 10,000 
copies remains. However, with very 
slight changes the booklet in its pres- 
ent form will be usable for at least 
four or five years and, if demand 


| warrants, a re-run could be made at 


a substantially lower unit cost. 


| Everybody Satisfied 


College Day conferences have al- 
ready been conducted in more than 
30 reserve cities and are scheduled 
for another seven or eight cities 
within the next few weeks. Reports 
are flowing in from various parts of 
the country. Without exception they 
express satisfaction with the results 
and a desire to repeat the meetings 
after a proper interval. Some still feel 
every three years is right, others fa- 
vor a meeting every two years. A 
tendency is noted to trim down the 
agenda a bit to make the conference 
more compact. Some have eliminated 
such features as bank tours to allow 
more time for open discussion peri- 
ods, which have been popular and 
productive. The variations in pro- 
grams have been numerous. Some 
meetings have drawn on senior of- 
ficer talent to present high-level talks 
on general banking topics of interest 
and importance. Others have concen- 
trated on the more specific topics of 
recruitment, management training, 
career opportunities, and employ- 
ment conditions. All have featured 
talks by trainees and younger officers 
as proof of the fact that we practice 
what we preach. 


| The Results 


What does the program seem to be 


| accomplishing? Based on direct ob- 
| servations of our meeting in Detroit 


and a careful review of reports from 
other cities, large and medium-size, 
it appears that the primary purpose 
of improving recruitment is very 
well served. In addition, college of- 
ficials—professors, deans, placement 
officers who occupy positions of in- 
fluence with students—have been 
given a much clearer understanding 
of opportunities and rewards in 
banking. Bankers in turn have be- 
come better acquainted with the edu- 


cators and their problems. Self-ap- 
praisal is generally worth while and 
the individual bank has been s- 
sisted in evaluating its own position 
by comparison with the practices 
of other progressive institutions. In 
short, there seems ample reason for 
continuing the College Day Protram 
on the right basis. 


Trained Men 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


vary in length from two or three 
days to more than a week. It should 
include an exposition of what is ex- 
pected of each participant, the 
bank’s personnel policies and oper- 
ating procedures, fringe benefits, 
management objectives, bank or- 
ganization and key personnel, sales, 
advertising and public relations 
programs, and the bank’s place in 
the community. 

ROTATION. This is the longest 
part; the survey showed that 12 to 
15 months is a good length, although 
several programs are longer. 

TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS. 
The bank thus determines a man’s 
executive potential and appraises 
his progress. Most banks use the 
credit and loan departments for this. 

POSTGRADUATE WORK. “This 
is an essential follow-up to the 
basic program.” Each “graduate” 
should receive continued education 
and training, inside and outside the 
bank. “While the primary means 
will be through work associations 
with seasoned officers, there are 
many other ways that should be 
made available: banking schools 
(usually at universities), business 
and banking conferences, manage- 
ment seminars and courses, both in- 
ternal and external.” 


Some Suggestions 


The report suggests that the pro- 
gram be directed by. one person; 
that all instructors receive some 
training in how to teach; that the 
purpose of the program be explained 
to other members of the bank staff 
so they will understand its impor- 
tance and so that resentment and 
morale problems from non-partici- 
pants will be avoided. 

“Finally, give the program top- 
level support, participation, and fol- 
low-up. You’re dealing with your 
most valuable asset—people.” 
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Gain more time in the field to build more business 
with CHASE MANHATTAN’S SPECIALIZED 


BANK PORTFOLIO REVIEW SERVICES 


Does the management of your bank’s 
portfolio take too much of your time 
from other equally important tasks? 
The Chase Manhattan Bank’s port- 
folio review department — set up 
solely for this purpose — is ideally 
geared and staffed to ease your bur- 
den, back up your judgment with 
skill and understanding. It can be 
your working partner either for con- 
tinuous advice spot reviews .. . 
or an informed and interested con- 
tact to answer occasional questions. 

When you use Chase Manhattan’s 
bank portfolio review services, you 
benefit from the same. extensive in- 
vestment experience and facilities 
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that guide Chase Manhattan in man- 
aging its own portfolio. Moreover, 
regular use of these services by hun- 
dreds of correspondent banks, large 
and small, has made Chase Manhat- 
tan a clearing house for investment 
ideas. Every resource of Chase Man- 
hattan is focused on bringing each 
correspondent the kind of investment 
counsel that will prove most effective 
in solving its particular problem. 
Whatever your bank’s investment 
needs may be, investigate our bank 
portfolio review services. Or better 
yet, let us send you a newly prepared 
booklet showing how many ways 


your bank can benefit. Ask for our. 


__. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“Portfolio Review Booklet”—call 
HAnover 2-6000, or write to Roger 
A. Lyon, Vice President, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York 15,N.Y. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Correspondent Bank 
Portfolio Review Department 


Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, N.Y. 
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Savings 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 
stitutions. In actual fact, of course, 


the amount of taxes they have paid 
in ensuing years has been negligible. 


Commercial Banks Paid 130 Times 
More in Taxes in 1952-59 

From 1952 through 1959, the as- 
sociations and mutuals combined 
have paid less than $50,000,000. The 
commercial banks have paid over $6,- 
700,000,000—more than 130 times as 
much. Looking at it another way, 
commercial banks paid taxes equiva- 


lent to 5.5% on capital accounts 
while the associations and mutuals 
were paying an average of less than 
2/10 of 1% on capital. If the savings 
and loan associations and mutuals 
had paid in the past 10 years the 
taxes which the Congress had ex- 
pected from them, our Federal debt 
could be more than $114-billion less. 

The last year for which we have 
complete tax returns—1959—pro- 


vides a compelling example of the tax 
disparity between commercial banks 
and competing savings institutions. 
The staff of the A.B.A. Research 
Committee has prepared a_ book, 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE 
OF BUSINESS APRIL 12, 1961 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OR CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC. . 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 


$ 67,093,816.84 
71,246,678.04 
17,250,694.57 
45,195.00 
600,000.00 
141,291,793.00 
1,328,697.12 
4,563,759.22 
20,628.48 

1.00 

512,059.25 
26,797.93 


$303,980,120.45 


$ 9,350,000.00 
10,650,000.00 
1,627,247.71 $ 21,627,247.71 
3,502,387.44 


2,738,907.20 


512,059.25 
1,899,211.14 


$217,251,459.87 
54,630,475.76 


1,818,372.08 273,700,307.71 


$303,980,120.45 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $38,087,014.78 in the above statement are 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


Helping Build a Greater Fort Worth and Southwest 


Capital and Reserve Accounts Over $24 Million 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT Po INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Commercial Bank Case for Tax 
Justice,’ which is an excellent fac- 
tual presentation of the tax situa- 
tion. . . . (Story on page 87.) 


Have Contributed Full Share in 
Paying Cost of Government 


In conclusion, the commercial 
banking system is proud of the role 
which it has played in the develop- 
ment of our dynamic economy. It has 
always contributed its full share to 
paying the cost of Government—and 
in peace and war, in depressions and 
boom periods, has cooperated with 
those policies designated for the wel- 
fare of our people. By experience and 
know-how, commercial banks are the 
best equipped of all financial institu- 
tions to handle the complex borrow- 
ing needs that go with an expanding 
economy. The additional funds re- 
quired to meet these needs must 
come primarily from savings, and we 
are perfectly willing to compete for . 
them on an equal basis. In fact, fair 
and wholesome competition is funda- 
mental to the American system, and 
will go far to encourage our people 
to save. But if we are to be put in the 
ring with a professional with one of 
our hands tied behind our backs, the 
result will be obvious. 

When similar situations have 
arisen in the past, the American peo- 
ple have always been able to work 
out their differences on an equitable 
basis. In this hour of our nation’s 
great peril in its struggle with inter- 
national communism, it behooves all 
of us to pay our full share of the cost 
of Government—only then can the 
research, the missiles, the armed 
forces, the tremendous welfare pro- 
grams be financed without deprecia- 
tion of the dollar. 

I submit it is unjust in the ex- 
treme for an industry handling over 
$100-billion of the people’s money to 
be virtually immune from paying its 
fair share of the cost of Government 
—and using this immunity to drain 
from the commercial banking system 
the funds so necessary to finance the 
needs of our growing economy. 

The Curtis-Harrison bills have 
only one provision—making savings 
and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks subject to the same 
bad debt reserve provisions appli- 
cable to all other taxpayers. This 
would be done by the elimination of 
the 12% bad debt reserve which has 
made the income tax yield from these 
institutions almost negligible. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. IN NEW YORK: Represented by 
The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall St. OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 
ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santos,.Campinas. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: EncLanD — 
27-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. France — 21 Place Vendome, Paris, ter. 
CABLE: “Massnat” International Telex Number: BS1 (Boston). 
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“Ate, 


WINDOW 
‘ON THE 
COMMON MARKET 


From his vantage point overlooking historic 
Place Vendome, our Paris representative, 
Tilghman Koons, looks out upon the very 
heart of European revitalization. His are 
the eyes and ears of the increasing numbers 
of our customers whose attention is focused 
on the Common Market. 


From here, and on frequent field trips about 
the continent, Mr. Koons is alert to spot 
European developments of importance to 
American businessmen. He is also available 
to investigate special situations for our cus- 
tomers and to advise them on the myriad 
considerations involved in trading or manu- 
facturing abroad. 


Perhaps you could use this sort of informed, 
first-person help in your own international 
operations. Then, a visit or telephone call to 
our nearest office is in order. Meanwhile, 
write for our brief, informative booklet, 
When You Do Business Abroad. 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 
time it has a new name. It is a “Truth 
in Lending”’ bill. 

The central purpose of his meas- 
ure, the Senator says, “is to prevent 
the excessive and untimely use of 
credit by consumers which arises out 
of the ignorance of the cost of cred- 
it.” It would require that anyone en- 
gaged in the business of extending 


credit at the retail level fully disclose 
the price of credit to the borrower in 
writing, before the transaction is 
consummated. 

Among the information required 
to be disclosed would be the finance 
charges in dollars and cents and the 
percentage that these charges bear to 
the total amount to be financed, ex- 
pressed as a simple annual rate on 
the outstanding unpaid balance. 

In hearings last year the A.B.A. 
endorsed full disclosure of finance 


SEEKING 


ASSISTANCE 


in the Nation’s Capital? 


When you have a problem in the 
Nation’s Capital that requires 
prompt action call on us. We 
will be happy to serve you. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Robert C. Baker, President 


Main Office: 15th Street & Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


Washington, D.C. e 


STerling 3-6000 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


For Speedy Mail Deliveries— 


BANKING 


Always include your pos- 
tal zone number in your 
address. 

When subscribing to 
BANKING, or when you 


renew, give us your zone 


number. 


You'll get better postal 
service, quicker deliver- 
ies, too! 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASS’N. 
12 EAST 36 St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


charges in dollar amounts, but ob- 
jected to the expression of these 
charges in terms of simple annua! in- 
terest. The Association felt that this 
provision would be impossible to 
comply with and would make adn: in- 
istration of a disclosure law most 
difficult. It was also pointed out that 
many states already have effective 
laws dealing with this subject and the 
A.B.A. felt that disclosure laws could 
best be administered and enforced at 
this level of government. 

The new Douglas bill differs very 
little from last year’s version except 
for the section dealing with the com- 
pliance of state laws. Instead of re- 
quiring “substantially the same in- 
formation” in state laws as would be 
required under Federal law, the new 
measure calls for the “same infor- 
mation,” meaning statutes must 
adhere strictly to Federal law, includ- 
ing a simple annual interest require- 
ment. This would be especially oner- 
ous to those states with disclosure 
laws not containing such a provision. 


More Support in Senate 

The Douglas bill has a good deal of 
support in the Senate, although not 
so much in the House, where an iden- 
tical bill has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative Multer (D., N. Y.). Hear- 
ings in the Senate can be expected 
during this session. 

The bank merger situation has be- 
come complicated by the entry of the 
Department of Justice in more than 
an advisory role in the consideration 
of merger applications. In general 
the situation seems to be this: Any 
merger application which Justice 
deems proper will be allowed to pro- 
gress without objection. But those 
that the Department of Justice be- 
lieves will have an adverse effect on 
competition, regardless of the opin- 
ions of the bank supervisory agen- 
cies, will face antitrust suits. 

Representative Wright Patman 
(D., Tex.) has also added an ingredi- 
ent to the merger muddle. He has in- 
troduced a House Joint Resolution to 
provide for a moratorium on bank 
consolidations, mergers, and acquisi- 
tions until December 31, 1964, unless 
it can be shown that such action is 
necessary to keep the acquired bank 
open and in operation. Although this 
proposal does not appear to be going 
anywhere right now, it is there—and 
it could. 

The article on page 40 describes 
these developments in more detail. 
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If you have a square-peg-round-hole 
customer problem, call HELLER 


Every so often a potentially sound customer may make 
a loan request that just does not agree with your policy, 
or may not fit in because of your commitments... any 
more than a square peg will fit a round hole. 

There’s no need to lose the customer. Chances are, 
some form of Heller financing will meet his requirements 
exactly. Meanwhile you may keep him as a depositor, 
and when he has outgrown Heller services he is returned 


Over one billion dollars 


annually for industry 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 ¢ 342 Madison Ave., N; Y. 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broddway, Los Angeles 14 


Walter E. Heller & Company of New England, 31 Milk St., Boston 9 
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to you, stronger and better. 

Possibly the situation requires special financing, as, 
keeping a business solvent in settling an estate, or per- 
haps a merger or acquisition is involved, where special 
financing is required. 

Let Heller help you make friends and hold customers! 
Mail the coupon for your complimentary copy of the 
brochures that explain how. 


Walter E. Heller & Company, Dept. B-6 

105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Il. 

Please send me, at no obligation: 

O “Heller and Its Relationship with Banks” 

O “Financing Business Action Under 
Today’s Conditions”’ 
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Friden Add-Punch: 
the important second step 
in automatic bank 
and insurance 
accounting 


Electronic data processing equip- 
ment has made the first step toward 
the complete automation of every- 
day bookkeeping. But with most 
banking and insurance companies, 
one problem still remains: how to 
feed the data to be processed into 
the equipment — without costly and 
time-consuming preparation. 


Friden takes the second step. The 
Friden Add-Punch (shown above) 
works like an adding machine, but 
it does much more. It automatically 
encodes complete (or selected) in- 
formation into a punched paper 
tape while it produces a standard 
printed tape with control totals. This 
punched paper tape can then be used 
for automatic conversion to punched 
cards, or for direct input to com- 
puters. No tabulation, key punching 


or verification is necessary. 


Easy to operate, the Friden Add- 
Punch can handle remarkably big 
work loads, is ideally suited to 
check posting, policy updating, loan 
payment accounting, recording of 
claims and payments, and many 
other numerical transactions. Why 
not call your Friden Systems Man 
for a demonstration? Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: auto- 
mation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word 
for it. 


friden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 


State-Chartered 
Banks Reach 
Record Growth 


ne nation’s state-chartered banks 
enjoyed record growth in 1960, 
according to a report from the State 
Bank Division of The American 
Bankers Association. 

The A.B.A. study, an annual re- 
view of asset and liability changes 
of state-supervised banking institu- 
tions, covered 8,863 commercial 
banks and 514 mutual savings banks. 
It also analyzed earnings and cur- 
rent operating expenses of 8,840 
state banks engaged in the commer- 
cial banking business. 

“Although the number of state- 
supervised banks at the end of 1960 
was seven less than in 1959, deposits, 
loans made, assets held, and capital 
funds were at new highs at the close 
of 1960,” the A.B.A. report said. 
“Assets totaled $159.5-billion, an in- 
crease of $8.2-billion, or 5.4%, over 
1959. Of this amount, state commer- 
cial banks held $118.7-billion and 
mutual savings banks held $40.8-bil- 
lion, gains of $6.4-billion and $1.8- 
billion, or 5.7% and 4.8%, respec- 
tively.” 


Loans and Discounts 

The principal asset item listed in 
the annual review was loans and dis- 
counts. These aggregated $81.7-bil- 
lion, a gain of $5.4-billion or 7% 
more than in 1959. State commercial 
banks held $54.4-billion of this total 
at year-end 1960 and mutual savings 
banks $27.3-billion, signifying gains 
of 6.3% and 8.6%, respectively. 

The A.B.A. review stated, “The ra- 
tio of total loans and discounts to 
total assets for all state-supervised 
banks in 1960 was 51.2%, compared 
with 50.5% in 1959 and 46.7% in 
1958. The loan-deposit ratio in 1960 
was 57.9%, compared to 56.5% in 
1959.” 

U. S. Government obligations held 
by the banks covered in the A.B.A. 
report totaled $34.5-billien. This re- 
flected a slight increase (1.5%) over 
1959 and reversed the declining trend 
indicated the previous year. 

“State commercial banks were the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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PeaSONs 
why you Should se 
pre-packaged 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Now, First National ISSUED IN % OF THE TIME! FNCB Travelers Checks are pre- 
City Bank gives you A great new time saver. Only 90 packaged in the 8 most popular 
' ' seconds against 6 minutes denominations where 80% of the 

the old way! sales are made. Sets of 5 (in black) 
sell its world-known and 10 (in red) 10's, 20's, 50's & 
Travelers Checks. NEW, GREATER CONVENIENCE! 100’s come in folding or secretarial 

. wallets in amounts ranging from 
snares heginpei $50 to $1000. Put this FNCB service 
4 out of 5S sales can —which gives you 90% of the profit 


be made more quickly Q BUILDS PROFITS! —to work making money for your 


Eliminates check counting, number 
listing, charge figuring. Paper 
work cut to a minimum. 


and easily this new So quick and easy to sell there’s bank now. Write FNCB for full 
’ = tails today. Remember: the nicest 
“pre-packaged’ way— less sales effort—more details y 1 


; chances for profit per transaction. things happen to people who sell 
and with the trend 
FNCB Pre-Packaging means every 
stands to reap four 
sales pouch—thus attracting more cus- 
National City Bank continuous advertising campaign behind 


pre-packaged First National City 
WIDENS PROSPECTIVE MARKET! | Bank Travelers Checks. 
every day, your bank teller window can sell Travelers 
Checks from the easy “all-in-one” 
important wigs tomers, creating more situations in which 
benefits with First checks may be sold. And with FNCB’s 
you, you’re bound to sell more Travelers 
Travelers Checks. Checks the new Pre-Packaged way. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TRADE, INVESTMENT, 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Australia, a young country moving swiftly to a great future, 
offers two-way trade, investment, and industrial opportunities, 
and the Bank of New South Wales, the first and largest commercial 
bank in Australia, can help those interested. 

The Bank’s complete banking service includes such specialized 
facilities as trade and industrial enquiries, economic and trade 
information, and a complete travel service. The Bank, through 
more than 1,000 branches and agencies in Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, is closely and constantly in touch 
with industry, business, and agriculture in the areas it serves. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
International Division: John W. McEwen, Chief Manager 


Founded in Australia in 1817 — Incorporated with limited liability 


with the Mitsubishi Bank. 


The easing of exchange controls in Japan will introduce new 
economic growth as foreign capital is introduced to Japan’s 
booming industries. 

The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan’s major 
industrial organizations and offers you quick, sure and safe 
banking facilities. 156 branches in Japan and a worldwide net- 
work of affiliate banking services. 


THE 
2: MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


CABLE ADDRESS: BANKMITSUBISHI 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo BRANCHES: 156 throughout Jepan 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 
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main investors in these securities,” 
the A.B.A. report continued, “with a 
total of $28.3-billion, an increase of 


| 4.1% over 1959. On the other hand, 


mutual savings banks continued to 


| sell off these obligations, reducing 
| their holdings further by $615.2-mil- 


lion to a total of $6.2-billion, a decline 


| of 9% from 1959.” 


The annual review added that the 


| ratio of total investments in U. S. 


securities to total assets for all state- 

supervised banks in 1960 was 21.6%, 

as compared with 22.5% in 1959. 
For the fourth consecutive year, 


| the rate of increase in time deposits 


of state commercial banks exceeded 
that of mutuals, according to the 
study. Commercial banks reported an 
increase in 1960 of $1.7-billion or 
6.2% over 1959, while mutuals gained 
$1.4-billion or 3.9% over 1959. Of a 
total of $66.2-billion in time deposits 
held by state-supervised banks at the 
end of 1960, mutual savings banks 
held $36.3-billion and commercial 
banks held $29.9-billion. 


Earnings and Operating Expenses 


~ Roland L. Adams, president, Bank 
of York, York, Ala., is president of 
the State Bank Division. The study 
was directed by the Division’s Com- 
mittee on State Bank Research 
headed by Albert C. Simmonds, Jr., 
chairman of the board, The Bank of 
New York. 

Both earnings and current operat- 
ing expenses of state commercial 
banks increased at approximately the 
same rates in 1960, according to the 
new high level of $5-billion at year- 
end, a 10.8% rise over 1959. Current 
operating expenses for the year to- 
taled $3.3-billion, up 10.8% over 
1959. Salaries and wages accounted 
for 41.9% of operating expenses, fol- 
lowed by interest paid on time and 
savings deposits (24.6%). The aver- 
age rate of interest paid on savings 
deposits by state commercial banks in 
1960 was 2.7%—as against 2.5% in 
1959. 

Net earnings from current opera- 
tions aggregated $1.8-billion, an in- 
erease of 11.8% over 1959. This rep- 
resented 35.1% of total earnings in 
1960, compared with 44.7% the pre- 
vious year. 


The person who agrees with you 
completely is probably not worth 
talking to. 
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Standing from left: VICTOR C. VON MEDING, FRED S. FLOYD, JOSEPH C. FENNER, ERNEST J. HULTGREN, WILLIAM T. DWYER, Assistant Vice-Presidents; 


OIVISIONM 


CHARLES: Fy NEWHALL 


PRESIDEN 


Seated, GEORGE W. MILLER and CHARLES F, NEWHALL, Vice-Presidents. 


Their full-time job: 
serving you! 


Here are the two administrative of- 
ficials and the five officers in charge 
of the territorial areas of the Banks 
and Bankers Division at The First 
National Bank of Chicago. They 
are part of the team of 25 men who 
have but one job: to serve our more 
than 2,000 correspondent banks. 


Assigned to geographical areas, the 
men of Division F understand the 
problems and the needs of local 
bankers. 

They work closely with the of- 
ficers in our ten commercial divi- 
sions to supply our correspondent 
banks with first-hand financial and 


industrial information and with 
complete correspondent services. 
No matter what the problem, no 
matter what the service, you can 
havefull-timecorrespondent bankers 
working for you. Visit, telephone or 
write Division F at The First 
National Bank of Chicago today! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Madison & Clark Streets + Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office * Broad & Chestnut Streets 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OFFICES IN 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 
AND MONTGOMERY 


COUNTIES 
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“All-important.. .” 


‘*Polk’s Bank Directory is an all-important reference book for us here 
at The First National Bank of Fort Worth. It provides us with accu- 
rate, up-to-date information which is vital to us in our daily contacts 
with banks throughout the United States. This Directory is one of 
the most useful tools in our organization.” 


POLK'S BANK DIRECTORY 


Murray Kyger 
President 

The First National 
Bank of Fort Worth 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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IN THE BACKGROUND: FIRST NATIONAL’S NEW BANK, 
OFFICE BUILDING, MOTOR BANK AND PARKING GARAGE. 


publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North ° Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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TIME 
RECORDERS 
TO BANK ON... 


the time recorders designed with 
BANKING OPERATIONS in mind 


LATHEM TIME RECORDERS are practically tailor- 
made for modern banking. Your special requirements 
are carefully considered in their designing. 

For PAYROLL TIME: The Lathem 4000 series for 
smaller payrolls, the fully automatic 8800 for larger. 
For SaFE Deposit REcorDs: There’s a Lathem that 
prints month, date, hour, minute and year on prac- 
tically any entry card. 

For ParkING Lots: Lathem’s Car-Check is designed 
specifically for recording on small ticket stubs. 

FoR VALIDATING RECorDs: Lathem has the time stamp, 
dater or numberer...with die plates for whatever 
wording you require. Design of Lathem Time Re- 
corders is modern and functional. And in price, less 
than the cost of a standard typewriter. Use the handy 
coupon today for full details including costs. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 
90 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Without obligation, rush me information and prices of 
Lathem Time Recorders. We are interested in a ma- 
chine to be used for: 


NAME 
BANK 


STREET - 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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TRANSPORTATION. Business getting no worse; earnings 
outlook no brighter. RRs are disappointed Kennedy didn’t 
get Ways and Means Committee’s approval of all his pro- 
posals as to highway users’ taxes... Air transport is 
still waiting and hoping; has a capacity problem; empty 
seats press on load factor and earnings. Industry about 
broke even in 1960; expects no real improvement in 1961, 
even with a 5% traffic increase. Surplus piston equipment 
finds few takers abroad. 

AUTOS picking up fairly well, but no sales boom. Inven- 
tories April 20 were down to 940,000, from early March 
1,021,000. Still expect 1961 to produce about 5,800,000 cars, 
No strike anticipated from August wage negotiations, cen- 
tering on union demand for weekly salaries. 

HOME EQUIPMENT is gaining slowly. Orders picking up, 
but the trend isn’t yet well established. 1960 was a declin- 
ing year; 1961 will be one of recovery, with 4th quarter the 
highest and total business about equaling 1960. 

STEEL has been improving since January—a gradual climb. 
Steady further increase ahead, but not phenomenal. From 
production index of about 84 in December (’57-’59 = 100), 
by April 22 reached 95.8. More defense spending ahead will 
help second half and 1961 total output should better 1960, 
ALUMINUM inventories still high, so production of pri- 
mary in 1961 is expected to be less than in 1960. Domestic 
consumption will be better, but exports probably lower. 
PAPER industry considers the low point passed; 1961 
slightly better year than 1960, by maybe 2%, production- 
wise. By mid-year improvement should be in swing. 
FOOD business escaped the recession; now is doing consid- 
erably better than the economy and outrunning the year- 
end forecasts. A growing population wants to eat. 
RUBBER. March consumption of new rubber, 121,000 long 
tons, exceeded February’s 110,000, but was still well below 
March 1960’s 145,900 tons. March consumption was partly 
from inventory. Production totaled 113,000 tons. 

COAL has some problems. Industrial consumption is below 
the coal companies’ earlier expectations. As industry im- 
proves, coal will benefit. 

ELECTRICAL. Power equipment new orders have been 
clouded by the antitrust cases. Utilities are checking 
whether they have bases for liability suits. Many wait, feel- 
ing that prices will decline. Equipment makers are working 
at 75% capacity. 


FDIC Study Shows Record Bank Profits 


Bank profits rose 35% last year, reports the FDIC in its 
recently released study of 13,126 insured commercial banks 
(excluding mutual savings). The 1960 figures for these 
banks show that current operatine earnings reached $10.7- 
billion, current expenses were $6.9-billion, and net earnings 
totaled $3.8-billion. 

Over 60% of the earnings were from loans; about 20% 
from securities. On the expense side, a 13% increase in 
interest on deposits resulted from higher rates and greater 
volume. 

Net profits after taxes were a record $2.0-billion. Divi- 
dend payments rose in both amount and rate, but the $1.2- 
billion of retained profits indicates that this continues to be 
the principal source of bank capital. 


Significant Ratios (%) 

Net cur. oper. earn. to ave. tot. assets 
Net prof. after tax to ave. tot. assets 
Net prof. after tax to ave. tot. cap. atcts. 
Dividends to ave. tot. cap. accts. 

Increase in loans to ave. loan vol. 

Int. and div. on sec. to ave. sec. 

Int. paid to ave. time and sav. dep. 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona: $225 


Full-sized features in a compact size./The new Compact 200 is an office electric priced at a sensible 
$225. / It’s the Compact! New American engineering ideas now make parts work more efficiently in a 
smaller space. / The carriage is 12 inches wide. The keyboard is the same size as a standard electric. 
Carriage return is automatic. It does all the jobs of a conventional electric—all but the marginal jobs. 
But it.costs just half as much (or about what you would pay for a manual). / To see this new idea in 
electrics, just call your Smith-Corona Marchant representative, today. 


SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT 
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Houston, the nation’s 7th city and 
2nd seaport, also is the heart of Texas’ 
new industry. Leadership in the value 
added by manufacture, new capital in- 
vestment, and population growth com- 
bine with population concentration to 
make Houston the ideal location for 
your southwestern plant or warehouse. 
Write for our detailed study, “Strategic 


Houston.” 


THE NATIONAL 


BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


OF HOUSTON 


Main, Travis, and Capitol 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


New Books 


BUSINESS CYCLE INDICATORS. Edit- | 


ed by Geoffrey H. Moore. 2 Vols. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N.Y. $15 the set. The first vol- 


ume (600 pages, $12.50) of this im- | 
portant study from the National Bu- | 


reau of Economic Research is titled 
Contributions to the Analysis of Cur- 
rent Business Conditions. It appraises 
many indicators, lists the most use- 
ful ones, and tells why some are lag- 
gards, others leaders. Volume II, 
Basic Data on Cyclical Indicators 
(350 pp. $4.50) presents the statisti- 
cal data supporting Volume I. 


THE PLAYSCRIPT PROCEDURE: A 


NEW TOOL OF ADMINISTRATION. By | 


Leslie H. Matthies. Office Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York. 183 pp. $5.95. 
This book describes a new method of 
writing a procedure manual. 


THE NEW LOOK IN BANKING. By 
Adrian A. Paradis. David McKay Co., 
Inc., New York. 210 pp. $3.50. This is 
a book on careers for young women 
in banking and finance. It shows the 
opportunities, especially for those 
with skills, goes behind the scenes in 
several banks to look at positions held 
by women, tells how banks operate, 


discusses such things as security, sal- | 
aries, educational opportunities, of- | 
fers suggestions, and gives a gen- | 


eral introduction to banking. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. By Earl R. Rolph 


and George F. Break. Ronald Press, 


New York. 586 pp. $7.50. Two Uni- | 
versity of California professors wrote | 
this textbook for a course in govern- | 
ment or public finance, using the | 
American experience as the basis for 


most of the discussion. 


RESEARCH FOR PUBLIC POLICY. The | 


Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 126 pp. Paper $1.50, cloth $2.50. 
Lectures delivered at the dedication 
of Brookings’ new Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in Washington. The 
accompanying discussions by nine 
panelists are also included. 


CORRECTION. The May instal- 
ment of “New Books” incorrectly 
listed YOUR INVESTMENTS, by Leo 
Barnes, as published by Citadel Press. 
The publisher is American Research 
Council, New York. 


SAVING --- CHECKING 


WHERE-YOU-WORK 


BORROWING 


ORIGINATED BY 


LIVINGSTON-KOSTER 
DETROIT 


Now in use in 22 states 
and reaching over 
1,500,000 employed people 


Livingston - Koster Where- 
You-Work Banking is the 
original and only complete 
system of In-Plant Banking, 
legal in every state. Features, 
Method of Installation, 
Equipment, and Manual 
of Instructions are Copy- 
righted for the exclusive use 
of clients. 

Installations are made 
by and under direction 
of Livingston-Koster 
specialists. 


Write for information to: 
LIVINGSTON-KOSTER 
1007 Donovan Bidg. 


2457 Woodward * Detroit 1, Mich. 
WO 2-8288 


Largest paid 
circulation of 
any publication 


in the field ae 
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Your man 


at the Irving takes your point of view 


Capital Funds over $150,000,000 One Wall Street, Ne ew York 1 a) N.Y. Total Assets over $1,750,000,000 


June 1961 


What businesses or industries are important 
to you? :: : More than likely you'll find a 
man at the Irving who shares your interests 
and whose particular experience can point to 
greater profit opportunities for you and 
your customers: 


His approaches are both flexible and in: 
formed and he can draw upon the resources 
of Irving men familiar with operations in 
many fields—Paper, Electronics, Drugs; 
Steel, Coffee and Rubber.:.to mention a few: 


Besides the routine banking services, your ” 


Man at the Irving is also ready to assist you 


in developing new business connections; 
advise you about the establishment of a new 
or branch plant, or put you in touch with 
the key individual of a national manufac- 
turer—all with your business development 
efforts in mind: 


Constantly making calls on bankers and 
businessmen both here and abroad, Irving 
representatives are able to work directly with 
you. When questions come up, your Man at 
the Irving can be reached readily on his own 
direct dial phone. Just call him as though he 
were a member of your own staff. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY. 


GeEorRGE A. Murpuy, Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM E. PETERSEN, President 


National Division—H. MILLER LAWDER, Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The OUTLOOK and 
CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


present Federal Reserve powers and methods of control 
be expanded or diminished—and if so, how? 

How does monetary policy affect economic activity in 
today’s economic environment? 

Is monetary policy as appropriate and effective a sta- 
bilization weapon.to combat inflation caused by rising 
costs or shifts in demand as it is to combat inflation 
caused by excessive demand? 

What should be the relationship between monetary 
policy, fiscal policy, and debt management policy? 

To what extent should monetary policy be influenced 
by the balance of payments condition of the United 
States? 

Are there any basic principles which should underlie 
the way various monetary policy instruments are com- 
bined ? 

Should there be any selective credit controls, and if 
so, which ones? 

Should the execution and administration of Govern- 
ment fiscal, debt management, and other Treasury poli- 
cies related to the monetary and credit system be 
changed, and if so, how? 

What is the nature of the effects of debt management 
and fiscal policy upon the price level, employment, and 
growth? 


BANKING’S Advertisers 
June 1961 


How long does it take before a change in economic 
conditions requiring a change in policy is acted upon, 
and how soon after are the policy effects achieved? 

How can the Treasury’s marketing and underwriting 
procedures be improved? 

What is the possibility of using Treasury cash bal- 
ances as an instrument of stabilization? 

Should responsibility for both monetary and debt 
management be assigned to a single Federal agency? 

In what ways have the Federal credit programs :f- 
fected the economy generally and in particular the op- 
erations of monetary, budget, and fiscal policies, the al- 
location of resources, and other financial institutions, 
both public and private? 

Do private financial institutions perform properly 
within the context of a free enterprise economy? 

Do they efficiently gather up the surplus funds of say- 
ers and deliver them to needy borrowers? 

Do they provide holders of existing credit instruments 
with adequate facilities to shift readily from one to an- 
other? Are they effective in helping monetary and social 
policies achieve their aims? 

How do Federal and state regulations that strongly 
influence the character and extent of competition among 
financial institutions measure their ability as a group 
to meet the financial needs of the economy, such as regu- 
lations over interest rates, portfolio acquisitions, taxa- 
tion, the granting of charters, and others? 

Has the rapid growth of financial institutions other 
than banks made it easier or harder for the Federal Re- 
serve System to exert monetary control? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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New Exclusive MIER" SET 
Bank-By-Mail System* 
For High Speed Processing 


Cupples-Hesse Co., now has available a new process that 
automates bank-by-mail operations. The system introduces 
MICR-SETS, which operate with all MICR (Magnetic Ink 
Character Recognition) processing equipment in use or on 
order for future delivery. 


WHAT ARE MICR-SETS? 

AMICR-SET is a document comprised of mailing envelope, 
mail deposit slip and deposit receipt. All 3 elements are 
attached, but perforated for easy separation. Each part is 
printed with depositor’s name and address with magnetic 
ink account number encoded on deposit slip. With MICR- 
SETS, the depositor performs just one operation: recording 
checks, and their total and forwarding to bank. Upon receipt 
of envelope, the mail teller has only to verify total and 
separate the parts, returning the customer’s receipt slip in 
a regulation window envelope also available at Cupples- 
Hesse. Next, the pre-printed deposit slip is encoded in the 
proof operation. 


From here on, readers, sorters, and computers take over 
posting the deposit sum to the proper account. 


WHY WERE MICR-SETS DEVELOPED? 

Bank automation, using E-13B magnetic ink character 
imprinted checks and electronic processing equipment, has 
proved that bank bookkeeping and accounting costs can 
be appreciably reduced. Until now, bank-by-mail systems 
have not satisfied the demands of high speed processing 
equipment, leaving a bottle-neck in steps toward further 
automation. 


With MICR-SETS, bank-by-mail operations may now be 
eficiently and economically automated. 


WHAT ARE THE MAIN BENEFITS OF MICR-SETS? 
MICR-SETS create instant benefits both for banks and 
their depositors. Actual time saving is directly proportional 


to the time saved by banks using magnetic ink checks and 
counter deposit slips. 


MICR-SETS are specifically designed to eliminate errors 
of posting to the wrong account, reduce clerical work, filing, 
typing and converting, and eliminate the need for an im- 
print program within the bank and daily mail distribution 
of sets to depositors. MICR bank-by-mail sets are mailed 
directly from Cupples-Hesse to depositors within 24 hours 
of receipt of order. 


sf 


Your depositors will find MICR-SETS easier to fill out and 
mail than any other bank-by-mail system yet devised. 
Eliminated is the need of entering name, address, account 
number, which are already magnetically preprinted. Forms 
are complete at all times. There is no possibility of mis- 
placing any portion needed to complete the transaction. 
Depositors are supplied with a set of 25 MICR-SETS. One 
of the 25 MICR-SETS is signal-printed on a different color 
stock, which automatically initiates a re-order for depositor. 


MICR-SETS are available in 12 standard colors. Different 
colors may be chosen to identify type of account. 


In adopting the MICR-SET system, you will make it con- 
siderably easier for your depositors to bank-by-mail. The 
extra measure of goodwill will be recognized at once by 
your public relations department, while your advertising 
department will want to capitalize on the added selling 
values of this revolutionary bank-by-mail procedure. 


DO MICR-SETS MEET A.B.A. SPECIFICATIONS? 

Yes indeed! The slightest deviation from close tolerances in 
a bank-by-mail set can cause rejection by electronic sorters, 
readers and computers. For this reason, the design and 
development of each detail in the MICR-SET has been 
carried out to the highest degree of precision—in the nature 
of paper stock used, its dimensions, down to the 12 A.B.A. 
specifications. 


HAVE MICR-SETS BEEN FIELD TESTED? 

A well known midwestern bank has just completed extensive 
testing of MICR-SETS, proving that the system is fool- 
proof, and that it considerably reduces time spent on bank- 
by-mail operations. 


WHY ARE MICR-SETS ECONOMICAL? 

Careful cost studies of any other method of furnishing your 
depositors bank-by-mail forms will demonstrate that MICR- 
SETS cost less, by far. It must be remembered that imprint- 
ing services on checks and counter deposit slips cannot be 
a part of your bank-by-mail program without running into 
a very high cost of special handling. 


HOW CAN YOU FIND OUT MORE ABOUT MICR-SETS? 
For complete details, prices and MICR-SET samples, write 
to: MICR-SET Dept., Cupples-Hesse Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cupples-Hesse Company 
Division of St. Regis Paper Company 

4175 N. Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 15, Missouri 
PLANTS IN ST. LOUIS... DETROIT... DES MOINES 


*Patent Pending 
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Would it be possible to organize an agency so that 
its major policies would be influenced by and responsive 
to the government of the day, while its technical opera- 
tions were kept separate and independent? 

Beyond the Federal agencies, what are the problems 
caused by the fact that in certain areas the Federal 
Government shares its regulatory jurisdiction with the 
states while in others the regulatory jurisdiction of the 
states has been paramount? 

The commission is made up of the following indivi- 
duals: 

FRAZAR B. WILDE, Chairman 

Chairman and president, Connecticut General Life In- 

surance Company 
H. CHRISTIAN SONNE, Vice-chairman 
New York, New York 
ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 
New York, New York 
JAMES B. BLACK 
Chairman of the board, Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
MARRINER S. ECCLES 
Chairman of the board, First Security Corporation 
LAMAR FLEMING, JR. 
Chairman of the board, Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR. 
President, First National Bank of Chicago 
FRED LAZARUS, JR. 
Chairman of the board, Federated Department Stores, 
Inc. 

ISADOR LUBIN 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt Professor of Public Affairs, 
Rutgers University 

IRWIN MILLER 

Chairman of the board, Cummins Engine Company 

ROBERT R. NATHAN 

Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc. 

EMIL RIEVE 

President emeritus, Textile Workers Union of Amer- 

ica, AFL-CIO 

DAVID ROCKEFELLER 

Vice-chairman, board of directors, Chase Manhattan 

Bank 
STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG 
Director, Department of Research, AFL-CIO 


CHARLES SAWYER 

Taft, Stettinius & Hollister 

EARL B. SCHWULST 

President and chairman of the board, Bowery Savings 
Bank 

CHARLES B. SHUMAN 

President, American Farm Bureau 

JESSE W. TAPP 

Chairman of the board, Bank of America, N.T. and 
S.A. 

J. CAMERON THOMSON 

Retired chairman of the board, Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion 

WILLARD L. THORP 

Director, Merrill Center for Economics, Amherst Col- 
lege 

THEODORE O. YNTEMA 

Vice-president, Finance, Ford Motor Company 

There is an advisory board whose members are: 

LESTER V. CHANDLER 

Professor of economics, Princeton University 

GERHARD COLM 

Chief économist, National Planning Association 

GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR. (Who later became a mem- 
ber of the commission on the death of Beardsley 
Ruml) 

President, First National Bank of Chicago 

NEIL H. JACOBY 

Dean, School of Business Administration, University 
of California at Los Angeles 

RICHARD A. MUSGRAVE 

Professor of Political Economy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

PAUL A. SAMUELSON 

Professor of economics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

EDWARD 8S. SHAW 

Professor of economics, Stanford University 

ALAN H. TEMPLE 

Vice-chairman 

The First National City Bank of New York 

JACOB VINER 

Professor of economics, Princeton University 

This is the first full-scale study of the monetary sys- 


tem since that of the Aldrich commission 50 years ago. 
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W. W. SHAPARD 
President 

Bank of Halifax, 
Halifax, Virginia, says: 


“If the economy of our country is to remain free and 
dynamic, we must create the capital that will sustain a 
respectable rate of growth through sound money. U. S. 
Savings Bonds have a definite place in the portfolio of 
every business man and every individual who recognizes 
fiscal responsibility. The rate of interest is most favorable 
for sure growth of any investment account. When you buy 
U. S. Savings Bonds you help yourself, your community 
and the good old U.S.A.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute endorsement by the American 
Bankers Association. 


New PACKAGED tape reel called 
Sealedreel, seals tape and film from 
dust and extremes in humidity. A 
molded resilient band of patented de- 
sign snaps and locks into a conform- 
ing bead around the periphery of the 


reel. The molded band also wedges it- 
self into the reel and provides a sub- 
stantial support to the reel flanges, 
against bending and consequent dam- 
age to tape or film. Produced by Pro- 
Tex Reel Band Co., 200 Film Build- 
ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


New DESK-TOP key punch by Panels 
Wires, Incorporated, a unit of Ray- 
theon Company, reproduces damaged 


tabulator cards on-the-spot without 
interrupting normal key punch rou- 
tine. The PWI 001 punch has 14 keys, 
tab stop and quick release feature. 
Small, light in weight and entirely 
mechanical, it is completely portable. 
Direct inquiries to Ben Ballard, 
Panels Wires, Incorporated, 213 E. 
Grand Ave., S. San Francisco, Calif. 


An ECONOMICAL, ultrasonic coin 
cleaner for banks and numismatists 
has been introduced by Ultrasonic 
Industries, Inc., Plainview Long Is- 
land, N.Y. The System Thirty re- 
moves every trace of foreign matter 
and contamination but because of 
Treasury Department mandates, does 
not brighten the coin. 


banking at its “level best” 
is now possible with the new Diebold 
direction controlled drive-up teller 
drawer. The unique drawer with ele- 
vator action moves up and down to 
adjust for vehicles of differing 
heights. For further information 
write to Gene Stoney, Diebold Incor- 
porated, Canton, Ohio. 


SMALLER than a telephone is the low- 
cost, compact, heavy duty automatic 
letter opener designed by Openette, 
Jamaica 31, N.Y. Simply insert end 


of envelope in slot, press bar. Solid 
steel welded construction. Cutting 
blades are heat treated and precision 
ground to insure easy operation and 
long life. Sharpens itself with use. 
Size 4” x 8”, weighs 3 lbs, is rustproof 
and has non-skid, non-marking feet. 


PRODUCTS 


BOOKLETS 


Finisn one thought before passing 
to the next; use short sentences :ind 
short paragraphs; and think of dic- 
tating as talking on paper. These are 
three of the 20 hints for good dicta- 
tion suggested in a handy guide pub- 
lished by The SoundScriber Corpo- 
ration. Free copies of this brochure 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Education Department, 6 Middle- 
town Ave., North Haven, Conn. 


Diebold Power Shelf Filing, a new 
8-page color brochure, offers graphic 
illustrations of the operating effici- 
ency and space-saving potentialities 
of the Diebold power files. For copies 
of this booklet write to Dwight 
Beatty, Diebold, Incorporated, Can- 
ton 2, Ohio. 


An INFORMATIVE and_ instructive 
booklet dealing with alternate meth- 
ods of check canceling under present 
day conditions has been announced 
by Cummins-Chicago Corp. Entitled 
Check Canceling Procedure, it is an 
analysis of canceling techniques, sug- 
gesting the best method to use for 
each different system of check proc- 
essing. Fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the operations discussed, it 
completely covers the why, how, and 
when of check canceling. A free copy 
can be obtained by addressing a re- 
quest to 4740 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40. 


A NEW booklet, Auto-Typist Hits 
Letter Typing Right on the Button, 
issued by the American Automatic 
Typewriter Company, reveals how 
their new push-button Auto Typist 
can turn out more, business letters in 
less time. To obtain a free booklet, 
write to 2323 N. Pulaski Rd.,. Chi- 
cago 39. 
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new 
Burroughs 


MICR 
Imprinter- 
Encoder 


proved 
precisely 


here... 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


OF NORFOLK 


HARRISBURG 
( 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF MIAMI 


for 


50-1230 
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BROAD STREET TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_Harrisburg Bank 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


rwe COLONIAL 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


everywhere » «+» Precisely! Because Burroughs T128 Imprinter-Encoder meets every single re- 
quirement for MICR—precise printing tolerances, precise ink output and all the rest. The banks listed 
here have already proved it! They’ve proved too that on-premises E13B encoding via the T128 is not 
only the precise way but the fast and economical way, as well, to quantity controlled production of pre- 
qualified checks and deposit tickets for: emergency orders « special accounts + small volume accounts +» new 
accounts. lJ Investigate the down-to-business advantages of the most recent addition to Burroughs complete, 
all-encompassing line of bank automation equipment—the only line that ranges from checks to electronic 
computers. Call your local Burroughs-Todd office for details on the T128 Imprinter-Encoder. Or write 


directly to TODD COMPANY DIVISION, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 


BURROUGHS—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Just opened in Wichita: 
Fourth National Bank 


of pani” 


“‘We are indeed proud to announce the 
opening of our new Interchange Motor Bank 
here in Wichita,” says Mr. A. W. Kincade, 
Chairman of the Board and President of the 
Fourth National Bank and Trust Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Into a New Era with Mosler 
“The banking business recently entered a new era. 
The by-word in this new phase in banking is service— 
efficient service. Our new Interchange Motor Bank is 
the very reflection of Fourth National’s intention to 
give this kind of service. 

‘Fourth National has a proud record of service. We 
intend to continue this kind of service by adding the 
very latest equipment for efficiency and customer con- 
venience. Our new Interchange Motor Bank is the last 
word in banking design and is completely Mosler- 
equipped. 

“Bank of banks” 
“4 most important part of our operation is our build- 
ing’s south wing. This structure is a ‘bank’ of six 
Mosler Drive-In Windows. We like to think of it as 
our ‘bank of banks’. 


Architect’s conception of Fourth National Bank and 
Trust Company's new Interchange Motor Bank Archi- 
tects Schaefer, Schirmer, and Eflin of Wichita, Kansas. 


“These six Drive-Ins offer the ultimate in customer 
convenience and service. With six units, we can easily 
handle peak traffic flow. We believe this structure is 
designed to offer our customers service beyond the 
usual drive-in. 

The Choice of Mosler Equipment 
“Our choice of Mosler equipment, particularly the 
Drive-In Window, was based in part on two factors: 
(1) customers’ comments, and (2) ‘preliminary sur- 
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Architect’s schematic drawing of Interchange 
Motor Bank and grounds. Note efficient traffic 
flow through line of Mosler Drive-In Windaws. 


veys of leading banks which have the Mosler Drive-In 
Window. These surveys showed unanimously that cus- 
tomers were impressed that Mosler Drive-Ins were 
the latest and the best. 


“In developing our main office, we put our faith in 
quality. Vault doors, around-the-clock equipment, 
safe deposit boxes, teller units, etc., all bear the 
Mosler name. We are applying what we learned in the 
main office to our choice of equipment in the new 
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Architect’s conception of modern Inter- 
change Motor Bank vane Drive-In 
Windows seen through lobby 


The critical point in efficient modern 
auto banking—serving the customer 


windows. through the Mosler Drive-In Window. 


Interchange Motor Bank... it’s all Mosler.” 

Problem Solving —a Mosler Specialty 
From auto banking to safe deposit boxes, Mosler de- 
sign and manufacturing experience are at your serv- 
ice. If you are considering a new branch or expansion, 
write for Mosler’s““AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” 
and information on any problem involving banking 
equipment. Mosler is the world’s largest manufacturer 
of safes, vaults, and banking equipment. 


The Mosler Safe Company 


320 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Report of the Committee to Study 


The Study of Banker Education Programs 


THE Study of Banker Education Programs was un- 
dertaken in 1959 under the auspices of the A.B.A. Bank- 
ing Education Committee, of which Everett D. Reese, 
chairman of the board, The City National Bank & 
Trust Company, Columbus, Ohio, and president of The 
American Bankers Association during 1953-54, is chair- 
man. It has enlisted the efforts of a large number of 
bankers, managing executives of state bankers associa- 
tions, and professional educators. 

The study had its genesis in a resolution adopted in 
October 1958 by the Executive Committee of the State 
Association Section, requesting the Banking Education 
Committee to explore the whole problem of the indus- 
try’s educational needs under modern conditions and the 
ways in which these needs can best be met. Later that 
year, Chairman Reese appointed a special subcommittee 
of bankers and educators, headed by Herbert V. Proch- 
now, executive vice-president, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, to formulate plans for the study. 

The report of the Prochnow Committee having been 
approved by the Banking Education Committee in early 
1959, a special task force subcommittee—the Committee 
to Study Banker Education Programs—was set up to 
conduct the study. Joseph C. Welman, president, Rank of 
Kennett, Kennett, Missouri, and president of the A.B.A. 
during 1957-58, served as chairman of this group. The 
study committee retained Dr. William H. Baughn, as- 
sociate dean of the School of Business Administration, 


University of Texas, and associate (academic) director 
of The School of Banking of the South, as project di- 
rector. Dr. Baughn handled most of the work of assem- 
bling and analyzing the information and preparing the 
report. 

The recommendations in the report are based upon an 
analysis of statistical data supplied by the national office 
of A.I.B. and of the result of comprehensive question- 
naires completed by the executive heads of state bankers 
associations, and by 858 banks, 5,034 students attending 
resident banking schools during 1960, 1,046 alumni of 
these schools, and 980 persons receiving A.I.B. certifi- 
cates during the 1959-60 academic year. Dr. Baughn 
and his representatives also visited 26 bankers’ schools 
and interviewed individual bankers in a dozen states. 

In order to assure close liaison with the State Associ- 
ation Section in the conduct of the study, a committee 
consisting of the managing executives of four state 
bankers associations was appointed by the executive 
committee of the State Association Section to work with 
the study committee. This committee consisted of Ralph 
Stickle, executive manager of the Michigan Bankers As- 
sociation, who served as chairman; Charles L. Fuson, 
executive secretary of the Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion, C. R. Lee, executive secretary of the Washington 
Bankers Association and Edward R. Tufts, executive 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion. 
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Banker Education Programs— 
A Summary 


AT THE annual Spring Meeting in April, the top 
governing bodies of The American Bankers Association 
approved the recommendations set forth in pages 61-65 
of the Report of the Committee to Study Banker Educa- 
tion Programs and @irected the Banking Education 
Committee to give attention to the suggestions presented 
in the first 60 pages. 

The portion specifically approved by the Administra- 
tive Committee and Executive Council is summarized 
under Section XV below. The balance of the report 
(summarized under Sections I-XIV) will be considered 
by the Banking Education Committee after that body is 
reconstituted next fall. 

Copies of the full report (mimeographed) are avail- 
able in limited quantities from the Banking Education 
Committee of The American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36 Street, New York City 16, N. Y. 


ANKING has long been ‘education-minded.” The 
B banking business demands not only a very high 

degree of technical competence, but a broad under- 
standing of economic environment, the structure and 
functioning of the financial system, and the industry’s 
public responsibilities. The need for professional adult 
education in banking has increased in recent years, and 
will increase further, as a result of the greater com- 
plexity of banking operations, increased competition 
among financial institutions, rising costs, and the im- 
pact of Federal Reserve and governmental policies. 

It is estimated that there will be about 5,000 to 6,000 
new bank officers each year moving up the management 
channel to fill vacancies created by growth of the bank- 
ing business, retirements, and separations for other 
reasons. Training must be provided for additional thou- 
sands of non-officer personnel, including many who are 
or will be in decision-making positions. The challenge 
for banking education programs over years ahead is ob- 
vious. 


I. A Statement of the Situation 


There is today a vast variety of vocational education 
programs for bank employees. These range from one-day 
conferences or workshops to formal schools; from pro- 
grams for the newly hired clerk to courses for senior 
management; from highly specialized programs to “‘gen- 
eral” schools offering a wide range of subjects. In addi- 
tion to the programs sponsored by the A.B.A.—The 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, the National Trust 
School, and the American Institute of Banking—there 
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are three “regional” schools sponsored by groups of 
state associations, a large number of general and spe- 
cialized schools sponsored by individual state associa- 
tions or a few associations jointly, and a number which 
are sponsored by other national bankers’ associations 
and local clearing house groups. The number of study 
conferences, clinics, workshops, and seminars conducted 
each year by national, state and local banking organi- 
zations is staggering.* 

When it is considered that these programs have been 
conducted for the most part on a decentralized basis, 
and that there have been no blueprints around which 
they could be designed, it is surprising that so much of 
real value has been accomplished. Unquestionably, many 
of the programs are of high quality. 

But there are also shortcomings, and these are be- 
coming more glaringly apparent as the number of pro- 
grams continues to multiply. We find overlapping, dupli- 
cation, and “over-schooling” in certain fields with voids 
in other fields. Schools have often been set up with in- 
adequate attention paid to the specific objectives to be 


* For a list of bankers’ schools and other major educational 
programs, see “A Closer Look at Bankers’ Schools,” BANK- 
ING, July 1960. 


Members of the Special Committee to Formu- 
late Recommendations for the Proposed Study 
of Banker Education Programs (1958-59 ) 


HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, executive vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois (chairman) 
Dr. CLIFTON H. Kreps, JR., Wachovia Associate Professor of 
Banking, School of Business Administration, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Dr. RoBertT A. LOVE, director, Evening and Extension Divi- 
sion, Bernard M. Baruch School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, The City College of New York, New York City 
JOHN H. MILLIKIN, vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City 

EDWARD P. NEILAN, president and chairman of the board, 
Bank of Delaware, Wilmington, Delaware 

MARTIN J. TRAVERS, senior vice-president, The Marine Trust 
Company of Western New York, Niagara Falls, New York 
Epwarp A. WAYNE, president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 

Dr. Murray G. LEE, staff secretary 


served, and far too little attention has been given to 
many instances to careful planning of curricula and to 
effective teaching methods. Some state-level schools, for 
example, are just small-scale copies of the regional 
schools, and try to cover the same ground as the latter 
(though less intensively) for students who are clearly 
unqualified to derive maximum benefit from the work. 
In some cases, individual states are trying to conduct 
programs for which they lack adequate resources and a 
sufficient “market.” Programs have been designated as 
“schools” when they are really not schools at all, and 
many have been mislabelled “high-level,” “advanced,” etc. 
Inadequate attention to admissions standards has re- 
sulted in situations in which many schools have both 
underqualified and overqualified students, and checks on 
student performance have been sadly lacking. 

All of this points to a definite need for a concerted in- 
dustry-wide effort to establish a more logical pattern for 
banker education. While it is essential that banker ed- 
ucation be oriented as much as possible toward local 
needs, it is equally important that there be some over-all 
guidance to these efforts. 

This does not mean that all of the schools should be 
centrally administered; there are important advantages 
in local autonomy, and central administration is neither 
desirable nor feasible. We can, however, through a co- 
operative effort by interested bankers’ groups, establish 
an over-all framework for effective coordination and or- 
derly- development. This step is, in fact, essential if the 
situation is not to become completely chaotic. Even now, 
the total scope of the industry’s educational efforts has 
reached such proportions that bank management faces 
an almost impossible task of deciding what programs it 
will support. 

An attempt to strengthen the over-all structure of 
banking education must recognize that there are no easy 
or simple answers. A careful analysis will show that 
there are no “one-shot” solutions to the task of provid- 
ing for the diverse demands of a comprehensive bank- 
ing education program. 

The Committee to Study Banker Education Programs 
has tried to “see the problem whole” and to put all the 
elements into proper perspective. Some of its ideas and 
recommendations have been put forward with complete 
confidence that they will help to improve the situation; 
others are only tentative suggestions which will require 
discussion and testing. 

The committee has been particularly mindful of the 
needs of smaller banks. The greatest need for “outside” 
education is in the smal] bank. But for one reason or 
another, it is the small bank group that has made the 
least use of the available educational opportunities. For 
example, our figures show that banks with under $5,- 
000,000 in deposits, although they have about 28% of 
the nation’s bank officers, provided during the past year 
only 13% of the students in the national and regional 
schools offering a general banking program and only one 
percent in the national schools offering specialized pro- 
grams; and persons in these banks received only 3% 
of the A.I.B. Standard and Graduate Certificates award- 
ed. The only really effective point of contact with these 
small banks has been the state-level schools. Last year, 
24% of the students at the state “general” schools were 
supplied by banks in this size category. 

There follows a brief summary of the major sugges- 
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tions and recommendations presented in the 65-page 
report. 


II. The Over-all Task of 
In-Service Education for Bankers 


1. Banking education programs must meet the follow- 
ing needs: 

(a) provide maximum opportunity for persons in 
banking to fill gaps in their general education; 

(b) provide training in specific subject-matter 
areas essential to banking; 

(c) provide the banker with an analytical frame- 
work within which management problems can 
be recognized, analyzed and solved; and 

(d) help bankers keep up-to-date on banking prob- 
lems and techniques. 

2. A clear distinction should be made between “school” 
programs and other educational efforts such as con- 
ferences and workshops, and uniform terminology 
should be adopted by the industry to describe the 
several types of programs. The full report suggests 
specific criteria for programs held out to bank man- 
agement as “schools.” 

. With respect to conferences, clinics, seminars, and 
workshops, it is suggested that the major reponsi- 
bility for such educatonal efforts should rest with the 
state associations. A.B.A. should concentrate its pri- 
mary efforts upon school-type programs and should 
limit its conference activities to: 

(a) conducting national conferences designed to 
test new ideas that the state associations are 
not ready to assume, and 

(b) aiding the state associations in their confer- 
ence-workshop activities by providing mate- 
rials, ideas, and technical help upon request 
and within the limits of its capabilities. 


III, School-Type Programs in General 


1. School-type programs shouid aim at providing edu- 
cational opportunities in those subject-matter areas that 
cannot be learned more effectively inside the bank and 
which are of enduring rather than passing value. They 
should be concentrated efforts. The objectives should be 
carefully defined and curricula should be planned to meet 
the objectives. Subjects should be picked on some logical 
basis, and there should be a proper allocation of time 
and sequence of treatment, so as to give a well-balanced 
and unified program. 

2. Considerable confusion has resulted from merely 
designating various programs as “high level,” “begin- 
ning level,’ or “in-between level’ programs. The “level” 
of a school cannot be determined from the catalogs and 
materials now circulated which describe the schools. 
“High level” has been used loosely with little determina- 
tion of its meaning. Schools have been described as “be- 
tween A.I.B. and the graduate schools,” but without any 
plan as to how the program was to dovetail at either end. 
In subject matter and in result, it is hard to distinguish 
between some of the schools described as “graduate” 
and others as being for junior officers. 

The level of the school is not determined by age or 
position in the bank. Instead, level is a function of a 
combination of the following: 

(a) nature and complexity of the subject matter ; 
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(b) how the subject matter is treated; 

(c) prior level of comprehension required for entry, 
and 

(d) requirements made of students. 

3. Although banking school programs cannot be 
forced into a uniform pattern, the schools can increase 
their effectiveness by moving to accomplish certain 
goals: 

(a) aclearer definition of objectives ; 

(b) increased attention to curriculum planning; 

(c) more attention to selection of students ; 

(d) more attention to subject matter content so as to 
distinguish material that can be taught as com- 
pared with material that can be “talked about”’; 

(e) increased student participation through the use 
of case materials and discussion groups; 

(f) a greater attempt to evaluate what students are 
getting out of the programs, through use of tests, 
etc. 

4. There are certain other specific problems that must 

be recognized and solved: 

(a) the tendency to put more emphasis on the certifi- 
cate than on the educational content of the pro- 
gram; 

(b) judging the effectiveness of a school by the size 
of its enrolment; 

(c) the temptation to pitch programs at the “policy” 
and to by-pass basic subjects ; 

(d) confusion of mere “exposure” to a subject with 
actual education; 

(e) the tendency to by-pass material that is unfamil- 
iar or challenging, or which some regard as “the- 
oretical” and to concentrate on subjects that ex- 
perienced bankers already know or can learn in 
their own banks if they choose to do so; 

(f) too much emphasis on providing “answers” to 
problems, rather than on teaching students how 
to analyze and think for themselves ; 
over-emphasis on specialized training at the ex- 
pense of general training; 

' (h) the assumption that students must be “spoon- 
fed” and that they will not put forth the neces- 
sary effort to learn if encouraged to do so, and 

(i) the tendency of some banks to utilize the resident 
schools primarily as a means of developing cor- 
respondent business. 

5. A logical over-all plan of banker education calls for 
structuring the total effort into several levels. By this 
we mean that several distinct categories of programs 
should be provided. Category No. 1 should comprise pro- 
grams which provide education in the “basics”—back- 
ground subjects which are essential to effective banking 
careers. Category No. 2 should comprise programs de- 
signed to provide an analytical framework within which 
general management problems can be recognized, ana- 
lyzed, and solved. Category No. 3 would comprise schools 
in specialized fields. 

6. A division of effort among the school is essential. 
For all schools to try to do the same thing, or the same 
thing in smaller or larger doses, would be a serious mis- 
take. If the total educational effort is to be properly 
structured, all concerned must make a special effort to 
rise above petty jealousies and competitive motives so 
that each group can make its maximum contribution to 
attainment of the paramount overall objective. 
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7. The suggested structuring of school-type programs 
does not imply that individuals would progress through 
each step in sequence. Some bankers might do so, of 
course. But many will not need to do so. The important 
consideration is that there should be provided a suitable 
variety of programs to meet the needs of persons with 
varying backgrounds, experience, and potentialities. 

8. Schools of the “basic” type (Category No. 1 above) 
might be described as first-level. They should offer such 
subjects as accounting, economics, money and banking, 
law, and effective communications. These subjects, to be 
covered effectively, must be treated systematically over 
a reasonable period of time. This task should devolve 
upon A.I.B. and the state-sponsored resident schools. 
The latter schools can make a valuable contribution 
to banking education by concentrating their efforts on 
these background subjects. In planning their curricula, 
they should select subjects to meet the most pressing 
needs and those that can be covered in the available time. 
In some cases, cooperation among two or three states 
in offering this type of program will be desirable. 

9. The second category of schools—‘second level” 
schools—should put heavy emphasis on bank organiza- 
tional matters, systems analysis, asset management, cred- 
it policy, business development, analysis of economic and 
jinancial conditions, study of the money and capital 
markets, and the public responsibility of banking. The 
focus should be in the tools of bank management. This 
segment of banking education can be provided in 
S.G.S.B. and the regional schools, and to some extent 
through A.I.B. courses. There is a place here, too, 
for less comprehensive school-type programs involving 
smaller groups of students, but geared toward general 
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management training, such as are presently operated by 
some state associations. In general, however, state asso- 
ciations should not get into this area until they have 
first met the “basic” needs discussed in the preceding 
paragraph. 

10. The third category of banker education—school- 
type programs in specialized fields—can be provided 
through specialized A.I.B. courses and through special- 
ized schools run by the A.B.A. and other national asso- 
ciations or by the state associations. Before such schools 
are started, a clear-cut case should be developed to show 
that there is a real need. A number of specialized schools 
are presently being operated by national banking asso- 
ciations other than the A.B.A.; in general, the A.B.A. 
should not duplicate these efforts. However, it should be 
recognized that some of these schools may not meet the 
needs of individuals, particularly from small banks, who 
desire a short, intensive course in a “specialty.” Also, 
employees of many A.B.A. member banks are not eligible 
to attend these schools. It is the responsibility of A.B.A. 
to appraise the extent to which these various specialized 
schools run by other associations meet the needs of its 
members, and to provide the necessary programs itself 
if the needs are not already provided for on a practical 
and reasonable basis. 

11. There has been a tendency for universities to start 
school-type programs for bankers, or to “push” bankers’ 
associations into co-sponsorship of a school. This can 
result in over-schooling, and will tend to make the situa- 
tion even more chaotic unless these efforts are related to 
an over-all plan and channeled to produce desirable 
rather than undesirable results. Specific machinery must 
be established within which proposals by universities 
for adult banking education can be analyzed and acted 
upon. 


IV. The Resident State Schools 


1. At present, state-level schools are a mixture of edu- 
cational efforts. Some programs should be redesignated 
as conferences, clinics, seminars, or workshops. 

2. A major shortcoming of several state efforts is the 
fact that programs have been patterned after the re- 
gional schools and 8.G.S.B., with little effort to distin- 
guish these programs from the ones being copied with 
little or no real thought as to whether or not the plans 
were appropriate for the specific undertaking. 

3. State associations vary widely with respect to their 
ability to support banker education activities. In gen- 
eral, states should be encouraged to make a maximum 
contribution to the clinic-conference field. After a state 
is certain that its needs of this type have been met, if it 
is interested in school-type programs, it should be en- 
couraged to meet basic school requirements first, and 
then to move into the more expensive and more complex 
programs as demand materializes and association re- 
sources permit. 

4. The report presents a suggested allocation of cur- 
riculum time for a basic “first-level’’ school. The aim of 
such a school should be to cover background subjects 
essential for bankers, for either: 

(a) bank personnel for which A.I.B. chapter or study 
courses are not readily available, or 

(b) persons who desire to cover the ground faster 
than normally can be accomplished in the regular 
A.I.B. work. 


These schools should endeavor to cover a few impo:- 
tant subjects well. Regular text-type materials shou::| 
be used, and classroom work should be supplemented by 
intensive home study problems between sessions. Ac- 
vance preparation for each day’s class should be re- 
quired. Class size should be limited. Definite methocs 
should be established for establishing the level of leari- 
ing. 

5. It is important that these beginning school pr: - 
grams be limited to the proper student body. They ars 
not designed for students who have reached the A.I.P. 
Standard Certificate level or for persons who have gradiu- 
ated from a college offering comparable background m:- 
terials. Such persons should not be admitted to “firsi- 
level’ schools, but should be encouraged to go directly 
to a regional school after they receive the required 
banking experience. 

6. Some state associations may also wish to conduct 
other types of schools—for example, specialized schools. 
But they should do this only after they are satisfied that 
the basic needs have been met. 


V. Resident Banking Schools at the 
Regional and National Levels 


1. The Stonier Graduate School of Banking, The 
School of Banking at the University of Wisconsin, Pa- 
cific Coast Banking School, School of Banking of the 
South, and The Southwestern Graduate School of Bank- 
ing constitute the group of “second-level” general 
schools. The primary objective of such schools should be 
to provide bank management with analytical techniques 
and a management attitude that will encourage more ef- 
fective banking. These schools must make use predomi- 
nantly of banker-teachers to cover management-oriented 
subjects effectively. 

2. These schools should be designed to “pick up” stu- 
dents at the level of understanding comparable to the 
A.I.B. Standard Certificate or the completion of a state- 
level general school of the type previously described. 

3. At present, many students attending the second- 
level general schools do not have the prerequisite educa- 
tion desirable for this level program. (Conversely, many 
persons attending lower-level schools are over-qualified 
for those programs.) The regional and national schools 
should establish specific prerequisites to ensure that all 
students admitted to the schools have at least some mini- 
mum of preperation in such fields as accounting and 
financial analysis, economics, money and banking, and 
business law. These prerequisites could be met by regu- 
lar college courses, A.I.B. work, or in the state-level 
schools. 

4. The second-level schools are faced with a difficult 
task of “carving out” management-oriented subject-mat- 
ter that is of enduring value and can be effectively 
taught, and of bringing this subject-matter into an or- 
ganized framework for teaching. To date, not nearly 
enough attention has been given to detailed curriculum 
planning and implementation. Jt is recommended that 
the schools work jointly towards deciding upon a central 
core of subject-matter. This should be a continuously 
evolving process in which each such school is subject 
to critical self-evaluation each year. 

5. In addition, an attempt should be made to improve 
teaching methods. Maximum use should be made of rea- 
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sonable day-to-day advance assignments. More use 
should be made of student-oriented cases and discussion 
problems. Uniform course-text materials should be de- 
veloped in a few important subjects, for use in all of the 
second-level schools. An attempt should be made to match 
size of class with effective teaching methods. All of these 
schools should be most hesitant to increase enrolment 
until after substantial improvement has been made in the 
learning experience offered to those already in attend- 
ance, 

6. There is considerable strength in having the re- 
gional schools run under a framework of local autonomy. 
At the same time, these schools can benefit from coordi- 
nated assistance in several distinct areas of need. The 
vegional schools and S.G.S.B. should move together on a 
common front and on a coordinated basis, to accomplish 
the objectives outlined above. 

7. At present, the educational workload is rather un- 
evenly distributed among the existing regional schools. 
Some draw from much larger areas (in terms of the 
banking population served) than others. This partially 
explains the variation in enrolment pressures upon the 
schools. It is recommended that the Banking Education 
Committee explore with state associations their interests 
in some realignment in the sponsorship of the regional 
schools, to divide the workload more evenly. Also, steps 
should be taken to explore with the state associations in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic states their inter- 
est in establishing an eastern regional schoo] comparable 
to the schools now conducted in Madison, Seattle, Baton 
Rouge, and Dallas. 

8. It is recommended that the second-level general 
schools concentrate their efforts on one major commer- 
cial banking program. They should not dilute their ef- 
forts: by offering “majors” in specialized fields. 


9. S.G.S.B., the Southwestern Graduate School, and — 


the Pacific Coast School now require a thesis. Much can 
be said both for and against this requirement. It is 
strongly recommended that schools that do require a 


. thesis reappraise their requirement from the following 


points of view: 

(a) to determine whether or not the school is in a po- 
sition to offer effective guidance and supervision 
in thesis preparation, in order that students will 
produce papers which really deserve to be called 
“theses” ; 
to make sure that the thesis requirement is not in- 
fringing on other assignments that should be re- 
quired of the student; 
to determine whether or not it is feasible to have 
the thesis requirement apply only to those stu- 
dents who have the ability and interests to con- 
duct thesis research, and to compensate for the 
thesis requirement by making equal demands of 
another type upon the remaining students. 

10. There seems to be a general feeling that the 
8.G.S.B. program should stand out in some way from the 
other schools, and this seems desirable. However, it is not 
logical to expect that S.G.S.B. could require, as a pre- 
requisite for entry, graduation from one of the regional 
schools. The distinction between S.G.S.B. and the region- 
als should be primarily one of quality and depth, not of 
subject-matter coverage. While joining in the attempt 
to accomplish the joint goals mentioned above, 8.G.S.B. 
should move more rapidly toward these goals than the 
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other schools. It should also concentrate upon a more 
demanding program centering around: 
(a) more selectivity of students ; 
(b) heavier concentration on management problems; 
(c) more rigorous educational standards ; 
(d) more extensive use of research-problem solving 
exercises, and 
(e) more comprehensive and precise evaluation of stu- 
dent accomplishments. 
(If this is done, there would probably be a substantial 
demand in the East for a regional school.) 


VI. Specialized Resident Schools 


1. Specialized schools have a place in the educational 
scheme, but only as an adjunct to the total effort. Spe- 
cialized education must not be permitted to become pre- 
dominant. To provide elaborate special schools for all of 
the separate fields in banking would fragment banking 
education and hinder general executive development. 

2. Specialized schools should be established only when 
there is a clearly-demonstrated need. The tests for such 
a need are: 

(a) the existence of a core of subject matter of suffi- 
cient depth and breadth to provide a school-type 
curriculum; 

(b) the necessity for such a school-type program for 
adequate personnel development in the specific 
area; 
the existence of subject matter so technical or 
comprehensive that it cannot be covered adequate- 
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ly in the general banking schools, and 

(d) the existence of an educational requirement that 
cannot be handled adequately in conferences and 
in clinics. 

3. The committee has not attempted to draw specific 
conclusions with respect to whether or not schools should 
be established in the future in various specialized fields. 
Such decisions should be made at the time proposals are 
forthcoming, and should be based upon the concentrated 
consideration of people interested in the specialized field, 
as well as those concerned with over-all banking educa- 
tion. The existing specialized schools have been exam- 
ined, and the suggestions that have been offered with 
respect to additional specialized schools have been stud- 
ied. 

4, The A.B.A. should evaluate carefully the opportuni- 
ties available for specialized education for its members 
in schools run by other associations. When those school 
facilities offer appropriate education plans and are open 
to all A.B.A. members on a reasonable basis, A.B.A. 
should not attempt to duplicate them. 

5. The audit and control field is one of the most im- 
portant to be considered. The present school operated by 
NABAC could be expanded to provide for banking’s near- 
future demands for education in this field if the school 
is available to all bankers who can qualify. There ap- 
pears also to be a need for a school-type program de- 
voted exclusively to “systems analysis,” and A.B.A. 
should explore this with other interested groups. Proper 
liaison between NABAC and A.B.A. educational activities 
in related fields should be established. In fact, it should 
be insisted upon by top leadership in banking. 

6. Coverage of the educational requirements in the 
field of financial public relations is now shared by the 
2-year school operated by the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, and by certain programs conducted 
by the state associations. A.B.A. should provide the co- 
ordination necessary to make the FPRA School program 
available to qualified A.B.A. member bank personnel. 

7. In the field of mortgage lending, the 3-year school 
now operated by the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, while of extremely high quality, does not 
fully meet the needs of all commercial bankers. There 
appears to be a need for a different type of school de- 
signed particularly for personnel from small and me- 
dium-sized commercial banks, which would offer a con- 
centrated one-session program. 

8. A similar situation exists in the field of instalment 
credit. There are now two 3-year schools in this field, 
operated by other national associations. A 3-year school 
may meet the needs of the banker who expects to spend 
his entire career in this specialized field and who will 
probably not attend a general banking school. But for 
many bankers, especially from smaller banks, desiring 
specialized training, a shorter, more concentrated educa- 
tional program is needed. 

9. With respect to the trust field, the committee is of 
the opinion that the plan for trust education should be 
almost entirely divorced from the remainder of banking 
education, because of the technical problems presented 
and because bank personnel do not normally move back 
and forth between trust work and commercial banking. 
Responsibility for planning and implementing trust edu- 
cation programs should rest with the Trust Division of 
the A.B.A. and the trust committees of the state associa- 
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tions, subject to the over-all coordination of the Banking 
Education Committee. These groups should establish 
the framework to explore the needs for trust training 
and the ways in which these needs can best be met. It is 
also suggested that the regional schools consider the aid- 
visability of eliminating their trust “majors” as such. 
However, plans for an over-all school program in the 
trust field should give serious consideration to establish- 
ing regionally sponsored “first-level” trust schools. The 
curricula of such schools should be planned and offered 
under the over-all supervision of the trust groups men- 
tioned above. 

10. In the field of savings banking, there are two sepa- 
rate needs. One is for schools to cover subjects and tech- 
niques essential to the management of a savings bank; 
this can be met through A.I.B. courses and the Gradu- 
ate School of Savings Banking recently established by 
the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 
The second need relates to training of commercial bank- 
ers in the savings area. This need can and should be met 
in the general banking schools, rather than in a special- 
ized school. 

11. Credit analysis is one of the essential subjects in 
general banking schools and there does not appear to be a 
need for specialized schools in this area. Bankers desir- 
ing advanced work might consider the Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Management, operated by the 
National Association of Credit Management. 

12. Consideration should be given to establishing a 
school-type program for bankers in the field of personnel 
administration. No specialized banker-run school now 
exists in this field. If a school program is established, it 
should be a short, concentrated course geared to the 
needs of medium- and small-sized banks. 

13. There does not appear to be a need at the present 
time for specialized schools in the fields of international 
banking and investments. General banking schools 
should give proper coverage to both of these areas. 

14. The report suggests a possible framework for con- 
centrated one-session specialized schools. These schools 
should meet a very narrow and specific objective, should 
be confined to the minimum time period necessary to 
cover the essential subject matter, and should be pointed 
toward the needs of the small- and medium-sized banks. 
Coverage should be at a beginning management level, 
and should include both the “how” and the “why” of the 
specialized subject area. Educational needs that can be 
met by conferences and workshops should not be con- 
fused with the school program. 

15. In order to secure interstate cooperation, and yet 
not have all of these specialized programs run at the na- 
tional level, a regional framework for some of these 
schools seems desirable. The programs could be offered 
under the joint sponsorship of state associations, organ- 
ized on a regional basis, but not necessarily in conjunc- 
tion with the present regional schools. This decentralized 
setup would have various advantages. Programs could 
be offered at different times during the year, and would 
be available relatively “close to home”; also the size of 
each school could be kept down to manageable propor- 
tions. 

16. It does not appear desirable that a second-level 
school-type program in the same specialized field be 
originated in any phase of banking, with the exception 
of the trust area. Those who have finished one of the spe- 
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cialized schools have available to them the regional 
schools and S.G.S.B., or a specialized school in another 
field. Also, they can rely on clinics, workshops and con- 
ferences to keep them “up to date.” 


VII. Refresher-Graduate Type Programs 


There appears to be a desire on the part of many 
alumni of 8.G.S.B. and the regional schools for a re- 
fresher-graduate type program tailored specifically for 
them. 

It is suggested that the regional schools, in coopera- 
tion with S.G.S.B., plan a concentrated one-week school- 
type program for graduates of these schools. Enrolment 
should be limited to a maximum of 50, and the school 
should be open to graduates of any of the regional 
schools or 8.G.S.B. who have been out of school for at 
least four years. The school should be based on seminar- 
type instruction and should cover such subjects as the 
socio-economic environment of banking, public policy 
matters important to banking, competitive pressures, 
personnel development and policy formulation, and asset 
management. 

At an appropriate later time, A.B.A. should explore 
with the directors of the regional schools the feasibility 
of establishing such a school on a cooperative basis. 
However, it is recommended that the more immediate 
needs in banker education be met before this program is 
implemented. 


VII. The A.I.B. Program 


1. The A.I.B. program should continue to be a very 
significant part of the total in-service educational effort 
in banking. Its courses offer the most effective coverage 
of certain segments of banking education, particularly 
accounting, economics, and law. Organized banking 
should continue its full support of the A.I.B. effort to 
secure maximum results from the educational opportuni- 
ties it offers. 

2. With respect to standards, it is difficult to general- 
ize because of the decentralized nature of the A.I.B. pro- 
gram and the breadth of coverage. Opinions and analysis 
give some evidence that, if there is error in the level of 
the program, it is that more people believe that the over- 
all requirements are too easy than think they are too 
difficult. Some bankers think that A.I.B. could increase 
its impact if less emphasis were placed on number and 
more on standards which offer a greater challenge. But 
we should not lose sight of the fact that no one knows 
who the career bankers are when they first enter the 
bank. Getting young people into the A.I.B. program is 
part of the screening process. 

3. Having the Pre-Standard Certificate available at a 
given level of accomplishment may act as an added in- 
centive to individuals to reach that level before stop- 
ping. Also, having the Pre-Standard group of courses 
set aside as they are tends to cause individual chapters 
to offer these courses on a priority basis, and in a sense 
this is desirable, for it gives chapters and study groups a 
guide as to what courses should come first. However, the 
selection of courses for this certificate should be made 
with care. These first courses may be all that a person 
takes, and they should be, in fact, the basic courses in 
banking. 

4. One course in the Pre-Standard group, “Principles 
of Bank Operations,” has during the past five years ac- 
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counted for one-half of all the Pre-Standard course en- 
rolments and for about one-third of all the A.I.B. certifi- 
cate course enrolments. Although this is a predominantly 
descriptive course, it may be serving a valuable purpose 
as an introductory course for banking. Evidently, many 
people take only this course. 

5. It is suggested that consideration be given to in- 
cluding Accounting I in the Pre-Standard group and to 
moving Accounting II into the Standard group. The 
course in Investments should be required for the gradu- 
ate certificate in Commercial Banking. Consideration 
should be given to a basic course in Mathematics of Fi- 
nance; this is a subject which cannot be given effective 
coverage in resident schools. 

6. A.I.B.-type coverage is most effective in the case of 
certain subjects which can be taught by the average 
teacher when supplied with good text materials. But for 
certain kinds of management-oriented subjects, text ma- 
terials are not so important, and superior teaching talent 
may be required. In these fields, the resident schools can 
do a better job. Also, the resident schools offer the stu- 
dent an opportunity to get away from the bank and mix 
with persons with different ideas. Clearly, therefore, nei- 
ther the A.I.B. nor the resident schools can cover the 
whole horizon of banker education. Both must play a 
role, and the two segments of the total effort should dove- 
tail for maximum advantage. Of course, many people 
may never have a chance to attend a resident school, 
and a substantial number do not have access to A.I.B. 
courses beyond a very elementary level; hence, there can- 
not be any exact dividing line between the two seg- 
ments. 

7. A.I.B. should concentrate its efforts on its basic or 
core courses, Before a new course is added, A.I.B. should 
be convinced that there is enough demand for it to war- 
rant the effort required to introduce it and that it is a sub- 
ject that can be covered effectively by A.I.B.-type cover- 
age. 

8. There is a tendency on the part of students and 
banks to be more interested in the certificate than in the 
learning process. A.I.B. should try to counteract this at- 
titude. 

9. The difficulty of offering A.I.B. courses in chapters 
and study groups in regions where banks are geographi- 
cally scattered is well known. At the same time, there is 
an urgent need for certain prerequisite work before the 
advanced schools can offer a satisfactory school program. 
Certainly, the individual who has completed a number 
of A.I.B. courses is in a better position to take maximum 
advantage of the advanced resident schools. This means 
that, on some basis, essential courses in the A.I.B. pro- 
gram must be made available to more bankers. In addi- 
tion, young people interested in banking careers and 
who are located in areas where A.I.B. courses can be 
offered only sparingly may want to move through these 
courses at a more rapid rate than is now possible. In 
order to keep these people in banking, bank management 
must find ways of meeting these needs. Therefore, the 
two following recommendations are submitted. 

10. AJ.B. should attempt to play a major role in 
whatever efforts are made to expand the educational op- 
portunities in these basic subject areas. In addition to 
making a maximum effort to expand its regular chapter 
and study group courses, A.I.B. should cooperate with 
state-level schools to provide these basic courses. Reason- 
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able flexibility can be achieved and still have the ulti- 
mate responsibility for standards for credit rest with 
the A.I.B. organization. The entire A.I.B. Pre-Standard 
program could be offered in residence, using A.I.B. texts 
and examinations; or a state-level school might wish to 
offer certain of the A.I.B. courses that meet standards, 
and use A.I.B. texts and examinations, without offering 
an entire certificate program. The A.I.B. organization 
should be prepared to examine these plans, and approve 
those that do not require any lowering of standards. 

11. It is recommended that the Banking Education 
Committee, in cooperation with the A.I.B., explore the 
feasibility of permitting the “first level’ resident schools 
to use A.I.B. texts, provided the books are purchased at 
the regular price through banking channels, and pro- 
vided it is understood in advance that A.I.B. is not ex- 
pected to grant credit for the courses in which such texts 
may be used. 

12. Where possible, A.I.B. chapters should maintain 
standards which will add strength to efforts to secure 
college credit for certain basic A.I.B. courses. 


IX. Proposals for School-Type Programs 
in the Liberal Arts Field 


After careful consideration, the committee came to 
the conclusion that banking should not sponsor any pro- 
gram in the liberal arts field in the near future. While 
there have been several experiments in this field by indi- 
vidual firms and industries, banking should not follow 
merely because those programs are “new.” No one will 
doubt the value of the breadth provided by a liberal arts 
education in banking or any other industry. However, it 
is very questionable whether a concentrated program of 
the regular resident type can make any substantial con- 
tribution to a person’s background in liberal education. 


X. Need for Improvement in 
Instructional Methods 


1. Teaching methods should receive as serious atten- 
tion in school improvement as subject-matter. 

2. The lecture method has advantages, including ra- 
pidity of coverage and usefulness to inspire and describe. 
But it has the disadvantage of not actively involving 
the student in the learning process. Hence the desirabil- 
ity of using more cases and problems in which the stu- 
dents participate. However, the use of problems and 
cases involves much more advance preparation by school 
administrators; without proper organization and prepa- 
ration, these methods may be ineffective. It is important 
that the students be ready for case analysis before prob- 
lems and cases are tackled. Also, discussion leaders must 
be well-versed in both methodology and subject matter. 

3. Visual aids can increase the effectiveness of school- 
type programs, if planned as an integral part of a care- 
fully structured educational package. A.I.B. should con- 
sider seriously the possibility of adding visual aids to its 
program of banking education. 

4. Role-playing and the use of business games are be- 
ing tried out in some bankers’ schools. Role-playing can 
serve a useful purpose under proper conditions. But the 
effectiveness of the business game as a teaching device 
has not been demonstrated so far as banking education 
is concerned. 
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XI. Development of Text-Course Materials 
for Resident Schools 


1. There is an obvious need for abbreviated text ma‘ 
rials which are suitable for use in resident banki:; 
schools. The subject areas in which such materials a: 
most needed, and which would lend themselves to =} 
breviated text treatment, are: 

(a) management of bank funds; 

(b) analysis of economic developments and the app’i 
cation of business data to bank management pro: 
lems, and 

(c) analysis of the money and capital markets a» 
the role of the major institutions therein. 

In. addition, there is an unfilled need, particularly in 
the state-level general schools, for a brief analysis of 
the money-credit system. 

2. Through cooperative and coordinated effort, the re- 
gional schools and S.G.S.B. should attempt to “carve out” 
subject-matter areas, and plan appropriate course mate- 
rials for those areas. 

3. In addition to text materials, there should be co- 
ordinated effort to make available on a mutually advan- 
tageous basis case materials and problems that would 
be useful to all schools. 


XII. Relationship Between Internal and 
Outside-of-Bank Education and Training 


t. No clear-cut dividing line can be delineated between 
the kinds of education and training that should be done 
inside the bank and the types that should be done out- 
side. Differences in size of banks, geographical loca- 
tion, personnel structure, and philosophy of management 
combine to make any exact distinction impossible. 

2. Banks should examine their education and training 
needs and try to meet inside the banks as many of these 
needs as can be accomplished effectively. Of course, large 
banks can go much further in this respect than smaller 
ones. In general, the “how-to-do-it” type of subject can 
be handled most efficiently by internal training. Such 
training must be related to the individual institution’s 
systems and policies, and industry-wide coverage may be 
so general as to be of little use to the individual bank. 
Internal training programs, especially in small banks, 
will necessarily depend heavily for assistance upon sug- 
gestions and materials supplied by the A.B.A. and other 
bankers’ organizations. The A.I.B. offers banking an ex- 
cellent opportunity to blend its internal and external 
training programs to get the proper “mix” for each 
bank. 

38. The types of educational requirements that might 
be satisfied more efficiently outside the bank include: 

(a) education in subjects that require organized 
school-type coverage because of either (1) the 
specialized or technical nature of the subject mat- 
ter or (2) breadth of coverage requiring an inte- 
grated curriculum and instructional talents not 
available to the individual bank. 

(b) situations where it is desired to get the individual 
away from his working environment and expose 
him to new mental stimuli. ‘ 

4, For an individual] bank to resolve to its own maxi- 

mum advantage the question of internal versus external 
education, the management of the bank must. understand 
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the objectives of the outside programs and make the 
necessary effort to evaluate the effectiveness with which 
the objectives are being accomplished. 

5. Proper recognition must be given to self-improve- 
nient in personnel development, along with organized in- 
ternal training and outside education. It would be a defi- 
nite mistake for banking to get into a position where it 
depends for all of its education upon outside schools and 
conferences, or even on off-the-job training inside the 
bank. Self-improvement from study and reading should 
be encouraged. 


XIII. Women Students in Resident 
Banking Schools 


Since women make up a large proportion of bank em- 
ployees, and since more of them are moving up the man- 
agement ladder, there is no tenable basis for denying 
them admission to any bankers’ school for which they 
can qualify on objective standards. 


XIV. Relationships Between Universities 
and Banking Groups 


1. It is highly desirable to utilize the educational fa- 
cilities of universities in connection with banker educa- 
tion programs. Universities provide an ideal physical 
setting for these programs. Also, co-sponsorship with 
universities helps to build closer working relationships 
between bankers and educators and may help to offset 
the tendency of universities to start programs of their 
own, unrelated to an over-all plan. 

2. University participation in the actual operation of 
resident banking schools varies from one extreme to the 
other. In some cases, the university assumes almost sole 
responsibility for planning the curriculum, attracting 
students, and administration. In other cases, it simply 
acts as the host. While it is apparent that in each case 
the university concerned and the sponsoring banking 
group must be satisfied with their specific arrangements, 
it seemed desirable that this committee should indicate 
what it considers to be a logical agreement between the 
two groups. It is not possible to spell out precisely what 
the exact role of the university should be in the opera- 
tion of each school. Jt is recommended, however, that the 
ultimate responsibility for curriculum planning and aca- 
demic standards rest with the sponsoring banking group. 
The responsible banking group should create an organi- 
zational setup that will provide both the time and the 
appropriate talent that such planning demands. 

Although control of the program should rest with the 
sponsoring banking group, sponsoring associations 
should recognize the university’s responsibility for estab- 
lishing minimum standards that must be met before the 
university cosponsors such a school. 

3. Bankers should make maximum use of academic tal- 
ent in planning the curriculum and in molding it into a 
school program. Certain subjects can be covered most 
effectively by academicians. 

Others should be handled by practicing bankers with 
teaching ability. Where university personnel are used, 
it is logical for the banking school to use as many local 
university people as possible, but it should be understood 
that the employment of local faculty is not in itself an 
objective of the school. 
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4. A separate budget shouid be established for the 
banking program. 

5. In the continuous coordination of resident schools, 
machinery should be provided for a mutual exchange of 
information on charges of all types paid by the several 
schools. 

6. Included in the full report is a draft of some of the 
aspects of an agreement under which a resident banking 
school might be operated at a university. This skeleton 
proposal covers only the essential academic aspects of 
such an agreement, and can be expanded to take care of 
relevant local matters or any legal matters involved. It is 
important that such an agreement be in writing. 


XV. Educational Functions of the A.B.A. 


1. The A.B.A. is the only organization through which 
effective leadership to the total effort can be provided. 
This does not mean that A.B.A. should try to do the 
whole job. Its staff is, and will be, too limited for the 
total task; and there is substantial strength in having 
locally sponsored and managed programs. And an at- 
tempt by A.B.A. to try to do everything will reduce the 
effectiveness with which it can do the things it must do. 

2. The educational functions of A:B.A. encompass the 
following: 

(a) the formulation and implementation of over-all 
policies necessary to provide the A.I.B. program 
at maximum effectiveness; 

(b) operation of The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking; 

(c) planning for school-type programs in selected 
specialized areas not already covered, and where 
national or regional programs provide the most ef- 
fective means of coverage, and cooperating in the 
operation of these schools where necessary ; 
continuous appraisal of the over-all task of bank- 
ing education, evaluating the programs offered 
outside of the regular banking associations in an 
attempt to prevent wasteful duplication, and pro- 
viding necessary liaison in educational matters 
between A.B.A. and other groups; 
providing the framework within which resident 
banking schools can be coordinated to the advan- 
tage of all, without assuming the responsibility 
for their operation; standing ready to provide 
these schools with technical assistance in curricu- 
lum planning, provision of uniform text materials, 
etc.; and providing the coordination necessary to 
allow the schools to move on a common front to 
improve their programs for maximum results; 
propel activity in the conference-clinic area in 
fields not covered effectively by state associations 
and other banking groups, and furnishing of rea- 
sonable assistance to state associations, upon their 
request, in their conference-clinic-workshop activ- 
ities ; 

(g) providing the leadership to establish the means by 
which individual bankers can, if they choose to do 
so, pursue a program of self-improvement; and 

(h) engaging in other educational activities, such as 
public school relations, college relations, and pub- 
lic information programs. 

3. It is recommended that in order to attain the above 

objectives, and to achieve more order in banking educa- 
tion, the educational activities of the A.B.A. be more 
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centralized at the policy and staff levels. In this way, 
responsibility for the planning and continuous appraisal 
of the total educational effort would be clear. 

4. Responsibility for over-all educational policy should 
be assigned to the Banking Education Committee. This 
committee should be reconstituted to include those per- 
sons actively engaged in policy formulation for the sev- 
eral aspects of banking education, plus appointed mem- 
bers to give the committee general representation. It is 
recommended that the future composition of the commit- 
tee be as follows: 

Chairman, S.G.S.B. Board of Regents; president, vice- 
president, and immediate past president of the A.i.B.; 
directors (or appropriate banker officials) of two re- 
gional schools; director (or appropriate banker official) 
of a state-level school and one national specialized school ; 
president, State Association Section; chairman, Trust 
Education Committee; chairman, Foundation for Educa- 
tion in Economics; chairman, Public Relations Commit- 
tee; chairman, Bank Executive and Staff Development 
Committee; three appointed members, one of whom 
should serve as chairman. 

5. The Banking Education Committee should have the 
responsibility for formulating the necessary policies and 
providing the necessary facilities through which the 
above-mentioned educational functions of A.B.A. can be 
carried out. Specifically, the committee should: 

(a) Make broad policy for A.B.A. educational activi- 
ties. While individual units of A.B.A. should con- 
tinue to have the responsibility for policies asso- 
ciated with their particular educational functions, 
the approval of the Banking Education Commit- 
tee should be obtained for changes in the scope, 
level, or objectives of any A.B.A. program or ac- 
tivity of banker education, and for the initiation 
of new programs. 

Make recommendations as to the division of ef- 
fort between A.B.A. and other interested groups 
in providing for the educational needs in banking; 
recommend the logical divisions of responsibility 
among the several other groups; decide what as- 
pects of banking education require school-type 
programs and what aspects can be handled effec- 
tively by conferences and clinics; provide a con- 
tinuing and effective framework by which pro- 
posals for new school programs and major changes 
in school programs, can be evaluated and acted 
upon. 

Provide for the continuous and careful appraisal 
of the school-type educational opportunities avail- 
able to member bank personnel through programs 
not run by A.B.A. and state associations; evalu- 
ate the extent to which such opportunities are 
available to all qualified members; decide whether 
arrangements for entrance are appropriate for all 
A.B.A. membership; if opportunities are not avail- 
able to all members on a reasonable basis, to take 
steps necessary to provide those opportunities 
through A.B.A. and state association efforts. 
Provide the required A.B.A. staff organization to 
offer the resident schools effective coordination 
and assistance in curricula planning, testing and 
evaluation, and in the preparation of course mate- 
rials. 

(e) Provide the staff necessary to supply guidance 
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and assistance to other A.B.A. units in school, 
conference, clinic, and public education activities, 
(Excluded from the responsibilities of this com- 
mittee would be A.B.A. staff activities involving 
development and publication of materials which 
are for use by banks and which do not involve 
schools and related educational activities.) 

6. The activities outlined above would expand A.B.A.’s 
responsibilities in the educational field, but through 
proper channeling of resources additional staff require- 
ments could be kept to a minimum. In addition, the na- 
ture of these responsibilities demand that this expansion 
occur over a period of time, thus providing the oppor- 
tunity for orderly staff development. Where feasible, 
plans should provide for self-supporting activities. 

7. For all of its educational activities, A.B.A. should 
attempt to make clear to all member banks the basis for 
its plans and the objectives that each program fulfills. 
Where enrolment or other limitations make choices 
among individual banks or bank personnel necessary, 
A.B.A. should exercise special care to spell out in writing 
and in appropriate detail the objective standards by 
which such choices are made. 

8. Upon approval of these recommendations, A.B.A. 
should take action as rapidly as possible to explore, with 
state associations, through discussion groups and/or 
conferences, the problems associated with implement- 
ing the aspects of these recommendations that relate to 
their activities, their plans and needs in operating state- 
level schools, their roles in the sponsorship of regional 
schools, and the feasibility for each association to pro- 
vide the framework by which new educational proposals 
can be objectively assessed, in order that state associa- 
tions may pass judgment on matters of local interest 
and secure the assistance of the Banking Education 
Committee on matters relating to national or regional 
programs. 

9. A.B.A. should also plan for an invitational confer- 
ence in 1961 of all resident school directors (or appropri- 
ate officials) to explore common problems and establish 
the means by which coordination can be effected. The 
agenda should provide an opportunity for all resident 
schools in joint session to discuss the organization and 
operation of school-type programs, division of responsi- 
bility among the various groups, the tie-in of subject 
matter among schools, teaching methods, requirements 
made of students, selection of students, and common 
problems relating to curricula formulation, course mate- 
rials, standards, requirements and evaluation. 

10. In addition, A.B.A. should plan for a meeting of 
state association officials from the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states to explore their interest in spon- 
soring an eastern regional school. If a sufficient number 
of states are interested, A.B.A. should establish a frame- 
work within which to plan for such a school over a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

11. A.B.A. should hold a joint session between inter- 
ested groups in NABAC and A.B.A. to discuss future 
educational plans in the controlership and systems analy- 
sis field (as described above). 

12. At an appropriate later time, A.B.A. should plan 
for a conference of the directors (or appropriate officials) 
of S.G.S.B. and the regional schools to explore the sug- 
gestion for offering on a cooperative basis a refresher- 
graduate program (as described above). 
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Need Checking Accounts? 


One, Law, Cha Cha Cha 


Opera OVUERTURES 


12 good ways | ‘ 
to win friends Se Give 


Checking |-P RECORDS Free 


Why question success? You’re sure 


to attract new checking accounts J. EDWARD CONNELLY ASSOCIATES 


335 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
exciting collection of music... “ 


from symphonies to sing-alongs, Please send me your advertising kit 


© ie? describing the COLUMBIA MASTER L-P 
from opera to pops. Twelve selec- RECORD PROGRAM (no obligation). 


tions to please every musical taste. 

Take advantage of the popularity of records by 
giving your customers a chance to build a library of Bentaees 
favorites. You’ll be thrilled by the success of a 
COLUMBIA MASTER L-P RECORD PROMO- Address 
TION. Easily adaptable to savings accounts. Exclu- 
sive in your community. 

Go on record now. Clip this coupon and send it to 
us for complete details. 
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“‘Now—available 
at all windows” 


reports 
MR. H. J. ROHLF 
Vice President 


Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“Pre-packaging makes American ExpressTravel- 
ers Cheques so quick and easy to issue, we now 


sell them at every teller’s window,” says Mr. 
Rohlf. 


“It’s another big step toward ‘one-stop’ banking 
— saves so much time for both tellers and cus- 
tomers alike. And because we have so many 
more outlets for issuing American Express 
Travelers Cheques, we have enjoyed a large 
increase in sales.” 


Thousands of bankers throughout the country 
are experiencing the same sales success, and 
building customer good will, too, with the new 
pre-packaged Travelers Cheques...another first 
by the American Express Company. 


How about your bank? You can order these 
handy packages by writing to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, 
Senior Vice President and Treasurer, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


= 
TELLER’S SALES KIT. Handy sales 
kit contains eight different packages 
ranging in value from $50 to $1,000. 
Many banks have already placed a kit 
with every teller. 


* 
JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM. 
All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


Teller reaches for right package —that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller | 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 

cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW. © 
Now every teller can handle American 4 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and 7 
profitably—helps your bank achieve im- © 
portant increases in sales. 
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